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This valve has no dash pots, springs. guides or complicated levers to get 
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The Hilles & Jones Heavy Plate Planer. wide to Pittsburgh, setting it up in Pittsburgh in exactly 
—___—_—- the same condition as in Indianapolis. This was the 
he heavy plate planer here shown was built by south mill of the Premier plant, and it was sold to the 
es & Jones of Wilmington, Del., for the United Graham Nut Company. As it was taken down each piece 
Stites Navy Yard at Charlestown, Mass. Direct con was numbered, so that no trouble would be encountered 
ed to the main driving screw of the planer, through in re-erecting it at Pittsburgh. 
geiring and magnetic clutches, is a 50 horse-power West- “he history of the Premier Steel Company is one of 
ghouse multipolar motor of 220 volts. This runs at ups and downs. The plant was established by the In- 
slow speed and furnishes ample power to enable the  dinnavolis Rolling Mill Company in 1857. It was 
hine to plane 2-inch armor plate, taking a heavy chip originally cperated to make iron railroad rails and was 
The saddle is the firm’s standard three-tool type, two a financial success in that capacity; but when steel rails 
tools being mounted in one block which is automatically came into demand the mill proved a losing venture. In y 


reversed at each end of the stroke. One tool cuts in 1859 the Premier Stee! Company purchased the rolling 
h direction. <A third tool is carried in a swiveling mill and proceeded to convert it into a Bessemer plant, 








THE HILLES & JONES HEAVY PLATE PLANER. 





slide, which allows planing vertically or at any angle. putting in a blooming mill. About the same time another 
fhe machine will plane plate 32 feet long at one setting, company were organized, called the Indiana Steel Com- te 
or any length by resetting. The motor runs in one direc- pany, to manufacture structural shapes as a side line. rie 
tion all the time, the reversing of the carriage being ac- The Indiana Steel Company leased a part of the Premier ie 


Sig 


mplished by clutches. plant. Both companies began to spend money to make 
- the business a success. Everything looked sunny until 
the panie of 1893 clouded their prospects. Both com- 
The Premier Steel Works Dismantled. oie were finally compelled to ia ia and in 1893 
err Charles W. DePauw asked Judge Edgar Brown of the 
rhe Premier Steel Works, at Indianapolis, Ind. have  (‘jpeuit Court to appoint a receiver for the Premier 
en dismantled by Wickes Brothers of Pittsburgh, Pa., Steel Company. and John FE. MeGettigan was appointed 
ho purchased the plant from Crawford Fairbanks and — ;eceiyer for the plant in 1892, but did not operate it. 
ijor Collins, the latest owners. Wickes Brothers are jn 1901 Receiver McGettigan sold the plant to W. J. Me- 
inufacturers of boilers and machinery and are alsO  (yrlin of Pitsburgh for $125.200. He organized a com- 
alers in second-hand machinery. The wrecking of the pany, but after a brief operation the plant was 
ant has been an arduous task. Before some of the again closed and called a losing venture. Legal 
eat bolts that held the machinery on its foundations ¢omplications arose and 1 compromise was finally ef- 
ld be removed the workmen had to use dynamite to - fected in which Crawford Fairbanks and Major Collins 
Ww the cement from around them. Much of the ma became possessed of the property. 
nery has been removed to Pittsburgh, comprising en- The dismantling of the plant dissipated the dream 
ies With 36-inch cylinders, as well as smaller ones, of the successful establishment of a great steel works at 
avy roll trains, shears capable of cutting steel 7 inches Indianapolis. Machinery that cost millions has been 
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_ 
_ on etl 
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lare, &e¢. sold for a mere pittance in comparison. Giant engines, 
One interesting feature of the work is that the firm rolls and shears were marketed at figures almost equal 
nutracted to move a building 260 feet long and 64 feet to that of scrap fron 

. 





2 THE IRON AGE. 


The Light Aluminum Alloys.* 


BY Dk. JOSEPH W. RICHARDS, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Pure aluminum, like pure gold, silver or copper, is a 
comparatively soft and weak metal; it has many of the 
properties of copper, being easily cut by a knife and hav- 
ing a fibrous, silky fracture. The pure metal hardens 
quickly while being worked, faster when worked cold, 
and becomes harder, denser, more elastic and stronger, 
but soon goes to pieces if worked too far. The hard 
drawn aluminum wire or hard rolled sheet or rod have 
strong physical resemblances to hard drawn or hard 
rolled copper. To produce thin sheet or fine wire it is 
necessary to anneal frequently, to remove the strains 
caused by the working. Castings of aluminum, un- 
worked, are soft and weak. 

The following table gives the usual limits of physical 
properties of number 1 commercial aluminum, which 
averages 99 to 99.5 per cent. pure: 


Elastic Ultimate tensile Percentage 
limit. (Pounds strength. (Pounds reduction 
per square inch.) per square inch.) of area. 


Commas. oss.’ 8,500 14,000 to 18,000 15 

ee 12,500 to 25,000 24,000 to 40,000 20 to 30 
SN) 6 ictal ae 16,000 to 38,000 25,000 to 55,000 40 to 60 
ne | GA ss 6 shale 14,000 to 28,000 28,000 to 40,000 30 to 40 


For all purposes where the rolled, drawn or worked 
pure metal is sufficiently hard and strong it is advisable 
to use the pure metai, since it resists alteration by the 
atmosphere and other corroding agencies better than 
almost any of its alloys, and better the purer it is. For 
cast articles, and wire, rod or sheet which are not suf- 
ficiently strong or hard when made of the pure metal, 
the aluminum can be alloyed with small quantities of 
other metals, which improve it in various ways, without 
materialiy increasing its specific gravity. Pure alumi- 
num has a density of 2.6 to 2.7, while the light alloys of 
which we shall treat contain up to 33 per cent. of foreign 
metals, and range in density from 2.4 to 3.6. The prin- 
cipal metals which have been proposed or used for these 
alloys are zine, copper, nickel, magnesium, titanium, 
tungsten, chromium, manganese and silver. 


Alloying the Metals. 


The components of the alloy should be of as pure a 
quality as it is possible to get them. The aluminum 
used should be of No. 1 quality, which averages now 99.5 
per cent. aluminum. For the very best results the 
extra quality, sold as 99.75 pure, should be used. The 
commercial qualities of the other metals are frequently 
so impure that they give alloys of quite different prop- 
erties from the pure metals. This is particularly true 
of zinc, the ordinary Western brands of which contain 1 
per cent. or more of lead and often considerable iron. 
In this case it pays to purchase the redistilled zinc or 
the best varieties of Bertha or Sterling spelter. 

As a general rule, it is advisable to melt the aluminum 
first, and then to stir or dissolve the other metal into it. 
Most metals, particularly copper, unite with aluminum 
with considerable energy, and dissolve quickly in it, 
even though their melting point may be considerably 
higher. ‘To facilitate the solution of a metal of very high 
melting point, such as nickel, it is advisable to prepare 
first an alloy of the metal with aluminum in somewhat 
like equal proportions. This alloy, cast into bars, is 
then added to the melted aluminum, and dissolves much 
faster and more uniformly than the pure metal. 

The melting can ordinarily be performed in graphite 
or plumbago crucibles in a melting hole. The crucible 
should stand on a refractory pedestal, to keep the bottom 
from being chilled should the fuel be burnt out beneath 
it, and to avoid it tipping. It should be covered tightly, 
in order to avoid absorption of gases, or the- accidental 
dropping in of coke. If the alloying is being performed, 
the metal is best kept covered with lumps of charcoal, 
to keep air from striking the surface, but this is not 
needed or recommended if the operation is simply a melt- 
ing. 

Since the fire is hotter than the crucible, and the cruci- 
ble wall hotter than the metal inside, it is of great 


* A paper read before the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, at Delaware Water Gap, July 3, 1903. 


August 13, 


importance that the fire be not too hot and the : 
not overheated. Aluminum alloys, like aluminum, 
Jarge specific heats, and it takes a large amount of 
though not a high temperature, to melt them. The 
acteristic of the furnace operation is therefore to 
only a moderately hot fire, and then wait with pat 
until the metal melts, which will take from 30 to 50 
utes, starting with a cold crucible. The disadvan 

of overheating the metal are three, viz.: It absorbs : 
gases; it will probably be poured too hot and segr: 

in the mold: it will react on the crucible itself, re 
from it iron and silicon, and become brittle. It is of 
greatest importance that the alloy be never over a ch: 
red heat, and it should never adhere to or wet the 
ble. The stirring rod may be iron, preferably a wroi 
iron bar, if the temperature is carefully kept low. |f 
the temperature is too high the iron bar will be weti«d 
and corroded and the alloy injured. Until experience 
has been gained, it is better to use a carbon rod fo: 
stirrer, fastened into the end of an iron pipe for 
handle. 

When the alloying metal has been all dissolved tli 
whole is stirred vigorously and cast at once. Lett 
it stand some time in the furnace produces a somewhat 
closer alloy, but the deterioration caused by increased 
gases and impurities taken up from the crucible usually 
overbalance the gain. After taking from the furnace, 
the crucible should be placed on some fire bricks and 
the metal stirred as it cools, and it should be cast only 
just hot enough to properly fill the mold. If cast too lot 
it is apt to segregate while cooling. 

The use of a flux in the crucible is in no case recom- 
mended, since it attacks the walls of the same, facilitates 
the reducing action of aluminum upon them, and injures 
the alloy, With careful regulation of temperature and 
use of no flux, a good crucible will last almost indefinite- 
ly, not being wetted or corroded. Iron skimmers or 
ladies may be coated inside with a wash composed of 
finely ground bauxite mixed with a little lime. This is 
practically unattacked by any alloy. Magnesia lined 
crucibles are best for this work, when they can be gotten 

With some metals there is a limit to the amount which 
aluminum can take up. Thus, it can keep in solution only 
1.92 per cent. of lead, or 3.89 per cent. of cadmium, wliile 
it will mix with most of the other metals in all propwr- 
tions. 


Melting Points. 


Almost all the light, strong alloys melt easier than 
aluminum. The addition of a few per cent. of any meta! 
to aluminum Jowers the melting point, even though the 
metal added has a high melting point. There is a lint, 
however, in some cases, to the amount of foreign meta! 
which can be taken up without increase of melting poi. 
Adding copper, the melting point decreases until 33 per 
cent. of copper is present, above which it rises. Anti- 
mony is the most striking exception, for small quantities 
increase the melting point very considerably; 33 jer 
cent. of antimony makes an alloy melting only at 230 de- 
grees higher than aluminum and 250 degrees higher than 
antimony. Of the commercial alloys, however, containing 
small percentages of zinc, copper, nickel or magnesiui, 
it may be said that they melt either as easily as or slight- 
ly more easily than aluminum itself. 

Specific Gravity. 

The alloys with magnesium, 2 to 12 per cent., are tle 
only ones which are lighter than aluminum itself; but 
they are lighter than their composition and the speci 
gravity of magnesium (1.72) would lead us to expe:t 
Thus, 10 per cent. of magnesium would theoretica!'y 
make a physical mixture with a specific gravity 0.16 less 
than aluminum, whereas it really gives an alloy 0.4 
lighter. This points to expansion taking place during 
alloying, in this case. In the case of the other mets § 
heavier than aluminum, their specific gravity is usua 
higher than would be calculated from the compositi: 
pointing to a condensation or contraction taking place 
alloying. In fact, with small percentages of copper, i! 
and nickel, the contraction taking place in alloying is 
great that the alloy occupies less volume than the a 
minum alone entering into it. In these cases it appea * 
as if the molecules of alloying metal slip in between t 
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ecules of the aluminum, thus accounting for the in- 
ised hardness and tenacity of the alloy. The mag- 
um alloys range from 2.4 to 2.57 in specific gravity ; 
heavier metal alloys from 2.6 to 3.6. In general the 
{ aluminum alloys are one-fourth to one-half as heavy 
he structural metals which they replace. 
Molds, 
lor general castings a loose texture green sand is 
s\ cable. Numerous air vents must be supplied, and a 
se casting gate and heavy feeders at heavy parts of 
casting. In such molds the alloys are poured cold, 
as fast as possible, to prevent chilling. In spite of 
s the slow cooling renders the alloy ununiform by seg- 
‘sation, and therefore not so strong as chilled castings. 
y» partly avoid this the castings are shaken loose from 
the sand as soon as they are set. Slabs and rods for roll- 
and drawing are cast in chill molds, as are also any 
ects needed in large quantities. This makes the ma- 
al soft, uniform and stronger than if cast in sand, 
with a smoother surface. 


Working and Annealing. 

All these alloys are hardened and stiffened by working 
and must be frequently annealed to avoid cracks and 
breaks. The slabs and billets are best broken down, 
while warmed to 150 to 250 degrees C., under a steam 
hummer; afterward steel rolls with good surfaces are 
used, and about as much power is required as for roliing 
hot steel of similar section. Imperfections in the casting 
must be scraped or gouged out before breaking down. 
Slabs are usually rolled two passes lengthwise, increasing 
the length 20 per cent., and then are turned to 90 degrees 
and rolled out further. The rolls should be at 150 to 200 
degrees C., and if polished sheet is required the sheet is 
polished before being sent through the final polishing 
rolls. Working raises the tensile strength but decreases 
ductility and frequent annealing is necessary. 

The annealing is done in a muffle, if possible, as it is 
advisable not to subject these alloys, especially mag- 
nalium, to the direct action of the flame, since absorption 
of gas and internal oxidation, or burning, takes place at 
redness without melting. Slabs and bars are heated to 
full dark red, so that a pine stick carbonizes when drawn 
over them. Sheet rust not be heated so high; a thin sheet 
is merely warmed to about 400 degrees C. and then cooled 
in water. Very thin sheet can be put into hot oil and 
this allowed to cool slowly. 


Dipping and Frosting. 

Alioys with magnesium or zine can be given a pure, 
white silvery surface by putting into a 10 per cent. caus 
tic soda solution, containing 2 per cent. of common salt 
and warmed to 60 degrees C. The object is kept 15 to 20 
seconds in this, until a violeut evolution of gas appears, 
then washed in cold water and brushed; then dipped 10 
to 15 seconds in concentrated nitric acid, again washed 
it cold water, and then dried in fine, warm sawdust. 
The seda solution is held in an iron vessel; the nitric 
acid in clay, porcelain or slate. The dipping is pariicu- 
larly recommended for rolled slabs, after the first anneal- 
ivug, as any casting defects are thus shown up, and can 
be eradicated by cutting out or using emery paper. By 
reneated dipping a fine, silky matte is obtained, which is 
absolutely unaiterable in air. For alloys containing 
copper or nicke) the soda solution is replaced by dilute 
lydrofluoric acid. A dull black finish may be obtained 
Ly using dead india black varnish and keeping one hour 
at 100 degrees C. A shining black can be obtained by 
using black stove varnish and keeping one to one and 
one-half hours at 50 degrees C. 


Alloys with Chromium. 


Chromium hardens aluminum strongly, the alloys 
baving somewhat of the qualities of self hardening steel 
i.e., retaining their hardness on heating or after an- 
caling much better than any other of the aluminum 
i lloys. Two to 8 per cent. of chromium is recommended 
s making the metal much harder but decreasing mallea- 
liiy considerably. Eleven per cent. makes the alloy 
ittle, crystalline and unworkable; 3% per cent. makes 
i‘ alloy which can be hammered and rolled, but is very 
iff and “crackelly.” Its mechanical properties are 
\en by Lejeal as: 


; 
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Tensile strength. Elongation. 

(Pounds per squareinch.) (Per cent.) 
PRONG) PONG. cen.d dee vs 18,000 12 
BUNGIE oecivis weiesawens 17,500 7 


> 


3 per cent. alloys by 
dissciving chromium oxide in a bath of melted fluorides 


rofessor Langley made 2 and 


‘of aluminum, sodium and calcium, and then pouring in 


nitallic aluminum in the required quantity. Chromium 
alloys are being used commercially at present, but the 
writer cannot say to exactly what extent. 

Alloys with Titanium. 

\lloys up to 7 per cent. of titanium have been made, 
but the best is that with 2 per cent. This has elasticity 
comparable to spring brass, and a tensile strength of 
30,000 to 35,000 pounds when rolled hard with 3 per cent. 
elongation, and 21,000 pounds when annealed, with 16.5 
per cent. elongation. These alloys are difficult to make, 
as pure titanium is rare, and the only practicable method 
of manufacture is to dissolve titanic oxide in melted 
cryclite and add aluminum, which latter reduces the 
oxide and forms an alloy with the metal. If chromium 
oxide is added also a triple alloy of chromium, titanium 
and aluminum is obtained, which is very hard and rigid, 
and holds a cutting edge fairly well. The titanium alloys 
have a dull, leady color, and are corroded more rapidly 
than many other of the aluminum alloys, so that their use 
has practically disappeared. 

Alloys with Manganese. 


A. H. Cowles patented some years ago the addition 
OL INanganese to Commercial aluminum up to 5 per cent., 
producing particularly hard and rigid alloys. ‘They can 
be made either by making a rich alloy of manganese and 
ntluminum in the electric furnace, and diluting this Gown 
with pure aluminum, or by adding manganese oxide to 
the electrolytic bath in which aluminum is being pro- 
duced in quantity sufficient to form the desired alloy 
with the aluminum of the alumina being decomposed. 
The addition of rich ferromanganese to aluminum also 
serves to produce the alloys, but it has the disadvantage 
of introducing some iron and carbon into the alloy at the 
same time. Susini makes a series of alloys of aluminum 
with 3, 5, 8 or 10 per cent. of alloying metals, the latter 
being zine, copper and manganese. He makes the alloy 
of the three latter in a graphie crucible, meits the re- 
quired quantity of aluminum at a red heat and then 
pours the liquid alloy into it. The three alloys he rec- 
ommends must contain in percentages: 


Manganese. Copper. Zinc. 
1to3 1.5 0.5 
1to5 2.5 LO 
2to8s 4.5 1.5 


Used with copper and nickel, manganese makes the 
hardest light alloy of aluminum yet produced. 


Alloys with Tin. 


The alloy of aluminum with 10 per cent. of tin was 
strongly recommended by Mr. Bourbouze. It is whiter 
than aluminum, its density is 2.85, its coefficient of ex- 
pansion by heat is less than that of aluminum and it 
can be more easily soldered than pure aluminum. The 
tensile strength of a casting of this alloy showed only 
14,000 pounds per square inch, with 4 per cent. elonga- 
tion, so that it is no stronger than pure aluminum and 
not as ductile. The alloy is said to be improved by the 
addition of 3 per cent. of nickel. As far as the writer 
is informed, the use of this alloy has disappeared. Tin 
is still used in some of the other light aluminum Alioys, 
in small quantities of not over 2 per cent., to contribute 
to the easy fusibility of the alloy and to decrease the 
shrinkage. If phosphorus is simultaneously desired in 
the alloy the commercial phosphor tin is employed. 

The best material for soldering aluminum is an alloy 
of 29 parts tin, 11 parts zinc, 1 part aluminum and 1 
part of 10 per cent. phosphor tin—patented by the writ- 
er’s father. This alloy, however, is only 2.4 per cent. 
aluminum, and belong to the heavy alloys. 

Alloys with Silver. 


Aluminum will absorb up to 5 per cent. of silver with- 
out increasing in volume; the alloys thus made are 
whiter, harder, denser and stronger than pure aluminum, 
and take a high polish. which they retain better than 
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almost any other alloy of aluminum when exposed to 
corrosion. For the latter reason, particularly, they have 
been used since the early days of the aluminum indus- 
try, particularly when aluminum itself was almost as 
high priced as silver, for opera glasses, telescopes, 
statuettes, fine light weights, the.beams and hapgers 
of fine balances, fine instruments and electrical apparatus. 
Alloys up to 10 per cent. of silver can be worked, and 
1 to 2 per cent. of copper is simultaneously used to re- 
duce the cost of the silver by partly replacing it. Alloys 
with 3 per cent. silver have been used for statuettes, 
with 5 per cent. for dessert spoons, fruit knives and 
watch springs, with 3 per cent. silver and 2 per cent. 
copper for balance beams, with 5 to 9 per cent. silver and 
1 per cent. copper for cast dental plates. Where cost 
is a secondary consideration, and fine grain, fine color 
and unalterability are of first concern, the silver alloys 
are evidently still of some economic importance. The 
atomic weight of silver (108) is exactly four times that 
of aluminum (27), and their specific gravities are in the 
same ratio, and it is probable that this has some connec- 
tion with the characteristic improvement in color, grain 
and resistance to corrosion which these alloys show. 


Alloys with Nickel. 


As far as the writer can find out, alloys of aluminum 
with nickel alone have not been found advantageous. 
Lejeal prepared an alloy with 4.5 per cent. nickel, which 
had a coarsely crystalline fracture, rolled and worked 
well, but had poor mechanical properties. The commer- 
cial alloys which go under the name of nickel-aluminum 
alloy are in reality ternary alloys of aluminum with 
nickel and copper. The alloys made for rolling contain 
2 to 5 per cent. of nickel and copper together, the larger 
part being usually copper. The plates of the yacht “ De- 
fender ” were made of this alloy. They were very satis- 
factory mechanically, showing an average elastic limit of 
30,000 pounds per square inch, ultimate strength 40,000 
pounds, with 10 per cent. elongation in 2 inches and 15 
per cent. reduction of area. The specific gravity was 2.75. 
The plates were unfortunately fastened in place by steel 
rivets and were not insulated from the Tobin bronze 
sheathing below the water line, with the consequence that 
the aluminum plates were badly corroded in two years’ 
time. 

What are called nickel-aluminum casting alloys con- 
tain 7 to 10 per cent. of nickel and copper together, have 
a specific gravity of 2.80 to 2.85, contract 3-16 inch in set- 
ting, and have, in castings, an elastic limit of 8500 to 12,- 
000 pounds, ultimate strength of 15,000 to 20,000 pounds, 
with reduction of area of 6 to 8 per cent. A sample of 
this alloy tested by the Bethlehem Steel Company con- 
tained 344 per cent. of copper, no nickel, and had a ten- 
sile strength in casting of 15,000 pounds with 1 per cent. 
extension. This test shows that buyers of commercial 
alloys should require a guarantee as to composition, as 
vell as mechanical properties. 


The alloying of pure nickel with aluminum is not an 
easy matter, and is best accomplished by adding nickel 
oxide to the bath in which aluminum is being manu- 
factured or by reducing nickel oxide by an excess of alu- 
minum itself, and thus obtaining a rich alloy of the two 
metals, from which the alloys with lower proportions of 
nickel can be manufactured. 


Alloys with Tungsten. 


The precise effects of tungsten alone have not been 
very satisfactorily determined, since it is used in small 
amounts in conjunction with other hardeners of alu- 
minum, such as with copper and iron, or copper and 
manganese, &c. Le Verrier gives the properties of the 


- 


alloy with 7.5 per cent. of tungsten as being: 


Tensile strength. Eloggation. 

(Pounds per squareinch.) (Per cent.) 
SE bs cite a Stk tee ee oak A 22,000 1.5 
6 ae eee 35,000 4.0 
eee 25,000 10.0 


Such an alloy would be difficult to make, expensive 
and not worth, mechanically, its increased cost. 

Mannesmann, in making aluminum tubes, found that 
a fraction of 1 per cent. of tungsten made the metal 
stronger and increased its resistance to corrosion. Under 
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the trade name of wolfram aluminum, aluminum 
loy with a small amount of tungsten has been us 
extensively in military experiments, the metal rolli) 
drawing and spinning well without tearing or smeari 
the tools. 

These alloys were made by adding tungstate of so 
or tungstic oxide to the reducing bath in the manuf: 
ture of aluminum. At present metallic tungsten in po 
der, made by the Goldschmidt process, is available { 
alloying, and the alloys can be made directly. In t) 
Way several special alloys have been manufactured a) 
have attained to somewhat extensive use in Europe. 

Wolframium contains, according to an analysis 
Minet, 98.04 per cent. aluminum, 0.375 copper, 0.105 ti 
1.442 antimony and only 0.038 tungsten. It is therefo) 
principally an antimony alloy, the antimony giving 
good casting qualities, while the copper gives strengt! 
and the tin fusibility. It is difficult to see that any of 
its qualities could be influenced by so small a content of 
tungsten. The inventors (Reinhard and Roman) stat: 
in a very general way that manganese or nickel may r« 
place more or less of the copper, tin or antimony. Its 
color is like silver, it polishes finely, its resistance to cor 
rosion is said to equal that of pure. aluminum, it casts 
well in sand or chills, and rolls, draws and works wel! 
generally. Its mechanical properties are stated to be: 


Tensile strength. Elongation 

(Pounds per squareinch.) (Per cent.) 
Peed. cnlebs. iid ostsis Penns 52,000 2.14 
DRE Gs haiku 88,000 15.24 


As this is a patented alloy the above claims of the iu- 
ventors may be taken cum grano salis. 

Partinium, the invention of G. H. Partin of Paris, 
contains 96 per cent. aluminum, 2.4 antimony, 0.8 tung 
sten, 0.64 copper, 0.16 tin. It is therefore much more 
of a tungsten alloy than the so-called wolframium. 
The inventor states, however, that the tungsten and an 
timony may be replaced in the alloy by magnesium, which 
would be an entire transposition of the composition of 
the alloy. Quite an extensive and noteworthy display 
of this alloy was made at the Paris Exposition of 1900, 
and it is quite possible that it is still in extensive use in 
France, particularly in the manufacture of automobile 
equipment. 


Alloys with Copper. 


Copper is one of the most frequenty used hardening 
agents for aluminum, being often used alone and often 
associated with zinc, nickel and other metals. Captain 
Julien, making experiments for materials suitable for 
air ships at the Park of Meudon, near Paris, obtained 
the following tests on sheet 1 mm. thick, hard rolled: 


Tensile strength 


Per cent. Specific (Pounds per 
of copper. gravity. square inch.) 
0 2.67 26,500 
2 2.71 43,500 
4 2.77 44,000 
6 2.82 55,000 
8 2.84 56,000 


In castings these copper alloys are only slightly 
stronger than pure aluminum, because of the segregation 
of the alloy, which takes place during slow cooling. 
is only in chill castings that satisfactory results can be 
obtained. Slabs and bars for rolling or drawing shou!d 
be cast in chill molds. 

German silver contains approximately 1 part zip 
1 part nickel and 3 parts of copper. Two to 3 per cel 
of German silver alloyed with aluminum gives an alk 
of approximately ™% per cent. each of nickel and Zi! 
and 1 to 2 per cent. copper. Such an alloy gives 
tensile strength in castings of 22.000 pounds and in har! 
rolled sheet of over 40,000 pounds, with 3 to 5 per cer 
elongation. This alloy, first described by the writer, 
very elastic and of a fine white color, and is easily ma‘ 
by using commercial German silver, which contains t) 
copper, zinc and nickel already perfectly alloyed wit) 
each other. 
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Alloys with Magnesium. 


The following tests are furnished by the Magnaliw) 
Gesellschaft of Berlin, as representing the properties 
these alloys: 
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Tensile strength. 
(Pounds per 
square inch.) 


Elongation. 
Per cent. magnesium in alloy. (Percentage. ) 


Two per cent.: 


CE Myo oda ewne ts wes 17,900 3.0 

Se IS ot wisn wee eb Wak ee 28,600 2.0 

Castings, water chilled ..... 40,000 1.0 

Annealed sheet........... . 25,600 18.0 

Hard sheet...... 41,300 a3 
Four per cent.. 

ee ee tS  icuick 2 ede e'es 28,600 2.0 

BMMORTOE ONES... cc cccvess 28,700 8.0 

DN GS bic anny 6 ule ee wore 44,900 2.1 
Siz per cent.: 

Castings, water chilled...... 57,600 1.0 

MITE, WOES ss oe Kee ce eines 28,100 17.0 

Ms. bo dawnee eh nae 44,100 1.0 
Right per cent.: 

Castings, water chilled...... 54,900 1.6 
Ten per cent.: 

Ce Be Ms 6a coc dawe reece 21,400 2.4 

ee: SU SEs occas cee ccna 33,600 3.4 

Castings, water chilied...... 61,100 4.2 


These alloys have been patented by L. Mach. ‘They 
cost considerably more than pure aluminum, because of 
the market price of magnesium being in Germany $1 
per pound. The use of these alloys in Europe is re- 
ported to be already considerable and to be increasing. 
No data regarding their durability is yet at hand. 


Alloys with Zinc. 

Zine is the cheapest and at the same time one of the 
most efficient of the metals which improve the mechan- 
ical properties of aluminum. Proportions up to 33 per 
cent. are used: the alloys are malleable up to 15 per cent. 
and above that are still useful for making castings. 
Only the purest aluminum should be used, to get the 
best alloys. Casting in chills gives much better results 
than casting in sand; in the latter case the slow cooling 
seems to cause a separation. 

The alloys are made by melting first all the aluminum 
to be used in a clean graphite crucible, bringing it a little 
above the melting point so that as the zinc is added, in 
small pieces, it does not chill the aluminum, but is all 
absorbed directly as it is added. The melting point de- 
creases as zine is added, so that if the zinc is added 
slowly the alloy remains always melted. A wrought 
iron rod can be used as a stirrer, if the heat does not at 
any time go above low redness. The metal should be 
poured as cold as is practicable; when much hotter than 
its melting point it is not so thinly fluid as when some- 
what cooler. The crucible should be kept covered while 
melting the aluminum, and no charcoal or flux put into 
the crucible, except possibly a little salt. 

The alloy with 15 per cent. zinc can be rolled and 
drawn. In chill castings it has an elastic limit of 16,000 
pounds per square inch, a tensile strength of 22,330 
pounds, an elongation of 6 per cent. in 2 inches and re- 
duction of area of 10% per cent. 

The alloy with 25 per cent. zinc has a tensile strength 
of 22.000 pounds, extension 1 per cent. and reduction of 
area 3 per cent., when cast in sand. When cast in chill 
molds its tensile strength is 35,000 to 45,000 pounds, 
extension 1 per cent., with a close fracture like high 
carbon steel. Its specific gravity is 3.4, which shows a 
contraction of 14 per cent. in the bulk of the constitu- 
ents while alloying, and since one part of zine has only 
one-eighth the volume of three parts of aluminum, the 
remarkable conclusion follows that the aluminum takes 
up one-third of its weight of zinc and actually decreases 
in volume some 2 per cent. in doing it. This probably 
accounts for the close grain and good working qualities 
of this alloy. It is nenmagnetic, has a fine color, takes a 
high polish, and bids fair to be the most generally useful 
of all the light aluminum alloys. 

The alloy with 33 per cent. of zinc, sometimes called 
the Sibley casting alloy because first made in the 
Sibley Laboratory at Cornell University, is extremely 
rigid, very slightly elastic, and breaks short like cast 
iron, with a fine grained fracture. It is not so resistant 
to shock as the alloy containing less zinc. Its specific 
gravity is only 3.8 and its volume is only 1.5 per ‘cent. 
greater than the aluminum from which it is made. Its 
tensile strength is 24,000 pounds in sand castings and 
up to 40,000 pounds in chill castings, with no perceptible 
elongation or contraction of area. It works well, with- 
out requiring lubrication of the cutting tools. The large 
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proportion of zinc in it makes it the cheapest of all the 
light aluminum alloys. 

Besides these alloys with zinc alone, several casting 
alloys have been made containing both zine and copper. 
Considerable amounts of alloys with 5 per cent. copper 
and 15 per cent. zinc, and as high as 27 per cent. zine 
and & per cent. copper, have been made and used com- 
mercially. When cast under pressure they are stronger. 

A commercial casting alloy being sold at present 
contains 15 per cent. of zine and 5 per cent. of other 
hardeners—viz., 2 per cent. tin, 2 per cent. copper and 
haif of 1 one per cent. each of iron and manganese. It 
is recommended as making sharp, hard, strong castings. 

Conclusion. 

According to the claims made, the magnesium alloys 
are the best all around of the light aluminum alloys, 
but they are expensive; the zine alloys are the cheapest 
to make, and are equal in mechanical properties to very 
nearly the best alloys made with more expnsive metals, 
und therefore promise te have, of all the light aluminum 
alloys, the largest sphere of usefulness. 

<ninainiataiiceailliianainsindstaitia 


The Providence Steel Casting Company. 


The Providence Steel Casting Company of Providence, 
kh. I., are to erect a steel foundry this season, plans hay- 
ing been prepared and the building contract being soon to 
be let. The company will produce steel castings by the 
Tropenas process, having secured the patent rights for 
Rhode Island and a portion of Massachusetts. A tract of 
land has been purchased between Allen avenue and the 
water front, with a frontage of 157 feet on the street and 
a depth of 356 feet. The purchase includes to the harbor 
line, so that by filling where is now shallow water, even 
at high tide, the land may be extended 800 feet farther, 
making its depth from Allen avenue nearly 1200 feet. 
On the property will be erected immediately a foundry 
building 118 x 150 feet, and an office building, 20 x 32 
feet and two stories in hight, the plan being to give over 
the second story to the laboratory. The foundry building 
will have a high monitor roof over the main span, which 
will be 50 feet, and wings, one 25 feet, the other with 
two spans, 25 ard 18 feet, respectively. The foundry 
will have every modern convenience for handling raw 
materials and the finished product of its converters. <A 
10-ton electric traveling crane will cover the main floor. 
An electric elevator will be installed to raise material to 
the converters. A 250 horse-power Almy water tube boil- 
er will provide steam at 180 pounds pressure for a high 
pressure upright compound engine, whose direct connect- 
ed generator will provide electricity for light and power, 
for every machine in the foundry will be motor driven, 
without shafting. Provision will be made for two con- 
verters, but one only will be installed as a beginning. 
There will be an air compressor and a high and a low 
pressure blower. A spur track from the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad will enter the yard and will 
be extended to the wharf, that it may be utilized for the 
moving of iron, coke, coal and other materials from ves- 
sels to the foundry bins adjacent to their point of con- 
sumption, and in placing heavy castings on the dock. 
The wharfage is exceptional, with a slip 120 feet wide, 
a wharf already built, 90 x 150 feet, and room to make it 
90 x 250 feet, which will be taken advantage of. 

The Providence Steel Casting Company is incorporat- 
ed under the laws of Rhode Island, with a capital stock 
of $150,000, subscribed for at par. The officers are: 
President, Darwin Almy, head of the Almy Water Tube 
Boiler Company; vice-president, F. W. Hartwell; sec- 
retary, J. C. Hartwell; treasurer, E. M. Shaw, one of 
the most prominent of the New England steel men. The 
directors are: Darwin Almy, F. W. Hartwell, E. M. 
Shaw, Walter S. Almy and Charles H. Almy. 

It is confidently expected that the city of Providence 
alone will keep busy the foundry as planned, and that a 
larger plant will be required before the business has 
been in operation a great while. The Tropenas process 
is now in successful use in a number of American plants, 
including the Navy Yard at Washington, where it is 
stated the percentage of loss in casting shells has been 
exceedingly small under this process. The Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company is about to install a similar plant. 
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The Lindemann & Hoverson New 
Factory. 


The A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Company have com- 
pleted the greater part of their new works, which they 
have for some time had under erection in the southern 
section of the city of Milwaukee, Wis. The company are 
manufacturers of gasoline and oil stoves, steel ranges, 
portable ovens, stove pipe, elbows, roasting pans and 
other sheet metal goods. They had for a long time been 
conducting their manufacturing operations in the heart 
of the business section of the city, and like other enter- 
terprising manufacturers, found that the growth of their 
business called for much more extensive quarters and for 
improved facilities of every kind. About three years ago 
they purchased a tract of land along the line of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway Company, comprising 6 
acres, upon which they decided to build a completely new 
plant, which they determined would be as perfect in 
every respect as it would be possible to make it. They 
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embody in their design and construction such feature 
as would make the works a model of their kind. Th: 
buildings are therefore of a most substantial characte: 
The foundry buildings have heavy brick walls and ste« 
truss roofs. The main factory building and the japan 
ning building are constructed with heavy brick walls 
steel columns and girders, and have cement floors laid on 
expanded metal in every story, while the windows ar: 
all fitted with wire glass. Even the stairways are fire 
proof. The pattern storage building, which is absolutely 
fire proof, is built of brick with a cement floor and a roof 
composed of expanded metal and cement, while the elec. 
tric lights are operated by an automatic switch, which is 
opened or closed by the movement of the door. The pat- 
tern shop and carpentry building, which is a frame struc- 
ture, is fitted with a cement floor, and also has a ceiling 
composed of expanded metal and cement, thus reducing 
danger of fire. Cement has been used most lavishly for 
construction purposes. The buildings are all insured in 
the New England Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Associa- 
tion, and the entire system of fire protection has been 
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especially need a foundry for the purpose of producing 
their own castings, and for this reason pushed the work 
of erecting a foundry as the first step. It was therefore 
built and put in operation about two years ago. After it 
was completed they undertook the erection of the other 
buildings and finished them as rapidly as the scarcity of 
materials would permit, and were enabled to move in 
last September. The plan contemplated greater molding 
facilities, however, and a second foundry is now in 
process of construction. When the new foundry is com- 
pleted the works of the company will be precisely as in- 
dicated on the accompanying ground plan. The plant 
comprises a main building, 79 x 259 feet; a power build- 
ing, 67 x 72 feet; a japanning building, 51 x 70 feet; the 
No. 1 foundry, 72 x 402 feet; the No. 2 foundry, 116 x 
402 feet; a pattern storage building, 30 x 72 feet; a pat- 
tern making and carpentry building, 33 x 108 feet; sand 
and coke shed and storage building for other materials, 
26 x 90 feet. These buildings occupy only a portion of 
the ground owned by the company, ample room being 
provided for any enlargement which may be necessitated 
by the growth of the business. 

In the construction of this plant it was the purpose of 
President A. J. Lindemann to secure buildings which 
would be as nearly fire proof as possible and which would 


arranged under the regulations of this association. A 
sprinkler system is installed on the top floor of the main 
building, which is the only part of the building in which 
such protection seemed to be desirable. A large reservoir 
is located on the grounds with a capacity of 125,000 gal- 
lons, from which a supply of water can be obtained for 
immediate use in case of necessity. In the engine room 
a Jarge fire pump has been installed, manufactured by 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, for the purpose of 
pumping water from the reservoir to any part of the 
premises. 

The topography of the ground on which this factory 
is located presented a favorable opportunity for such an 
arrangement of the buildings as would avoid the use of 
hoists in taking material to the charging floor of the 
foundry, and also would allow shipments to be made from 
the second floor of the main building and the japanning 
building. The ground is sloping, there being a difference 
in elevation of 12% feet from the ground floor of the 
different buildings to the level upon which the railroad 
track runs. Materials for foundry use are thus stored 
on elevated ground, from which they are taken by means 
of a short bridge directly to the charging platform. For 
the purpose of enabling materials to be teamed through 
the yard with the least difficulty the driveways have beep 
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paved with cement, which thus avoids all mud in winter 
aud dust in summer. 

The main building is four stories in hight. The front 
portion of the ground floor is used for office purposes, 
the space thus allotted being divided into several rooms, 
which are well furnished and have cement floors. Here 
are also located a laboratory, a well equipped room for 
hospital purposes, a drafting room and the usual lava- 
tory, toilet rooms, &c. In the rear of the offices, but sep- 
arated from them by a wide passageway, is the cleaning 
room for cleaning castings, which are brought here di- 
rectly from the foundry. The tumbling barrels are of 
the most appreved pattern, the dust being drawn from 
them by exhausters and deposited outside the building. 
A heavy press room is located in the rear, in which all 
shearing and pressing of sheet metal is done on heavy 
machines. ‘hese machines press sheet metal into shapes 
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floor is fitted with a very fine equipment for making parts 
of gasoline and oil stoves. Automatic screw machines, 
nut tapping machines, lathes, drills and other machines 
have been installed which are equal to a producing ca- 
pacity ef 400 gasoline stoves and 300 oil stoves daily. 
In connection with this shop is a large tool room equipped 
with modern planers, lathes, drills, &¢c., in which the 
company make their own tools and their own repairs. 
Portions of this floor are used for the purpose of testing 
the cempleted gasoline stoves and oil stoves. The testing 
departments are in constant use, a large number of 
benches being employed, which are filled with stoves as 
fust as they are completed, and the testing thus continues 
all day long. The fourth or top floor is fitted with spe- 
cial machines for the manufacture of stove pipe, elbows, 
roasting pans, portable ovens and heating stoves. The 
sheets required for these various purposes are stored in 





Fig. 2.—Steel Range Department, 
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for ranges, gasoline stoves, &c., which are finished on 
the upper floors. The ground floor is further used for 
storing sheets, of which a very heavy stock is necessarily 
earried. This floor being on a lower level than the rail- 
road track, the sheets are delivered into the storage room 
with but little labor by means of a chute. The second 
floor is largely used by the steel range department, illus- 
rated in Fig. 2. Here the different portions of the ranges 
are assembled and mounted. On this floor is also located 
the nickel plating department, with which are connected 
the polishing and buffing rooms. The parts required to 
be nickeled pass through the hands of workmen at the 
polishing machines, next through the nickeling depart- 
ment, and are then buffed, after which they pass imme- 
diately into a storeroom, from which they are drawn to 
the several departments of the works as required. Ex- 
hnausters are here provided for taking all the dust away 
from the polishing machines. On a level with this floor, 
in the rear of the building, is a long, covered shipping 
platform extending along the railroad track. The third 


rachs, in which the different sizes are assorted, and they 
are thus conveniently at hand as required. The company 
manufacture both corrugated and pieced elbows. The 
machines for this purpose are of the most modern pat- 
tern, enabling a large product to be turned out. Two 
large elevators connect all the floors of this building, one 
being located in the rear close to the shipping platform 
and the other on the side nearest the foundry. The walls 
of this building are designed to carry two more stories, 
should they be required. 

A bridge extends from the third floor of the main 
building to the japanning building. This bridge is 130 
feet long. and is constructed wholly of steel with a 
cement floor. The japanning building is a three-story 
building. of which the top floor is used for the japanning 
ovens and the lower floors partly for storage and partly 
for shipping gasoline goods. In illustration of the com- 
pleteness of the protection against fire, the fact may be 
stated that recently two barrels of the japan used in the 
japanning room ignited, but the employees simply closed 
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the windows and doors and waited on the outside for the 
fire to burn itself out. When they entered the room 
shortly afterward they found nothing but a slightly dis- 
colored ceiling to indicate that there had been a fire. 
This japanning department is of great capacity, contain- 
ing five large sized ovens, with all the necessary racks 
and other appliances. So much of the work turned out 
by this company is completed with a japan finish that 
large capacity in this line is needed. City gas is used 
iu operating the ovens. 

The power house is divided into a boiler and engine 
room. ‘The boiler room contains two 200 horse-power 
boilers, only one of which is needed at present in operat- 
ing the machinery, the other being held in reserve. These 
boilers also heat the entire plant in winter, the steam 
passing to the detached buildings in underground pipes. 
Slack coal of the cheapest quality can be used under 
these boilers, which are fitted with hollow grates, manu- 
factured by the J. L. White Furnace Company of Milwau- 
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diameter and have a melting capacity of 15 tons per 
hour. 

While the utmost care has been taken in designing 
und constructing the works to secure protection from 
fire and ecopomy of operation, the comfort of the work- 
men has been equally the subject of solicitude. All de- 
partments are amply provided with lavatory and sanitary 
facilities, so that the workmen may have every con- 
venience for Cleanliness and personal comfort. It has 
been somewhat discouraging for the company to find that 
applianees of this kind have not been fully appreciated, 
but they propose to conduct a campaign of education and 
teach the workmen the necessity of using the facilities 
which have been provided. For the purpose of contribut- 
ing still further to their comfort an arrangement is being 
wade to provide hot water at all times, so that those who 
desire to use hot water for washing may enjoy this 
luxury. 

The coimpéeny have retained their building in the city, 





Fig. 3.—Interior of No. 1 Foundry. 
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kee. A small blower placed on top of the boiler forces 
air down a pipe through the grates, thus creating a 
forced draft whenever this may be needed for the pur 
pose of securing better combustion. The engine room 
contains two engines, one of which is a Reynolds-Cor- 
liss of 150 horse-power and the other an Ideal of 100 
horse-power. A fire pump is also located in this room, 
as previously stated. The engines operate Milwaukee 
Electric Company’s dynamos, one being direct connected 
to the Ideal engine and the other operated by belt from 
the Reynolds-Corliss engine. All the power for the plant 
is here generated, motors being used in the different 
buildings or departments for operating the machinery. 
The foundry buildings are light and airy. An interior 
view of the No. 1 foundry is shown in Fig. 3. The light 
is furnished both from the sides and through skylights in 
the roof. The character of the work turned out in thtse 
foundries is all small, no piece weighing more than 20 
pounds ; consequently no cranes are needed. Duplicates 
heing copstantly made, molding machines are largely 
used. The foundries are equipped with the Sly cinder 
barrel for saving the waste iron from cupola slag. Two 
cupolas are used, which are placed in a cupola room be- 
tween the two foundries, so that both can be served from 
one charging platform. These cupolas are so placed that 
one fuces each foundry. They are 72 inches in outside 


using a portion of it for their main offices and the remain- 
der for storage purposes. 
auiasausiiestiasallbipainiscienpmisiice 

The Ontario Power Company have decided to make 
their proposed big flume through Victoria Park, on the 
Canadian side at Niagara, of steel. This flume will ex- 
tend from a forebay at the head of the upper rapids 
through Victoria Park, running along at the base of a 
bluff, and will be concealed. It will have a total length 
of 5880 feet, and will be 18 feet in diameter. The steel 
will have a thickness of about 14 inch, reinforced by heavy 
steel hoops. Temporary shops will be erected on the 
ground for its construction. It will be built by the 
Jencks Machine Company. The temporary plant will in- 
clude power house, machine shop, boiler house, office and 
boarding house. About 200 tons of rivets will be used. 
A temporary railroad will be built along the route of the 
flume to handle the steel. It is expected that over a year 
will be consumed in its construction. 

Superheated steam upon the Schmidt system is being 
installed upon many foreign railways, notably in the 
Prussian State railways, where there are 70 engines so 
fitted, and also in Italy, Russia and Belgium. In this 
country the Canadian Pacific and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road are building locomotives to use superheated steam. 
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Official Testing of Steel Tapes. 


August 11, 1903.—The National 
Bureau of Standards is now prepared to compare steel 


WASHINGTON. D. C., 


and other metal tapes used in engineering, surveying 
and manufacturing with the United States Bench Stand- 
ard, and is framing revised regulations for the testing 
of such tapes graduated into both feet and meters. The 
charges for this work are nominal, ranging from 75 
cents to $2, according to the length of the tapes and 
the number of determinations desired. Manufacturers 
desiring to avail themselves of the facilities of the 
Bureau should observe closely the regulations in order 
to expedite the testing and return of such tapes as may 
be forwarded. 

The total length and as many divisions as may be 
desired will be tested, the fee depending upon the num 
ber of divisions compared. In many cases it is sufficient 
to know the correction for the full length of the tape only. 
For measuring distances greater or less than the full 
length of the tape, it is unnecessary to test more than a 
few additional subdivisions. For example, any distance 
in even feet greater or less than the full length of a 
100-foot tape may be accurately measured if the correc- 
tions are known for its entire length, for each 10-foot 
subdivision, and for each foot of the first five feet. 
The Bureau is not at present prepared to support tapes 
at intervals, and all comparisons will therefore be made 
for the present with the tapes horizontal and supported 
throughout their entire lengths. 

In every case the party desiring verification of a tape 
must specify the exact number of comparisons desired, 
the points at which such comparisons are to be made, 
and also the tension to be used. For general purposes the 
test indicated above is recommended. 

The National Bureau of Standards test number will 
be stamped or etched upon the tape if the total length is 
on a single piece of metal ribbon. A tape in which the 
initial mark is a wire loop or where the end mark is on 
a spring balance sent with the tape will not be stamped 
with the certificate number. 

Tapes should be securely packed in cases or packages 
which may be used in returning them to the owner. In 
all cases transportation charges are payable by the party 
desiring the test and should be prepaid. Tapes are re- 
turned charges “ collect” unless otherwise arranged for. 
Fees should be sent with the tape and should be remitted 
by United States postal money or express money order 
drawn to the order of the “ Secretary, National Bureau 
of Standards.” The following schedule of fees for verifi- 
cation of tapes has been established : 


I.—Tapes Graduated Into Feet. 


Determination of total length, not greater than 100 feet.$0.75 
For total iength of 200 feet, including comparison of the 


es 


IS | SII es Sent a aa ae odo ea ee ows re 
¢ For total length of 300 feet, including comparison of 
100-foot and 200-foot divisions................... 1.75 
d@ Each further subdivision compared................... 10 
II.—-Tapes Graduated Into Meters. 
e Determination of total length of tapes not longer than 
IES 6 i SG i: 9 0 us ted sk Wa hk awk ai i Kwek, A aw $0.75 
f For total !engths over 30 meters and not greater than 60 
meters, including comparison of middle point...... - 1.25 
g For total !engths over 60 meters and not greater than 90 
meters, including comparison of each third of total 
MORE le ead wins Hata a urk Had waa ae hoa are werd aiate Se Goes 1.75 
A’ For total lengths of 100 meters, each 25-meter point also 
A Oe ee EE ee Ce CPC CERT OT 2.00 
é Each further subdivision compared................... 10 


In addition to the above tests, determinations will 
be made of the length of tapes at additional tensions to 
ascertain the coefficient of elongation, and comparisons 
will also be made at different temperatures, if desired, in 
order to furnish data for the determination of the co- 
efficient of expansion. The Bureau states that com- 
parisons of a large number of tapes of various makes, 
covering a wide range of temperature, indicate that co- 
efficients of steel tapes do not differ materially from 
that of the United States Bench Standard, viz. : 0.0000063 
per degree F., or 0.0000114 per degree C., and for all 
purposes except the most refined geodetic work the above 
coefficient is sufficiently accurate. When a special de- 
termination of the coefficient is desired, a sufficient time 
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inust be allowed to secure the necessary range of tem- 
perature 

The certificate furnished by the Bureau of Standards 
will contain the following data: Description of tape; 
National Bureau of Standards number, where allowed; 
party for whom tape is compared; temperature at which 
the comparison is made; method of support of tape 
(which for the time beirg will be throughout the entire 
length) ; tension at which the tape is compared and at 
which it should be used; the corrected value of each 
space compared, at the standard temperature, which is 
G2 degrees F. for customary tapes and 0 degrees C. for 
inetric tapes, values at other convenient temperatures 
being stated when requested; date of certification; the 
seal of the Bureau and the signature of the Director, 
and special remarks where necessary. Ww. L. C. 





Unions in Butte. 








In « highly interesting letter trom the pen ot Thomas 
I’. Woodlock, editor of the Wall Street Journal, on Butte, 
Mont., we take the following: 

As for the unions in Butte, so far as I could learn, 
the only industry which is not organized in the town is 
that of the newspaper reporters. I failed to learn of 
any other. As an example of the extent to which or- 
ganization has been carried I may mention the fact that 
there are just 11 passenger elevators in Butte. The 
operators of these elevators are a union, which has zffili- 
ated itself with the Bin Boys’ Union, these, of course, 
being attached to the bowling alleys. Messenger boys, 
barbers, waiters, women stenographers, butchers, stable- 
men—all have their unions and their ruler, their dele- 
gates and their officers, their contributions and their by- 
laws. No nonunion man has any right to stay in Butte 
if he wants to work, and none does stay long. Every one 
in Butte who works for a living carries a card from 
his union—or her union—for no card, no work. ‘Take 
the Barbers’ Union, for instance; no man can shave a cus- 
tomer in Denver without a card on penalty of a heavy 
fine for the boss who employs him. Now a card in the 
Barbers’ Union costs $15. Suppose a barber who is broke 
comes to Butte. He cannot earn $15 until he has worked 
and he cannot work till he has $15. What is he to do? 
In practice he avoids Butte., and hence the Barbers’ 
Union is not troubled with too much competition from 
the outside world, Q. E. D.. the D. standing for desider- 
atum. Butte is surely not the place for a “ scab” seeking 
a health resort, or a job. 

The powerful union_is that of the miners, and it 
numbers probably 8000 to 9000 men. Of these perliaps 
50 per cent. are Irish, and half the remainder are Cor- 
nishmen, the balance of the roll being of varied nation- 
ality. These are imposing figures, but as a matter of 
fact the Miners’ Union is not especially strong, having 
heen beaten some years ago in a strike, and probably be- 
ing now about to undergo a cut in wages when the Amal- 
gamated mines and new smelters (at Anaconda) »>pen 
up again. The mines have now been closed for three 
weeks, and will likely be closed for five weeks more. The 
town is full of idle miners at present, and most of them 
have saved little or no money. Many will be hungry be- 
fore the mines are again at work, and the impression is 
that the Amalgamated will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to reopen only at reduced wages. This, however, 
is uncertain. The Amalgamated employ about 7000 
men, against about 1000 employed by F. A. Heinze, but 
Heinze has made the rate of wages for all. This was one 
of his political strokes. 

The unions in Butte vary their practice very much, 
one as compared with another. Some pin their faith to 
walking delegates : others, as the barbers, will take no ac- 
tien save by vote of the union. Some are prominent in 
politics as unions; others take no part collectively or as 
The Miners’ Union. for instance, is not, as such. 
in polities. It is conservatively administered by its iead- 
ers. and its members vote as they please. It may be said. 
moreover, that the strength of the individual unions in 
tutte is in inverse ratio to their aggressiveness. The 
Waiters’ Union is now paying the penalty of too much 
From 12 hours a day and $21 a week the rnion 
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thought it would like a change to eight hours a day 
and the same weekly pay. The employers are now using 
girls at $7 a week and eight hours a day, and the union 
will be beaten. Sympathy with unionism is not entirely 
as strong as it was when the police stood by, smiling and 
twirling their clubs, as the mob smashed the windows of 
the telegraph company whose messengers were on strike. 
Unionism is giving signs of having “run to seed” here 
and there—even in Butte. 


————$—<>_ - 


Northern [lotors Operating a Milwaukee Turret 
Lathe. 


The engraving shows a 28-inch Milwaukee turret 
lathe operated by motors built by the Northern Elec 
trical Mfg. Company of Madison, Wis. The motor driv- 
ing the spindle is mounted on top of the head stock and 
is geared direct to the head stock mechanism. The motor 
controller is of the drum type and is located within con- 
venient reach of the operator. The motor has 12 speeds 
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ical manner, both in the natural and pulverized forms. 
There has been supplied in the same natural manner an 
other form of combustible than coal, which is the subject 
of this evening’s discussion, viz., oil. 

For many years refined oils have been used as fuel 
where the greater heat value alone determined the selec 
tion, but its use in large quantities where it has replaced 
coal is confined to such as is found in the natural state 
There are about 19,000 heat units in a pound of oil, and 
about 12,000 available ones in a pound of coal. In com 
paring the two fuels, it is not alone the difference in 
heat value per pound that must be considered. 

There are objections to the use of coal which would 
make oil the more desirable fuel if the heat values were 
the same, provided the cost of oil allowed the selection 
In the ordinary way of firing coal there is the opening 
and shutting of the fire door with the constant change 
of temperature and the effect of this change upon the 
furnace, the combustion chamber and tubes in an inter- 
nally fired boiler, and upon the shell or tubes in an ex- 
ternally fired one. It is from the effect of this change 





THE NORTHERN MOTORS OPERATING MILWAUKEE TURRET LATHE. 


ahead and 12 speeds reverse, with a range from 600 to 
1200 revolutions per minute. The motor located at the 
rear of the head stock drives the traverse mechanism of 
the turret through a Renold silent chain. The entire 
arrangement is simple and effective, and greatly increases 
the capacity of the machine. 

ctaienenaialtaiataseaiziis 


Fuel Oil. 


At a meeting of the Mechanical and Engineering Sec- 
tion of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, Jobn F. 
Rowland, Jr., spoke on fuel oil as follows: 

Under the conditions of using a triple expansion en- 
gine, a horse-power hour may be obtained for a pound 
and a half of coal per hour, and if the boilers, engine and 
condenser be properly looked after, this result is con- 
tinuously possible, using the average grade of either 
anthracite or bituminous coal. It may be either from 
the impossibility of using steam in this multiple expap- 
sion manner because of the smallness of the unit, or the 
undesirability on account of the difficulty or expense of 
obtaining condensing water, that power is had from the 
expansion of steam in a single cylinder without a con- 
denser. The endeavor to obtain from this latter condi- 
tion the best possible economy bas resulted in the numer- 
ous devices for supplying coal to a boiler in a mechun- 


that most of the deterioration in boilers is due, and most 
of the expense of upkeep is entailed. 

The deposition of soot on the tubes of a boiler consti- 
tutes perhaps the greatest heat waste in burning coal, 
and coal can hardly be burned in a manner to prevent 
this. Until the ashes from the burning of coal are re- 
moved from the vicinity of a boiler, there is a constant 
deterioration of any metal with which they come in con- 
tact. 

It is possible, in burning oil, to dispense entirely with 
the temperature changes, there are no ashes to remove, 
and careful burning of the oil leaves very little unburned 
carbon. The burning of oil entails a minimum of ex- 
pense for operating. The oil may be burned with the use 
of either steam or air, or a combination of the two, to 
atomize it and to provide sufficient oxygen for combus- 
tion. In selecting an oil burner that uses steam to 
atomize the oil, care must be taken that the quantity 
of steam be not too great a percentage of the total amount 
generated. If the plant where oil is burned uses pneu- 
matic tools, it may be more advantageous to use air. 
Where a forced draft system of combustion is used, a 
combination of steam for atomizing and air for combus- 
tion may be used, and this combination gives results 
that have probably not been exceeded for economy. 

In a plant of over 4000 horse-power, using steam to 
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atomize the oil and air at a pressure of 3 inches of water 
for combustion, there is obtained regularly a net evapo- 
ration of 14.1 pounds of water from and at 212 degrees 
per pound of oil. The tubes are sponged in this plant 
once a month, as against every day when coal was used, 
and no repairs to furnaces or tubes have been necessary 
after seven months. 

There is a considerable difference in the price of oil, 
depending on the distance it has to be carried, and while 
the price may be prohibitive where the distance is great, 
the fact remains that oil is largely superseding coal as a 
fuel, and when the economy of operation where oil is 
used has been continued for a sufficiently long time to 
have the results studied and diffused, there is no ques 
tion but that oil will be still more generally used as a 
fuel. 

‘cilia 


Machine for Grinding Twist Drills for Wood 
Boring. 


While the twist drill grinder has for many years been 
considered a necessity in metal working shops, it has 
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Niagara Falls. Several Canadian capitalists went to 
Syracuse recently, where Mr. Ruthenberg at present has 
his laboratories, and were favorably impressed with the 
process, and it is said decided to build a plant on the 
Welland River to thoroughly test the method, using 
Niagara Falls power for the purpose. Mr. Ruthenberg 
last summer read a paper on the manufacture of steel 
by the electric process at the meeting of the Electro- 
Chemical Society of America. Later he experimented at 
Lockport. 


oe 


The Dover Forge & Iron Company.—The Dover 
Forge & Iron Company, Canal Dover, Ohio, have com- 
menced to build their works at that point. They will 
manufacture bars for making roofing tin and galvanized 
sheets, to meet the growing demand for these products. 
The plant will contain muck and finishing rolls, steam 
hammers, charcoal knobbling fires, puddling furnaces 
and every accessory for making fine quality. The men 
to be employed will be carefully selected with a view to 
securing the services of only those who have had success- 
ful experience in the making of high grade English or 





MACHINE FOR GRINDING 


only lately been introduced in wood working establish- 
ments. The grinder here illustrated, built by the Wil- 
marth & Morman Company of Grand Rapids, Mich., will 
grind these drills accurately and uniformly, and at the 
very sharp angle required for drills to be used in wood. 
The machine has two V-grooved drill holders, one for 
rigbt, the other for left hand drills, both interchangeably 
fitted to the oscillating bracket. In operation the holder 
is swung to and fro while the drill is fed to the wheel 
by means of the feed nut on the tail stock spindle. Both 
cutting lips are ground to exactly the same length and 
angie, so that the work of cutting is equally divided be- 
tween them, and the drill will do more and better work 
than when ground, inaccurately, by hand. 

The machine shown is intended to stand on the bench 
or pedestal and to be belted to an overhead countershaft. 
It is also arranged to stand on the floor, with the counter- 
shaft contained in the base, so that it can be belted direct 
to the line shaft either overhead or below the floor. 

socaniingtidaiiliiamicaannitinae 

It is possible that the Ruthenberg process for mak- 
ing steel by electricity will be given a commercial trial 
along the Niagara frontier. Rumor now couples it with 
a plant to be located on the Welland River not far from 
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Swedish bars. It is expected that the works will be in 
operation early in January. All contracts for machinery 
have been placed conditional upon prompt shipment. A. 
seard is secretary and general manager of the company. 
He will personally supervise the operations, which will 
be confined exclusively to the manufacture of special tin 
plate and sheet bars and not to finished material. 


— or 


The International Railway Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y., are to make extensive improvements and alterations 
in their motive power plants for operating their city and 
suburban lines, involving an expenditure of over $1,000.- 
000. Niagara Falls power is used with auxiliary storage 
battery plants and supplementary steam plants for emer- 
gency use. About a year will be required to complete the 
new plants and equipment. 


We are indebted to Eduardo Higginson of 10 Canute 
Road, Southampton, England, consul of Peru, for a map 
of the Republic of Peru issued under the authority of Don 
Engenio Larrabure y Unanue, Minister of Foreign Af- 


fairs. It is accompanied by interesting descriptive mat- 
ter. 
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A Great Captain of Industry, John 
Ericsson. 


BY EGBERT P. WATSON. 


The dedication of a new statue to the memory of a 
great engineer, John Ericsson, in this city on the Ist 
inst., reminds me of many instances within my personal 
knowledge of him which reveal a side of his nature and 
disposition not generally known, but which should be to 
do him jpstice. For nearly 25 years I was favored with 
his friendship and had substantial tokens of it; this ac- 
quaintance came about through a combination of cir- 
cumstances which were peculiar. By the chances of life 
it so happened that I drove the first bolt in the turret of 
the original “ Monitor.” I was then a machinist in the 
old Novelty Iron Works in this city, and having made a 
reamer for the bolt holes was ordered to go down and 
try it in the punched holes to see if it would fit. I did 
this and drove one of the bolts in to prove it. Shortly 
afterward I was invited to a position in the editorial 
office of the leading technical paper of the day, and in the 
course of work took occasion to comment favorably upon 
the “ Monitor ” itself. 

This vessel had many enemies in high positions who 
lost no opportunity to depreciate her value to the coun- 
try: her friends were few and far between, and Erics- 
son was grateful to any one who stood up for her. Up to 
within a few days of her trial I had never met Captain 
Ericsson, and was surprised to receive a note from his 
secretary asking me to call on him. Now at this junc- 
ture this was a very unusual thing; the country was in 
the throes of civil war, and every one was at the highest 
tension, Ericsson especially, for his reputation and for- 
tunes were staked upon what might happen within a very 
few hours. That he should be capable of unbending for 
an interview with a total stranger, when he refused to 
see officials of high standing in the army and navy, was 
remarkable to say the least. The appointment was kept 
and a very brief one it was, merely rushing in and rush- 
ing out of the room upon Captain Ericsson’s part, with 
a cordial grasp of the hand and a few words to express 
his obligations, and I found myself upon the doorstep, 
being literally thrust out by Ericsson with a ‘“ Good 
morning, sir, I am busy,” without exactly knowing how 
I got there. 

Thereafter I had Occasion to call, by his invitation, 
many times, and saw him under all conditions of life, 
once when an attempt to blackmail him had been made 
by a fatuous reporter of a daily paper. To say that he 
was angry is a very mild expression; he was simply 
furious. The reporter had an article with him written 
by some one on the staff which he said Captain Ericsson 
might like to see before it was published; it raked the 
“ Monitor ”’ system fore and aft as a mere job to get the 
people’s money. Ericsson read the article and then 
asked the reporter what it would cost to suppress it—to 
trap him. The reply was: 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“Go and publish it, you infernal scoundrel; I do not 
care what you publish. I live for the truth, but you are 
an infernal liar; I will not have such a man in my house 
another moment; get out!” 

I saw him just after this incident and he was still 
fuming from it. 3 

This narrative, to be truthful, should record that this 
was frequently his mood, and he had much to make him 
so. He was by nature a most forceful man, combative 
and assertive to a marked degree; he was not diplomatic 
or reticent about anything; if he had an opinion he 
gave it in old fashioned Anglo-Saxon terms that left no 
doubt of what it was. Once when I supposed I had in- 
vented a desirable form of screw propeller he looked it 
over carefully, and then said: “It is not worth a damn.” 
On another occasion, however, when I showed him a 
working model of a lever engine, a type he particularly 
approved of, he said it was excellent, very good indeed, 
and he would like to see it in action. He asked how 
fast the model had run (it was 4 feet long and 8 
inches beam), and when I replied at the rate of three 
miles an hour for a short distance, he said: “ My, my! 
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You have done a great thing; I never could make a model 
go faster than one and a half miles an hour.” 

These incidents are not related because I happened 
to be an actor in them, but for the reason that they 
show Ericsson to have been fair minded and not in 
capable of seeing value in the ideas of others. This 
view is taken by many at this day, upon very slight 
evidence; he had a great deal of trouble with contractors, 
for all of his work was done by shops; he never owned 
one himself. Often when he was explaining his plans 
to superintendents and others, some one who had not 
given the machine the least study would suggest that 
some details should be changed, and then he would be 
furious indeed and utter very burning words; not with- 
out justification, perhaps, for a prudent man, wise in 
his day and generation, will not make suggestions to 
alter any one’s plans without an invitation to do so. 

It has been said that Ericsson had much to contend 
with in his surroundings and the chances of life; this 
is true, and it is not generally known that for his Mon- 
itor plans he never received one penny from the Govern- 
ment in any form, and all bills introduced in Congress 
to compensate him were killed by his enemies. It was 
the same with the United States steam vessel “ Prince- 
ton,” which was the first screw steam vessel of war 
owned by the Navy, and the pioneer in naval screw 
steamers, although the English naval steam _ vessel 
“Ranger” was built shortly after. Through the in- 
fluence of naval officers of the period Ericsson was never 
rewarded for her plans and engines, which were a dis- 
tinct innovation at that time. These things had their 
influence in a marked degree, and while he was a man 
who would not submit to an injustice if he could help 
it, in these instances he was powerless. Another inci- 
dent which happened long after the civil war came 
about through the neglect of the managers of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, in 1876, to invite Captain Ericsson to 
contribute a history of his inventions. He was greatly 
chagrined, but this could be remedied, and he set about 
it. It took the form of a large volume containing his 
principal engines and devices of every kind from the be- 
ginning of his career. It was profusely illustrated with 
costly engravings and printed on plate paper made ex- 
pressly for it. The edges were gilded with pure gold, 
or 18 carat, at least, and bound in the best turkey 
morocco. This book cost $60 a volume or $60,000 for an 
edition of 1000 copies for complimentary distribution ; 
none of them was ever sold by Ericsson. It was doubt- 
less the most costly work ever gotten out in this coun- 
try. 

Contrary to the general opinion, Ericsson was not a 
rich man, and his secretary told me once that he never 
had an income until he was over 60 years of age; that 
came from his hot air engine, which was largely used, 
and is still in the market, for pumping. If he was nom- 
inally short of funds, there was certainly no evidence 
of it in his expeditures, for he was lavish enough in that 
direction, and his right hand never knew what was given 
away by his left. 

One instance of his disregard for money is shown by 
an occurrence in the Morgan Iron Works, where he was 
having a surface condenser built. The casting was diffi- 
cult to make by reason of its shape, and the foreman of 
the foundry wanted to leave it in the sand to cool before 
uncovering it entirely, but Ericsson was anxious to see 
it und ordered it dug out. It looked all right, and after 
a little badinage wth the foreman about his timidity 
Ericsson went away. The next day, however, told a 
different tale—the shrinkage had torn the casting in two 
and the foreman awaited his visit with anxiety. When 
he came and saw what happened he merely said: “ Can 
you make another with what you know now?” “ Yes 
sir,” said the foreman. “Go ahead then,” said Ericsson 
That condenser casting cost $1500 and the loss fell upo! 
Ericsson. He did not make many mistakes, but, like al 
men, he made some. He did not put the blame for “hen 
upon others. In appearance Ericsson was of middle hight, 
but he had immense shoulders and chest, and must have 
possessed great strength; his countenance was stern and 
forbidding, but when pleased he could lighten up, and ir 
that mood was a handsome man. In his youth he must 
have been very attractive indeed. Always when I saw hin 
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his dress was immaculate black broadcloth, and he evident- 
ly had a partiality for brown windsor soap, for the odor 
of it was pronounced. In his ordinary moods he was a 
companionable man, saying what was to be said with 
few words, not sententiously, but with a fair vocabulary 
for a foreigner. He never quite got rid of his “ burr,” 
so to call it, but held on to his r’s until they rang again. 
During the last 30 years of his life he lived at 36 Beach 
street, near St. John’s Park, West Broadway, which was 
once a residential district of the city greatly affected by 
the older citizens. He disliked change so much that long 
after the park had been changed into the New York Cen- 
tral Railway freight depot he still remained. Upon either 
side of him were cheap boarding houses, French, Italian 
and German merchants in rags and bones, and quantities 
of wandering curs of low degree, so that there was “a 
general flavor of mild decay ” over all. It seemed strange 
that he should reside in such a locality, but he lived and 
died in it. 

The models of all his inventions were displayed in 
glass cases around the room, and they were beautifully 
made. Every detail was constructed upon a certain 
scale, and woe be to the model maker if he departed in the 
least from the drawing. He had to make good the least 
discrepancy and take a lecture besides. Ericsson was a 
fine draughtsman and never permitted any rule of thumb 
business in getting dimensions, one piece from another. 
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He declared that all dimensions were on the drawings 
and the machine would go together all right if they were 
followed. He was never idle but always engaged in plan- 
ning new departures in his profession. At 84 years of 
age he sent his secretary with some drawings to show me 
that his hand had not yet lost its cunning. They were 
surprisingly clear for a man of his years. Late in life 
he shunned all association with every one. He had be- 
come very deat and was sensitive to his infirmity, but 
he did not forget anyone who had ever had his regard 
and confidence. 
—— 


The Nelson Loose Pulley. 


The toose pulley here illustrated is somewhat of a 
departure from the average attempt at producing a sat- 
isfactory device for the-high speeds common in wood 
working shops. An unusually large amount of bearing 
surface has been provided. The sleeve fastened to the 
shaft provides for the bearing surface, not only by its 
increased diameter, but also by having in each end a 
bearing for the pulley. The ordinary loose pulley hub 
is too short and the diameter too small to provide suffi- 
cient surface to prevent the belt tension forcing the oil 
from between the surfaces. As, however, the oil is re- 
tained in any bearing by capillary attraction and forced 
out by the pressure on the bearing, it is obvious that 
there must be provided some means of producing suffi- 
cient capillary attraction to prevent the oil being pressed 
out; or, the attraction remaining the same, there should 
be provided encugh bearing surface so that the pressure 
per square iuch will be reduced to an amount where it is 
incapable of forcing out the oil. In this pulley the oil 
chamber is between the bearing surface and the shaft, so 
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that ceutrifugal force assists lubrication, and as the 
higher the speed the greater this force. lubrication is 
greatest when most needed. The film of oil interposed 
between the bearing surfaces is so thick that at no time 
is there a metal to metal contact. These pulleys, which 
are made by the Wilmarth & Morman Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., are dust preof, so that the oil always re 
inains clean. 
ccccnincetccaaliiaencianimiiiais 


Holthoff Machinery Company Purchased. 


The negotiations just consummated by which Benja- 
min Guggenheim of New York and associates have pur- 
chased the Holthoff Machinery Company of Cudahy, 
Wis., are more interesting than would seem at first 
glance, for not only are the company assured of very sub- 
stantial financial support but also a large amount of 
business. Mr. Guggenheim is a member of the firm of M. 
Guggenheim’s Sons, who have immense mining and 
smelting properties in this country and Mexico, and it is 
stated that these interests are alone sufficient to utilize 
the present output of the plant. He is also president 
of the Loomis-Pettibone Gas Machinery Company of 52-54 
William street, New York, who are to erect a very 
large plant in Linden township, near South Elizabeth, 
N. J., and to whom the Holthoff Company will hereafter 
be closely allied. 

To provide for the increased business that will come 
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through the influence of the new owners, the capacity 
of the plant at Cudahy is to be considerably enlarged, 
both by the erection of additional buildings and the 
installation of new machinery, none of which has been 
purchased. Details of these improvements are not yet 
available, and the character and amount of machinery 
that will be required are not yet known. While the man- 
ufacture of mining machinery is to be continued as the 
chief business at this plant, other lines may be taken 
up in the near future. 

The Holthoff Machinery Company will occupy as 
their New York office part of the suite now occupied 
by the Loomis-Pettibone Company, and Cyrus Robin- 
son, vice-president and general manager of the latter 
company, will be general manager of the former. He 
will be the engineer in charge of all important improve- 
ments. 

As the Loomis-Pettibone Gas Machinery Company 
have not yet contracted for the equipment for their pro- 
posed new plant, the aggregate amount of machinery 
to be purchased by both companies is quite large, and 
it will not be amiss here to give a brief outline of the 
two plants. 

The works of the Holthoff Machinery Company were 
first put into operation early in July of last year, and 
consist of a boiler shop, 100 x 250 feet; machine shop, 
110 x 250 feet; pattern shop, 80x120 feet, and office 
building. 

The plant of the Loomis-Pettibone Company will con- 
sist of a producer shop, 100x680 feet; machine shop, 
consisting of two buildings, 65 x 600 feet each; foundry, 
112 x 500 feet; erecting shop, 40x 150 feet, and pattern 
and storage house, 112 x 200 feet. The product will be 
gas engines in large units and gas apparatus. 
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The Molding Machine.* 


BY S. H. STUPAKOFF, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Characteristics. 


The object of machine molding is to save labor, to 
increase the output of a foundry, to decrease the cost of 
production, to produce uniform and, if possible, better 
castings than can be produced by hand, and to employ the 
smallest possible amount of skill in those particular 
molding operations which comprise a series of ever re- 
peated automatonous movements. 

It is obvious that it would require a complicated 
mechanism to perform successively and su~essfully all 
the necessary operations to make a complete mold, even 
if it were only the mold of a simple pattern. And, in 
consequence, the general equipment of a foundry which 
accomplishes this object must be necessarily quite an 
elaborate and expensive matter. The majority of de- 
signs of molding machines run in this direction, whereas 
in most cases it would have been better if the energy ex- 
pended had been directed to their simplification. Such 
tendencies lead to complications which are altogether un- 
suited for foundry practice; they meet with little favor, 
and machines built upon these principles are of short life. 
Only the simpler molding machines have a chance of 
meeting with more or less success, even if they perform 
but a few operations, providing they perform these well. 

Many founders would be well satisfied if at least some 
of the more expensive operations could be performed 
satisfactorily with the aid of time saving machinery. 
With this object in view, some ingenious founder or 
molder originally devised a contrivance to withdraw his 
patterns from the mold by mechanical means. Accessible 
records show that this occurred at least during the first 
half of the last century. The next step was to employ 
stripping plates, and conjunctively therewith it was at- 
tempted to ram the mold by machinery. These two oper- 
ations—i. e., withdrawing the patterns from the sand 
and ramming the flask—are the basic principles of all 
molding machines? Some machines are constructed to 
perform the one, some to perform the other operation 
and still others combine both in the same apparatus. 
All subsequent improvements and additions and all vari- 
ations and methods of construction are merely a matter 
of detail. However, it must be said that it is solely 
due to the judicious selection and arrangement of the 
very details and to the superior refinement and quality 








* Paper read before the American Foundrymen’s Association, 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 9 to 11, 19038. 
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of workmanship employed in their construction that 
modern molding machines have actually become a success. 

It would be idle to enter into a detailed description of 
the long series of schemes which have been suggested 
and which have been patented in this and in other coun- 
tries. Some of them seem quite feasible and some of 
them have been successfully put in operation; but the 
majority are more or less impracticable and not worth 
the effort expended thereon. In the following only the 
type of each group will therefore be presented, and occa- 
sionally a description of the more important parts will 
be given, but we shall dwell at length upon the con- 
struction of those machines which have found favor with 
our foundrymen, and which, be it through merit or push, 
have found introduction and gained a strong foothold 
in many of our modern foundries. 

Classification, 

A systematic chart, such as shown, giving in a con- 
densed manner the entire scope of the history and of 
past and present achievements of molding operations and 
molding machinery, will serve as the best means of rep- 
resenting this art in all its stages. It needs little or no 
explanation. An examination of its contents will not 
only show the functions of each individual class of ma- 
chines, but it will also explain the gradual development 
and the relationship of the various contrivances. It may 
also aid to acquaint the reader with the extensive field 
of this branch of the industries, and, incidentally, it may 
enable him to form a fair idea of its future possibilities. 

We observe from the accompanying chart that mold- 
ing machines may be divided into two large groups, ac- 
cording to the manner in which they are operated— 
that is, in hand and in power machinery. The former 
may be made stationary or portable; each class being 
adapted to the peculiarities of existing conditions and 
requirements. Stationary machines may be distributed 
to good advantage along the walls or in rows along the 
aisles of a molding floor; quite frequently they may be 
secured to benches or posts or to the walls of the foun- 
dry. In other instances they may be advantageously 
provided with individual stands. The selection from 
these arrangements depends mostly upon specific cir- 
cumstances, and little can be said against or in favor of 
one method or the other. Portable machines may repre- 
sent the identical details of construction in their mechan- 
ism as stationary machines, but they are always provided 
with individual stands on wheels, which admits of their 
being easily rolled from place to place, following the 
sand heap and the flask pile on the foundry floor and 
leaving the finished molds behind them. 
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A good object lesson of the advantage of movable 
molding machines was given in a pamphlet by Henry BE. 
Pridmore, wherein he explained that “ for filling a foun- 
dry floor with 270 12. x 28 x 8 inch flasks by working 
either at the bench or with stationary molding machines, 
two molders would have to walk 7 miles and 720 feet, 
carrying a heavy flask over half the distance; while with 
the proper arrangement and with movable machine this 
distance was reduced to 6480 feet, or to about one-fifth 
of the above journey.” 

It is interesting to note that the quantity of molding 
sand alone in this case represented a mass equal in weight 
to about 20 tons, which remained practically at the same 
spot where used, while in bench molding or with sta- 
tionary machines it would have to be carried over the 
given distance twice—that is, once from the floor to the 
bench before molding and once from the bench to the floor 
after molding. 

This sounds like a strong argument in favor of porta- 
ble molding machines. But let us sift the ground before 
we jump to conclusions. If the question were asked: 
“Are portable machines always applicable?” we must 
answer decidedly “ No.” In that case there remains noth- 
ing for us to do but to imitate Mahomet and go for the 
sand pile, if the sand pile will not come to us. 

Portable machines are good in their place, but they 
are not good in all places. Molding machines can be made 
portable only in such cases where they are operated 
manually, and economy by portability decreases as the 
size and weight of the machine increase. Machines 
driven by power depend more or less upon fixed positions 
and cannot be moved about. It is of course an object well 
worthy of careful consideration in all cases to save time 
and labor in handling the molding sand, the flasks and 
the finished molds; but other means than portability on 
the part of the molding machines must usually be re- 
sorted to, to attain the desired results. We may find an 
opportunity to discuss them in one of the succeeding 
chapters. 


Hand Presses. 


The simplest form of all molding machines is undoubt- 
edly the “squeezer.” As its name implies, it serves the 
purpose of squeezing—not ramming—the molding sand 
into the flask. This object is accomplished by applying 
pressure to a plunger which is provided with a suitable 
press board and compacting the sand in the flask by this 
operation. Properly speaking, it is therefore a ‘“ plunger 
press,” or a “ plunger molding press.” 

The flask with follow or molding board and patterns 
is usually placed on a platen or table, and either the 
plunger is moved downward or the platen with the flask 
is moved upward. In exceptional cases the plunger or 
plungers move horizontally. Either one of these arrange- 
ments accomplishes the end, but satisfactory results de- 
pend largely upon the details of construction of the re- 
spective machines. 

In most cases the pressure is applied by compound 
leverage, which, as a rule, admits of the simplest and 
most effective design. The moving portions of such ma- 
chines, which are continuously exposed to the erosive ac- 
tion of the molding sand, and which, on this account, are 
subject to considerable friction and much wear, may 
therefore be made exclusively of pin connections. These 
are less expensive, and when worn easier replaced, than 
the parts of any other mechanical movement. 


Hand Presses with Overhead Mechanism. 


The most effective squeezer is one with the most 
powerful and most sensitive leverage, which requires 
little muscular effort and which confines the movements 
of the operator within a small compass. It appears, 
further, that it would be of best advantage to arrange 
all moving parts of a molding machine above the flask, as 
in this manner they will be removed from the direct in- 
fluence of the sand. Such an arrangement would give lit- 
tle opportunity for wear and tear, few interruptions in 
service and a minimum of repairs. 

This principle was followed in the construction of 
the post press, illustrated in Fig. 1, wherein the entire 
mechanism is arranged above the flask. 

The leverage here consists of a toggle joint which is 
operated by toothed eccentric segments, as shown in 


Fig. 2. One of these segments forms an integral) part of 
the combination counterweight and hand lever. and the 
second one is pivoted to the head of the plunger, which 
carries the press board at its lower end. Both segments 
are connected by a double link, which not only keeps the 
teeth of the segments in proper mesh, but which at the 
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Fig. 1.—Post Presse. 





Fig. 3.—Movable Frame. 


Pig. 2.—Toggle Joint. 


same time serves as a member of a toggle joint, of which 
the arm of the lower movable segment is the second mem- 
ber. The eccentrical arrangement of the gear segments 
imparts a quick movement to the plunger at the upper 
period of its stroke and multiplies the power applied at 
its lower period. 

The mechanism is well designed, and comprises but 
few parts for the purpose it accomplishes. But it seems 
that the length of the stroke, depending upon the nature 
of this construction, is rather limited, and it is question- 
able whether the moving portions in spite of their dust 
proof covering are not subjected to the cutting action of 
unavoidable dust. This machine, as found in the market, 
is either secured to a stationary post, and in this case it 
is provided with a bracketed shelf below the plunger 
head, which serves as a support for the bottom or mold 
board and flask, Fig. 1; or it is mounted on a movable 
frame, as illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Some of the various mechanical principles which 
have been suggested for hand presses of the same class, 
or hand squeezers with overhead mechanism, are the 
serew, the rack and pinion, the eccentric, the crankshaft. 
the cam, the single and the double toggle joint and the 
compound lever. All are connected or form part of 4 
rod or plunger which carries a presser board at its lower 
extremity, and all serve for the purpose of depressing 
this plunger and for compressing the molding sand in 
the flask with the presser board. It is an easy matter 
to see the shortcomings of these devices. It is most 
important that a hand press of this class should combine 
with simplicity of construction, powerful leverage, quick 
action. adjustability and accessibility, that the moving 
parts should be subject to little wear, and that sand and 
dust should add but little to the frictional resistance. 
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Hand Presses with Underlying Mechanism. 
A second group of plain hand presses embraces all 
machines which have their mechanism arranged below 
the table or flask, respectively. We meet here with 
numerous designs, which embody almost without excep- 


tion the application of compound levers. Molding ma- 


chines belonging to this class are operated in three dif- 
ferent ways—namely, by forcing the pressure head 
downward, or by forcing the mold upward, or by mov- 
ing both portions toward each other. 

Economical reasons prescribe that the pressure head 
should only occupy its central position with regard to 
the position of the flask on the machine table during the 
performance of its function. At all other times it would 
act as an obstruction, and it should be taken out of the 
way during the placing of the flask on the machine, the 
filing of the same with molding sand and its removal 
after completion of the mold. This is accomplished by 
either pivoting the pressure head uprights to the base 
of the machine or by swinging the head horizontally in 
journals around a vertical post, or by sliding the table 
or the pressure head in guides in a straight line in one 
direction or the other. These three principles are illus- 
trated in Figs. 4, 5 and 6, which require no further ex- 
planation 





Fig. 4 Fig. 5 





Fig. 6. 


Position of the Pressure Head. 


This movement ordinarily requires a special manipu- 
lation by the operator, which is not seriously objection- 
able, especially if the head is counterbalanced, be it by 
weights or by springs. The designers of some machines 
prefer to accomplish this movement by means of the 
main hand lever, which performs the act of pressing. 
And naturally, by doing it in this manner, it can bea done 
only at the expense of the length of the stroke, which is 
thereby in some cases quite unduly increased. It is quite 
an important matter in hand operated machines that 
the length of the stroke of the main lever be kept within 
as small a compass as possible. By increasing it the 
bodily exertion of the operator will be increased like- 
wise, and the output or the capacity of the machines will 
suffer materially. 
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Particular attention of designers, manufacturers 0: 
purchasers of such machines is directed to the impor 
tance of confining the motions of the operator withi! 
the smallest possible limits. He should remain perma 
nently in an upright position; he should have no occasio! 
to stoop or to excessively bend his body; he should b« 
able to perform the bulk of his work by using only the 
muscles of his arms, adding thereto occasionally th« 
weight of his body, if this should be necessary. If these 
rules are strictly followed, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the best possible results can be expected. 

It is necessary that the distance of the pressure head 
from the table should be made variable, that it may 
accommodate itself to the hight of ‘the flask, whic! 
varies with the particular piece of work on hand. This 
is easiest accomplished by means of adjusting nuts 
placed on the uprights above and below the pressure 
head, as shown in Fig. 4, or by raising and lowering th: 
pressure head column in machines of a design as Fig. 5 
Makeshifts, obtained by piling up additional boards on 
top of the pressure board, which practice is frequent] 
resorted to, require too much handling, and are costly, 
uneconomical and unadvisable. 


Machines with Movable Table. 


Figs. 7 to 10 illustrate several types of levers applied 
to hand presses with underlying mechanism, which are 
operated by raising the table with the flask, in this man- 
ner forcing it against the vertically fixed pressure head. 
The drawings at the same time illustrate different 
modes of guiding the table in its support. The position 
of the pressure heads is indicated by dotted lines. Fig. 
7 shows the positions of the mechanism in its normal 





Fig. 9. Fig. 10. 


Types of Levers. 


position in full lines and in its reversed position in dot- 


ted lines. The drawings, in which all details have bee! 
purposely omitted, are self explanatory; their object i 
to particularly show the manner of raising the table an 
flask by the reversal of the upwardly éxtendinge han 
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lever, which is directly connected to a shaft that car- 
ries either cranks, levers, cams, eccentrics, pinions or 
any other suitable contrivance which engages with the 
downwardly extending shaft or stem, or shafts or stems, 
of the table. 


Machines with Movable Pressure Head. 


A second principle for applying pressure to the mold 
in plain hand presses is illustrated in Figs. 11 and 12, 
which show the usual method employed for pulling the 
head downward against the mold. 

The pressure head uprights are in this case preferably 
arranged as in the foregoing, that they may be swung 
backward, and for this purpose their lower ends ter- 
minate in eyes which are movably fitted to pins. These 
pins, studs or shafts are arranged to slide vertically in 
slots or guides of the frames or standards, and they are 
either directly or indirectly connected to a hand lever. 
The normal position of the latter is toward the rear of 
the machine, and the upward or raised position of the 
pressure head corresponds with it, while its reversal 
causes a downward movement of the head, and upon 
application of muscular force a corresponding pressure 
upon the mold. 

It will be observed that the arms of the knee lever 





Fig. 12. 


Pulling the Head Downward. 


in Fig. 11 swing around a fixed center, which forms part 
of the frame work, and that in this case the end of the 
shorter arm is connected by a link to the base joint of 
the pressure frame, while in Fig. 12 the end of its 
shorter arm is jointed to a movable link, which is jour- 
naled at its upper end to the frame, whereas the boring 
at the apex of the angle engages directly with the pin 
of the pressure frame. 

Other means are employed to accomplish the same 
results and to take the place of those which have here 
been shown and described, but they are mostly even 
more complicated and offer no additional advantage. As 
it is impossible to show everything in a paper such as the 
one now before you, it is hoped that the instances which 
have been cited may be accepted as a sufficient demon- 
stration of the present case. Moreover there will be 
opportunities later on to show and to describe further 
mechanical movements in connection with other types 
of molding machines, which are applicable with equally 
good or bad results to those of simpler construction. 


Machines with Double Function Haud Levers. 


We will now turn our attention to Figs. 13, 14 and 
15, which show the combination lever movements of a 
well-known molding machine, which combine the for- 
ward movement of the pressure head with its downward 
movement toward the mold. The arrangement of levers 
varies but little from those shown and described in the 
foregoing, but by securing the fulcrum of the hand lever 
above the fulcrum of the vertically movable pressure 
head uprights, and connecting its short angular arm to a 
link which engages with the uprights above the two men- 
tioned fulcrums, an additional function of the leverage 
is attained. This acts so that the first portion of the 
stroke of the hand lever swings the pressure head for- 
ward, and in this manner brings it into a vertical posi- 
tion against a stop. A further movement causes it to de- 
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scend vertically toward the table of the machine. A 
counterweight, acting upon a crank like bent shaft which 
is secured to the lower fulcrum of the pressure head up- 
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Fig. 13. 
Machine with Double Function Hand Lever. 


rights, assists in raising the head when the lever is re- 
versed and in bringing it back to its normal position. 

It is an unlucky coincidence that with this arrange 
ment, at the very moment when the greatest power is re- 
quired for compressing the sand, a part of it is spent to 
raise the counterweight to its uppermost position. This, 
however, is partly offset by the fact that at the end of 
this portion of the stroke the lever is in the most favor- 
able position for the application of pressure, as the op- 
erator may use the maximum stress of his arm muscles, 
and add his own full weight to effect its depression. On 
the other hand, again, it should be noted that nearly 90 
degrees or two-thirds of the entire stroke of the hand le- 
ver is required to bring the pressure head from the rear 
to its central position; and this is a proceeding which 
does not deserve particular recommendation. On the 
whole, however, it must be said that the combination of 
this leverage is an economical arrangement, which ac- 
complishes its purpose without the expenditure of much 
power, and causes but little inconvenience and fatigue to 
the operator. 

Figs. 16 and 17 illustrate the leverage of another style 





Fig. 16. Fig. 17. 


Hand Lever Independent of the Pressure Head Uprights. 


of hand press which accomplishes the object just described, 
but in a different manner. 

The hand lever of this machine is arranged independ- 
ently from the pressure head uprights; both swing in in- 
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dependent centers; the hand lever engages with these up- 
rights indirectly, by the interposition of supplementary 
levers, and such engagement continues only during the 
first portion of its stroke; it disengages after it has 
brought the pressure head from its normal into the ver- 
tical position; the pressure head is stationary with re- 
lation to the flask, while the table with the flask moves 
upward toward the pressure head, all of which is con- 
trary to the arrangement as described in the foregoing. 
The supplementary levers are two armed; they are se- 
cured to the machine frame by studs which serve as 
their fulerums. The end of one arm of each of these le- 
vers is slotted or fork shaped, and fixed studs or pins, 
placed in corresponding positions in the hand lever and 
in the adjoining pressure head rod, enters the slots. ‘The 
second pair of arms of these levers is provided with a 
stud in one and a cam shaped groove in the other. Both 
are jinked together by these means, and their relative 
position governs the position of the pressure head. The 
normal state of things is illustrated in Fig. 16, which 
shows the machine at rest, and the reversed state, show- 
ing the position of the levers after pressure has been 
applied, is given in Fig..17. It will be observed that the 
engagement stud of the hand lever enters the open end 
of the slot in the fork shaped cam lever during its back- 
ward movement, and in following the curve of this slot 
it causes the pressure head upright to be forced back- 
ward. The hand lever engagement stud will rest at the 
lower end of the cam lever slot, and the table and flask 
will have returned to their original position of rest when 
the pressure head arrives at its final inclined position. 


Objectionable Features. 


A close scrutiny of the merits and demerits of this 
arrabgement cannot fail to reveal the fact that the mov- 
ing parts of this machine are too much exposed to the 
injurious action of spilled sand, and there is no possible 
way of effectually guarding against it. The slots and 
the groove in the cam have sliding faces, which are ex- 
posed, ‘and’ which must be exposed to admit of a free 
ingress and egress of the engaging studs. and all these 
are open to the free access of dust and molding sand. 

A combination of the mechanical movements of the 
main lever and the pressure head may appear at first 
sight as a preferable and superior arrangement. The 
simultaneous or connectedly consecutive movements of 
Hoth! liowéver, offer but little advantage in general. And 
should it be the case that the inappreciable gain be 
offset’ by other ‘objectionable features, as by the trouble- 
some task which arises from the compulsory frequent 
cleaning: of moving parts and from subjecting these to 
excessive wear and tear, it would seem better and cheaper 
in’ the énd ‘to adhere to the simpler constructions, and 
move each portion separately and independently from 
the other. 

These remarks should not be construed prejudicially 
against any particular construction; they merely express 
an jmpartial view of the subject, which is based solely 
upon facts and close observation. They may serve to 
throw light on some of the faults which are usually en- 
countered in all molding machines, and they refer with 
equal force to designs as illustrated in Figs. 13 to 15, 
where exposed slots in| the frame act as guides for the 
vertical movement of the pressure head. Though in this 
particular case a close fit is not very important, the nec- 
essary precaution should have been taken to prevent an 
accumulation of molding sand about the sliding portions 
as well as the bottom of the slots. 


Scope of Plain Hand Presses. 


It requires very little reasoning to prove that the 
scope of utility of the described forms of “ squeezers ” 
encompasses but small limits, and that their successful 
application is strictly confined to the molding of shallow 
patterns. Unless in the case of deep patterns ordinary 
hand ramming and peining is resorted to at least for a 
part of the operation of compacting the sand the simple 
manipulation of the flat bottom pressure head will give 
but a poorly packed mold, which cannot possibly result 
in satisfactory castings. It is liable to give rise to all 
sorts of trouble. The casting may not come out true 
to size or true to pattern; it may be swelled and rough 
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in one place and not run full in another; the molding 
sand which has not been rammed sufficiently hard in 
places may be washed off by melted metal, and as a con- 
sequence the casting may come out dirty and be unfit for 
use. Many other objectionable features may result, 
which would condemn uot only the casting but also the 
molding machine itself. 

It is well known that patterns of different characters 
require different treatment at the hands of the molder, 
and that it takes the combination of good judgment and 
skill only to be acquired by long practice to make molds 
of various intricate shaped patterns which will always 
produce good castings. 

It is a grievous mistake to think that a molding ma- 
chine of any description will replace a skilled molder. 
There is no less ingenuity required to produce good cast- 
ings on a machine than to make them by hand. A molder 
is aided by his experience and by his good judgment; 
a machine hand (customarily selected from unskilled 
labor) hus nothing to offer but his muscles and his good 
will. ‘These qualities, however valuable they may be in 
some places, are at best but poor substitutes for the dex- 
terity of an expert. This being the case, it is quite nat- 
ural that under ordinary circumstances the chances are 
but slight to obtain good castings and good general re- 
sults by mechanical means which are imperfectly under- 
stood and subjected to reckless abuse by hands which 
are unquestionably green in the business. And if it 
were for no other purpose than to avoid loss and failure, 
this should be sufficient reason to provide if possible the 
necessary means to counterbalance all, and where this 
cannot be accomplished at least the greater part, of the 
shortcomings of this method. Owners of molding ma- 
chines should not expect marvels from an inert piece of 
mechanism; but it is safe to say that they will seldom 
fail in their calculations if they are satisfied with a 
reasonable increased production, provided they are will- 
ing to pay the best possible attention to their manipula- 
tion. 


i 


The Tallerday Sheet Steel Pipe Connection. 


The sheet steel pipe made by the Tallerday Steel 
Pipe & Tank Company of Waterloo, Iowa, is either 
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single riveted or lock seamed lengthwise of the pipe. 
The method of making the connection will be understood 
from the engravings. The cloth is cut long enough 
to wind three times around the pipe. Sufficient cloth 
to pass once around the pipe is dipped in melted as- 
phaltum. After this has been applied the two sections 
are shoved together. The rest of the doth is coated 
with asphaltum and wrapped tightly about the pipe. 
The elips are then put in place and their ends bent over 
the collars, as shown in the lower cut. This pipe can be 
attached to common iron pipe by the use of pipe nipples 
threaded at one end. 
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Production of Tungsten, Molybdenum, Uranium 
and Vanadium in 1902. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., August 11, 1903.—The annual 
report of the United States Geological Survey upon the 
production of tungsten, molybdenum, uranium und vana- 
dium for 1902, which has been compiled by J. H. Pratt, 
contains some interesting details with regard to the de- 
velopment of various deposits of these minerals, which 
are now being employed in the production of ferro-alioys 
possessing a wide range of characteristics. As the de- 
mand for these metals is not equal to the supply, prices 
have been lower throughout the year than in 1901. The 
outlook for 1903, however, is for a larger demand and a 
correspondingly greater production, with the prospect for 
a much more stable market value in the future. 

Although it has been demonstrated that these metals 
have highly beneficial effects upon steel when used in 
its manufacture, considerable study of them is necessary 
before their commercial position with respect to one an- 
other or to nickel and chromium can be definitely de- 
termined. They offer an interesting field of investiga- 
tion, from both a scientific and a commercial point of 
vi w, in regard to their relative value in the manufac- 
ture of tools and their effect upon different forms of iron 
to be used in various parts of machinery. Questions come 
up as to which of these various hardened irons are the 
best adapted for steel drills, for dies and shoes in stamp 
mills, jaws in crushers, rolls, car axles, carpenters’ tools, 
&e.; as to which retain best the cutting edge; as to which 
will heat the least when in use, and as to which will 
make the toughest iron. These questions can be most 
satisfactorily answered by making comparative tests with 
the different alloy steels. A. B. Frenzel of Denver, Col., 
has offered prizes at a number of the schools of mines in 
the United States for investigations relating to these 
ferro-alloys, in respect of the questions raised above with 
regard to the physical and chemical properties of the 
alloys, with regard to the effect of the variation in 
amount of the hardening metal added and with regard 
to the methods of analysis. 

Sufficient deposits of all these ores are known to 
supply any demand that may arise for them, so that at 
the present time it is not a question of supply. but of 
market. 

Tungsten. 

The production of crude tungsten ores during 1902 
amounted to 183.5 tons, of which not more than a few 
tons were sold. This does not represent the amount of 
tungsten ore sold in 1902, for there were 76 tons of con- 
centrated ore mined in 1901 that were sold in 1902. Some 
of the tungsten ore was put on the market in the crude 
state and some was concentrated to from 60 to 65 per 
cent. tungstic oxide. A product containing this percent- 
age of tungstic oxide is valued at $2.50 to $3 per unit. 
In 1901 the production amounted to 179 tons of concen- 
trated ore valued at $27,720. The larger part of the pro- 
duction of 1902 was from Colorado, with a smaller 
amount from Connecticut. There were no new localities 
developed during 1902, and all the production was from 
the old deposits. The use of tungsten steel is being intro- 
duced for steels in drilling, and it seems very probable 
that it will be found especially adapted for this purpose. 

The Great Western Exploration & Reduction Company 
of Boulder, Col., the largest producers, placed some of 
their product on the market as concentrated ore and 
some as ferro-tungsten alloy. There were small amounts 
of tungsten ore (wolframite) and tungsten iron im- 
ported into the United States in 1902, which were valued, 
collectively, at $7046. 

Molybdenum. 

As a result of the many inquiries made for the ores 
of molybdenum there are a number of localities that have 
been developed in 1902, and preparations have been made 
to place their product on the market. The most work of 
this character has been in Washington County, Maine, 
where the American Molybdenum Company have been de- 
veloping a deposit of molybdenite near Cooper. The com- 
pany have erected a mill for treating the ore and expect 
to be in a position to ship the commercial product during 
1903. The molybdenite is of good quality and is appar- 
ently in quantity. Although there are a number of other 
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good deposits of this mineral in the United States, there 
was but little development work done on them, owing 
chiefly to the uncertainty of the market. 

With the exception of a few tons mined for experi- 
mental purposes, the entire production of commercial 
molybdenite was by the Crown Point Mining Company of 
Seattle, Wash., from their property in the western part 
of Chelan County. This production amounted to about 
12 tons, approximately the same as that of 1901, but none 
of the product was shipped in 1902. The value of these 
molybdenum ores is very erratic, the highest price quoted 
being $1500 per ton and the lowest $100. It is very prob- 
able that with any constant demand for these ores they 
would be furnished in quantity at a price varying from 
$100 to $200 per ton for a 50 to 55 per cent. ore. 


Uranium and Vanadium. 


There has, perhaps, been more progress in the develop- 
ment of deposits of minerals containing uranium and 
vanadium during 1902 than of those containing tungsten 
or molybdenum. A. B. Frenzel of Denver, Col., has been 
carrying on extensive development work on the deposits 
at La Salle Creek, southwest of Paradox, Montrose 
County, Col. The demand has increased for these metals 
for use in the manufacture of ferro-uranium and ferro- 
vanadium alloys, and also for the manufacture of salts 
of these metals. Promising deposits of vanadinite, the 
vanadate of lead, have been found during the last year 
in Arizona, and are now being investigated by Mr. 
Frenzel, who states that he has perfected a process for 
the extraction of vanadium oxide from these ores. 

There was a marked increase in the production of 
uranium and vanadium minerals in 1902, which, as re- 
ported to the Survey, amounted to 3810 tons, valued at 
$48,125, or $12.68 per ton. This of course represents the 
crude ore. In 1901 the production was 375 tons of crude 
ore. A portion of the uranium ore was treated, giving a 
concentrated product of 25 tons, which was valued at 
$8000, or $320 per ton. What percentage of uranium 
oxide this concentrated ore contained is not known. The 
crude vanadium ore, of which there were 3000 tons pro- 
duced, contained from 2.5 to 4 per cent. of vanadium 
oxide, and the crude uranium ore from 2.5 to 5 per cent. 
of uranium oxide. All of this production was not sold 
in 1902. It consisted principally of the mineral carno- 
tite, with smaller amounts of uranite (pitch blende) and 
vanadinite. WwW. L. C. 

aii ae 

The Iron and Steel Institute.—Among the papers to 
he read at the Barrow meeting of the Iron and Steel In- 
stitute are the following: “ Alloys of Iron and Tung- 
sten,” by R. A. Hadfield, vice-president; “ The Restora- 
tion of Dangerously Crystalline Steel by Heat Treat- 
ment,” by J. E. Stead, member of council, and A. Wind- 
sor Richards; “ Sorbitic Steel Rails,” by J. HB. Stead, 
member of council, and A. Windsor Richards; “ The 
Rolling of Large Pipes,” by R. M. Daelen; “ The Regula- 
tion of the Combustion in Coke Oven Practice,” by D. A. 
Louis; “The Fuel Used in the Barrow-in-Furness Dis- 
trict,” by W. F. Pettigrea; “ The Diseases of Steel,” by 
C. H. Ridsdale. 


oo  —— 


The Philadelphia Molders’ Settlement.—Following 
a two days’ conference in Philadelphia, between repre- 
sentatives of the Molders’ and Coremakers’ Union of 
North America and the National Founders’ Association, 
it was announced Friday night at a mass meeting of 
the molders and coremakers that the demands of the 
men for shorter hours and more wages had been granted. 
In addition to this the employers, in recognition of the 
action of the molders in not going on strike, pending a 
settlement of their demands, have granted the latter a 
bonus of 10 cents a day dating from June 3 and ending 
August 7. The bonus amounts to $5 for each man. 
Twelve hundred men are affected by the new order, and, 
in all, about $6000 will be given by the employers. In 
substance the agreement is this: Beginning Monday, 
August 10, the molders and coremakers will work nine 
hours a day at the present rate of wages, $2.90. Further- 
more, an increase of 10 cents a day, making the min- 
imum scale $3, will go into effect June 1, 1904, thus 
making the agreement last two years. Besides this, 
the bonus was granted. 
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Temperature Reactions in the Blast Furnace. 
BY HORACE ALLEN. 


The accompanying diagram, showing the temperature 
variations which occur in a blast furnace, will be of in- 
terest to furnace managers and others who are engaged 
in the manufacture of pig iron. 

The temperature line, showing as it does the gradual 
increase of temperature through the zone of preparation 
and into the reduction zone, will be observed to descend 
almost vertically through the reduction and heat inter- 
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tending or reducing the hight to which it attains. An 
increase in the hight would have the effect of generally 
raising the temperature curve rather than reducing the 
temperature at the top of the furnace, while increasing 
the diameter would provide only a longer time for the 
materials to occupy the increased space, with possibly no 
increase in the efficiency of the chemical operation. A 
double row of tuyeres—i. e., one row placed above the 
other—would have the effect of admitting a greater vol- 
ume of blast; but, owing to the rapid reduction of heat, 
the temperature curve in the zone of fusion would not be 
greatly affected unless the difference in the hight of the 
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TEMPERATURE REACTIONS IN THE BLAST FURNACE. 


ception zones, while it approaches the horizontal in the 
neighborhood of the tuyeres. The chemical reactions, and 
their rate at different temperatures are clearly illustrated 
by the portion of the diagram marked in percentages, 
showing the chemical action occurring in the various 
zones in the furnace. A study of the diagram will make 
it apparent that it will be almost constant for any blast 
furnace, although it has been constructed chiefly on re- 
sults obtained from Cleveland ore smelted with coke fuel 
and limestone flux. 

It will be readily understood that any change in the 
proportions of the blast furnace, the quantity and pres- 
sure of the blast, the temperature of the blast, or the 
hight of the furnace, will have no very considerable effect 
upon the curve showing the temperature in the different 
zones and the chemical action taking place, other than ex- 


tuyeres was considerable. It will be noticed that the 
temperature line in the neighborhood of the furnace bosh 
very greatly coincides with the angle of the bosh—i. e., 
about 70 degrees. 

In regard to the formation of slag, it will be obvious 
that the slag forming constituents cannot enter into com- 
bination until such a high temperature, associated with 
the intermingling of the elements, is attained as will per 
mit the chemical combination to take place; so it is prob- 
able that most of the slag is formed in the neighborhood 
of the tuyeres. In the interior of the furnace the lim¢ 
flux and silicates do not enter into combination until a 


very high temperature has been reached. This is largely 


due to the fact that the slag forming constituents ar 
more or less widely separated during the descent of the 
furnace burden, only becoming intermingled where thr 
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carbon in coke is consumed, the lime for fluxing being 
generally in pieces of considerable bulk which do not 
come into intimate contact with the silica, &c., until the 
hottest portion of the furnace is reached. 

The temperature curve clearly shows the rapid in- 
crease of heat intensity in the hearth of the furnace, and 
indicates the portions of the brick work which chiefly re- 
quire protection by water cooling, &c., while the very in- 
tense heat in the neighborhood of the tuyeres explains 
the necessity for the application of water to prevent the 
melting of the blast pipe and the fluxing of the adjacent 
brick work. It will be obvious that loss of heat by ra- 
diation from the exterior of the furnace will be greatest 
at the lower part of the stack. 

Sir I. L. Bell has shown that some varieties of coke 
are more readily acted upon than others in the matter of 
solution by carbonic acid gas, which will explain why in 
some instances it has been found that increasing the 
volume and pressure of the blast supply has not resulted 
in economy and increased output of iron through a more 
active solution of coke by the CO,,. 

The diagram will also explain the reason why the 
quality of the iron is affected by allowing the stock to 
fall too low at times. While the temperatures in the heat 
interception and fusion zones will remain constant, it will 
be apparent that the volume of the zones of preparation 
and reduction will be considerably curtailed and the av- 
erage chemical action departed from, a higher propor- 
tion of the oxide of iron having to be reduced by solid 
carbon instead of by carbonic oxide gas, through the cur- 
tailment of the reducing zone.—The Engineer. 


SO 


Norcross Brothers. 





The committee of the creditors of the Norcross Bros. 
Company of Worcester, Mass., which corporation re- 
cently went into the hands of receivers, have submitted 
a plan of reorganization to the creditors, which, as far 
as can be learned, has met with favor among those to 
whom the company and O. W. Norcross, as an individual, 
are indebted. The committee, consisting of Francis H. 
Dewey and James P. Hamilton, representing Worcester 
banks ; Neil Rantoul of F. S. Mosely & Co. of Boston, and 
Herbert J. Wells of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., recommend in a cirevlar 
letter that two corporations be formed, one to be called 
the Construction Company, whose function it will be to 
work out all existing contracts and continue the business 
generally ; the other, to be a holding corporation, to own 
all the stock of the Construction Company and to apply 
their earnings to the payment of the interest on, and 
for the liquidation of, bonds to be issued to the creditors 
in payment of their claims against the Norcross Bros. 
Company and O. W. Norcross. The holding company, 
under the plan as submitted, will be known as Norcross 
Bros., Incorporated. 

The Construction Company will retain of lhe exist- 
ing assets, providing, of course, that the plan of the «om- 
mittee be acceptéd by the creditors, these items: 


Weteester Rhu (GGUITY)..... ccc ccc ecccccccess $50,000.00 
ee. Cr OMNES 6 ohe a's.60 0.65 Wane ene cle en de 190,854.48 
Brick from New England Brick Company......... 30,000.00 
ee CO Bl indid cb cas cnesns cme k bs cewe Sees 4,757.60 
ee Ee ee DS on Us ed 6 Vice ceee wows’ 23,389.11 
Pe: Is oN on ae hea eRe ae ee tewanae’ 4,850.00 


Accounts receivable, due on contracts in progress. 


652,763.37 
Accounts receivable, due on contracts and work 


CEP VEE Seals cv celes vowels tWONtonancee 296,942.68 
dh cviderdtivened sea doe Cds eveees 12,000.00 
is. + a io & 666s ql and <duelnand se ant aewes eas $1,265,557.24 


and all contracts and good will of the business. The 
services of O. W. Norcross will be secured to the com- 
pany for a term of at least five years, at a reasonable 
salary. 

Norcross Bros., Incorporated, will take all other zssets 
and all the individual estate of O. W. Norcross, except- 
ing the home properties of the Norcross family, which 
will be conveyed to Mrs. Norcross in consideration of 
release of her dower interest in other real estate. This 
new corporation will issue negotiable 6 per cent. five-year 
bonds, secured by mortgage, to an extent approximating 
the amount of the present obligations of the Norcross 
Bros. Company and O. W. Norcross. These bonds to an 
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umount sufficient to secure the release of indorsements 
by the Norcross Bros. Company and Mr. Norcross of 
paper other than their own will be placed in the hands 
of tive trustees, to be elected by the bondholders. The 
trustees will hold all the stock of the Construction Com- 
pany, the dividends, together with all money received in 
liquidation of any assets and all earnings of Norcross 
Bros., Incorporated, to go semiannually toward retiring 
the bonds. Holders of unsecured paper of either Nor- 
cross Bros. Company or Mr. Norcross will receive bonds 
at par to the amounts of their claims. Holders of se- 
cured paper will receive bonds for the balances of their 
claims after the sale of collateral. Merchandise and other 
creditors are given the option of the bonds in full pay- 
ment of claims, or of 75 per cent. in bonds and 25 per 
cent. in 6 per cent. extension notes of the Construction 
Company on one year’s time. 

in this manner it is believed that the Norcross busi- 
ness will be continued without material hindrance and 
under the management of Mr. Norcross. There appears 
to be no doubt that had it not been for the serious labor 
troubles among the building trades, especially in New 
York, the corporation’s affairs would have run along 
smoothly enough. 

The creditors have also been asked to consent to the 
immediate completion of the new Harvard Medical School 
buildings, the contract price of which is $1,770,000, which 
will pay a profit of at least 10 per cent., besides effect- 
ing the sale of a large quantity of raw material. 


———$——<—<—pfP——_<— 


The Forter-Miller Engineering Company.--The 
Forter-Miller Engineering Company, engineers and con- 
tractors, Westinghouse Building, Pittsburgh, are receiv- 
ing a large number of orders for their Forter water 
sealed gas producers. They have just completed the 
erection of a battery of 22 of these gas producers at the 
new open hearth steel plant of the Alabama Steel & Wire 
Company, at Ensley, Ala., and have orders on hand for 
a number of them from the Latrobe Steel Company, 
Latrobe, Pa., the Inland Steel Company, Chicago, and 
the N. & G. Taylor Company, Cumberland, Md. The 
Lorain Steel Company have adopted the Forter water 
sealed gas producers for their new tube plant at Lorain, 
Ohio, and have placed an order with the Forier-Miller 
Engineering Company for 37 of these producers. The 
company are building at present a number of open hearth 
furnaces and heating furnaces for the American Tube 
& Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn; the Passaic 
Steel Company, Paterson, N. J., and N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, Cumberland, Md. They have also a contract on 
hand for some bridge abutments for the Pittsburgh, To- 
ledo & Western Railroad, containing a large amount of 
concrete work. 


oo 


The Lincoln-Williams Twist Drill Company.—The 
Linecoln-Williams Twist Drill Company is the name of a 
new corporation who will manufacture twist drills at 
Taunton, Mass. They are incorporated under Massachu- 
setts laws, with a capital stock of $25,000. The officers 
are: President, Alfred L. Lincoln of Taunton; treasurer, 
James H. Ball of Boston; secretary and superintendent, 
Edwin O. Williams of Taunton. The three officers con- 
stitute the board of directors. The company are now 
building special machinery for their machine shop, the 


‘location of which has not been determined further than 


that it will be in Taunton, and probably in a building to 
be owned by the company. A standard line of twist 
drills will be manufactured. Mr. Lincoln’s name has 
been long connected with the twist drill business. 


ee 


Judge Schuyler of Easton, Pa., has issued an injunc- 
tion restraining members of the Molders’ Union from in- 
terfering in any way with the employees of the Easton 
Mfg. Company. A strike is in progress at the Easton 
works and members of the union are alleged to have 
used their influence to keep nonunion men away from the 
plant. The strike is the result of the refusal of the Mold- 
ers’ Union to give bond to faithfully carry out an agree- 
ment with the company to work continuously for one year 
in return for an advance of wages. 
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The Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
The Semiannual Report. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company have issued a 
semiannual report, which is introduced by the following 
statement by Alexis W. Thompson, the president, dated 
July 31, 1908: 

The statement herewith presented of the operations 
of your company for the six months ended June 30 gives 
evidence of another prosperous fiscal period in the life of 
our corporation. The net earnings amount to $1,356,777.22, 
leaving a surplus (after the payment of $714,591.50 in 
dividends) of $642,185.72. When added to the surplus 
acquired up to January 1, 1903, the total surplus accumu- 
lated up to July 1 of this vear is $3,248,206.28. 

In arriving at the result for the last six months lib- 
eral amounts have been deducted from the profits real- 
ized on account of depreciation, such deductions including 
allowances both for all amounts expended for reconstruc- 
tion, renewals and repairs, and for those set aside as an 
extinguishment fund for the ore and coal consumed out 
of our holdings, and also for the value of the rolling mill 
dismantled during the fiscal period just elapsed. 

The amount shown in the balance sheet as the value 
of the inventories of raw and finished materials was as- 
certained, as to the largest part thereof, by determining 
quantities by actual weight and count, and by figuring 
values in every instance below the market at the date of 
this report. The fact that the sum represented by the 
inveutories is somewhat larger than six months ago is 
solely due to an increased stock of steel billets to supply 
our finishing mills, necessitated by the temporary closing 
of our steel plant at Youngstown for the purpose of in- 
stalling two 10-ton, in place of two 5-ton, converters, and 
a new 40-inch train of rolls with new reversing engines. 
These new converters, trains of rolls and engines were 
all completed and on the ground when the steel plant sus- 
pended operations on the first day of July, and in the 
month of August our steel plant will resume its work 
with a capacity increased to 1500 tons per day. 

Ever since the organization of this company it has 
been the constant aim of the management to increase and 
improve their producing efficiency, particularly in the lines 
of ore, coal, coke, pig iron and steel. The extensive new 
work done in the Birmingham district, together with the 
cost of the new steel plant, and of the new continuous 
mills at Youngstown; of additional coke ovens; of the 
acquisition and development of ore and coal properties ; 
of extraordinary replacements at rolling mills and blast 
furnaces, &c., &¢c., consumed the sum of $6,066,602.97, 
shown in the balance sheet as disbursed for “ New Con- 
struction” during the last four years. Of this sum al- 
most two million dollars ($1,918,325.19) have been ex- 
pended in the Birmingham district alone for the erection 
of our new No. 3 Pioneer furnace, and of coke ovens; for 
the opening of ore and coal mines; for several hundred 
new heuses; for locomotives, railroad tracks, switches, 
&c. The wisdom of this investment is shown by the fact 
that the net profits derived from the Birmingham district 
exceed the total amount there expended for new construc- 
tion. The new (No. 3) blast furnace produced during the 
year last past (July 1, 1902—July 1, 1903) 80,202 tons of 
pig iron, almost equal to the combined product of Pioneer 
furnaces Nos. 1 and 2, and at much lower cost. Pioneer 
Furnace No. 2 was blown out April 1 in order to increase 
its capacity up to that of No. 3. This work is now com- 
pleted, and during the next few months Pioneer Furnace 
No. 1 will undergo the same change. All of the Northern 
furnaces have been very recently relined and are good for 
continuous operation for from two to three years, with 
ouly ordinary repairs, for which, as well as for relining. 
a provision fund is charged into cost. 

By this expenditure of $6,000,000 for new construction 
your company have been advanced to a position of in- 
creased strength in the quantity, and of reduced cost of 
manufacture, of their output; and for that reason, as 
well as for the fact that they are free from bonded in- 
debtedness, they are well able to maintain an independent 
position, even in case they should ever have to meet a 
period of adverse general conditions. 
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Our holdings of raw material have again received 
substantial additions during this fiscal period. Under a 
favorable lease we have added 1,000,000 tons of desirabk 
ore, and, through one of our subsidiary companies (th: 
Connellsville Coke Company, the entire capital stock o 
which is owned by this company) 1200 acres of additiona 
coking coal were acquired on favorable terms. 

Starting out with a Northern ore supply of only 2,500 
000 tons, and with a coal supply of 1,500,000 tons 
barely sufficient for the operation of our Northern blast 
furnaces for five years—the company now command ; 
supply of over 20,000,000 tons of the best grades o 
Northern ore, and of 14,000,000 tons of Connellsville cok 
ing coal, sufficient for the requirements of our Norther: 
blast furnaces, producing 1000 tons of pig iron per da) 
for a period of 35 years. A large proportion of these or 
properties are held in fee, and the remainder under ver) 
favorable leases, or under term contracts, and we are 
now mining all our requirements. They are all main 
tained in excellent physical condition and are equipped 
with the latest improved mining machinery. In addi 
tion to the coking coal, the company own in fee 1865 
acres of steam coal in the Pittsburgh district, sufficient 
to supply our works in the Valley district with steam 
coal for at least 40 years. In Alabama the company 
mine all their coal, ore and limestone, owning a sufficient 
acreage of ore and coal lands and of limestone, almost 
entirely in fee, to cover the requirements of our Southern 
furnaces and mills for more than 50 years, and they 
manufacture all of their coke from a battery of 910 ovens 
located at their furnaces. Being so amply provided with 
raw materials, further expenditures in this direction ap- 
pear to be unnecessary for a long time to come. 

In addition to these acquisitions of raw materials the 
company have increased their productive capacity since 
their organization by the erection of a steel plant, of mod 
ern continuous mills, and of a new blast furnace in the 
South, and by improving the other blast furnaces so as 
to increase the blast furnace capacity (North and South) 
from 400,000 to 600,000 tons annually. Of the origina! 
28 rolling mills, five have been dismantled and the value 
thereof, less the salvage, written off to profit and loss, 
while the rolling mills which we are operating have been 
generally improved and maintained in the very best 
physical condition. All this has been accomplished in but 
a little more than four years, without the acquisition of 
new capital and after the payment of $5,694,353 in divi- 
dends to the stockholders. 

The total shipments during that period (not including 
the transfers of ore and other material to our own 
works) ,amounted to $101,962,924.84, an average annual 
business of approximately $25,000,000, in the transaction 
of which the losses from bad accounts amounted to only 
$13,100.36, equal to but a trifling fraction of 1 per cent. 

In the management of the compary we were fortunate 
in enjoying the most complete harmony and co-operation 
and in the relations of this company to their labor the few 
small differences which did arise have all been amicably 
adjusted. With orders on our books on July 1 engaging 
our capacity for several months, and with the condition 
of the company strengthened as set forth, we feel justi- 
fied in looking confidently into the future. 

The following is the profit and loss account: 

Profit and Loss Account 


For the six months ending June 30, 1903. 
Profit from the business of the company, after de- 
ducting all expenses, excepting improvements, 
TE ee eee $2,031,612.64 
Less depreciation : 
Including amounts expended during 
the six months for reconstruc- 


tion, renewals and repairs...... $601,798.18 
Value of dismantled plant, less 

amount of salvage realized..... 73,037.24 
————__ 674,835.42 
Net profits during the six months............ $1,356,777.22 

Deduct two quarterly dividends, Nos. 15 and 16, of 

1% per cent. each, on the preferred stock out- 

standing, paid on April 1, 1903, and July 1, 
BOON. be Fin0 96606 s.2 RE REhLS ECO Ra Eee Carey 714,591.50 

Surplus for the six months in excess of divi- 
Gonds on preferred stock. .....ccccccccocs $642,185.72 
SE DRED Bo RMBs so cccccacsescospvaevese 2,606,020.56 
eS ee ee ee $3,248,206.28 
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The balance sheet as of June 30 shows the following 


ssets, 


BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1903. 
Assets. 

teal estate, plants, buildings, machinery and oth- 

er permanent investments................... $40,708,480.53 
‘ew construction: 

May 1, 1899, to June 30, 1900... .$1,218,203.44 

July 1, 1900, to June 30, 1901.... 1,164,175.26 

July 1, 1901, to December 31, 1901 1,236,231.49 

January 1, 1902, to June 30, 1902. 766,952.46 

July 1, 1902, to December 31, 1902 897,137.30 

January 1, 1903, to June 30, 1903. 783,903.02 

—_———————  6,066,602.97 








Stocks in sundry companies at cost............ 486,318.07 
Producing oil and gas weils, pipe lines and leases. 144,359.85 
Prepaid royalties on ore and coal, and prepaid 
NE hain # x uveacn’n BAe bw sl ab alee ok o-w wos 301,957.26 
Inventories of raw and finished materials....... 4,614,739.43 
Accounts and bills receivable................-. 3,379,615.57 
CE aa HEWN einen dah ona baa Rh welene ba oe ke wares 857,495.68 
MUTh 8c sigs ark Gahan Bik Weal oak aoa oak wa a $56,559,569.36 
Liabilities. 
Capital stock issued: 
go. ee $20,852,000.00 
Less in treasury.. 435,100.00 
-- —$20,416,900.00 
CONOR. go 'c ks it ss $27,352,000.00 
Less in treasury... 161,000.00 


--— — 27,191,000.00 
—_—__————§— $47,607 ,900.00 


Accounts and bills payable... ......ccccccccccs 4,931,556.44 
Preference dividend No. 16 (paid July 1, 1903).. 357,295.75 
Reserve fer depreciation of ore and coal mines... 201,331.06 
Reserve for taxes and insurance............... 144,378.62 
Reserve for possible loss in collection of outstand- 

ing accounts and bills receivable............. 68,901.21 
Profit and loss account: 

Net profit during six months.... .$1,356,777.22 


Deduct two quarterly dividends of 
1% per cent. each, on preferred 
Se. 0.40.04 Wed uOn Wee neces ens 714,591.50 


Surplus created during the last 
six months, in excess of divi- 


dends on preferred stock.... $642,185.72 

Add surplus at January 1, 1903.... 2,606,020.56 
: — 3,248,206.28 
I  osein tah BES ad Gee eee Se eA $56,559,569.36 


There are issued $20,852,000 of preferred and $27,352,- 
000 of common stock, of which $435,100 and $161,000, re- 
spectively, are in the treasury. 

— 





The Swedish mineral statistics for 1902 have been 
isued by Professor Akerman. The iron production com- 
prised : 


Tons. 
a Re bay nn cn ae Sd we OE AIK 2,896,616 
CHEPGUE? VEE WOR cbc crack acc ces tae e Meuse nesb ewe 538,113 
UN ike Pitdee et da wee es ee ba te Cie ee ee 186,076 
Bessemer ingots......... the Kw ales KMtele oe ae awn ereea 84,014 
EE EE, oc etnevcekn se ktiradbboeeeeeenke 201,311 
SER CTT EERE T OS ELECT ECCT 1,091 
A ES ep idee ah eae eaweeueneene 173,521 
HGH See SEO GUND GEOL. occ db evccvccsidvicncs ... 68,490 
We US wind oie alk Sark dn dels 0% ks Re eKeene so xas 33,173 
PU in sinc kas eae Cane cents bc eatks Cheese eens 13,422 


The number of blast furnaces in operation was 136. The 
coal output was 304,733 tons, or 33,224 more than in 1901. 
The output of fire clay was 161,312 tons. The production 
also included 30,095 tons of copper ore, and 48,783 tons of 
zine ore. The number of workingmen employed was 
30,750. Of this total 10,496 were engaged in the iron 
mines, 1733 in other metal mines, 2179 in the collieries 
and 15,255 in the fron works. 


Negotiations have been proceeding for some time be- 
tween the iron ore exporting companies of Sweden— 
viz., the Griingesberg-Oxelésund Traffic Company on the 
one hand, and the Lapland Ore Company on the other, 
with the object of concentrating the Swedish ore export 
under one management. The quantities of ore proposed 
to be annually worked and exported are, from Kiruna 
1,500,000 tons, to be shipped from the Norwegian port of 
Narvik, on the Ofoten Fjord; 600,000 tons of Gellivare 
ore, to be shipped from the port of Lulea on the Gulf of 
sothnia, and 600,000 tons Griingesberg: ore from Oxelé- 
sund, on the Baltic. 


The Watertown Engine Company of Watertown, N. 
Y., have recently opened a Chicago office at 27 North 
Canal street in charge of the W. P. Lyons Company. 


Structural Steel Officially Defined. 


The United States General Appraisers, at New York, 
July 30, 1903, officially defined structural steel, the claim 
having been made that pieces of flat steel were entitled 
to entry at the rate of duty imposed on structural steel. 
The importations were made at San Francisco, and the 
collector of customs had decided that they were not du- 
tiable as structural steel, but took a higher rate, from 
which the importers appealed. Following is the decision: 

The merchandise in question consists of steel plates 
valued at 4% cents per pound. The plates are 1 inch in 
thickness, and vary in width from 12 to 24 inches and 
from 14% to 19 2-3 feet in length. Duty was assessed 
thereon at the rate of six-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
under the provisions of paragraph 126 of the act of July 
24, 1897. The importers claim that the merchandise is 
properly dutiable at the rate of five-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound under the provisions of paragraph 125. 

Paragraph 126 provides a duty of six-tenths of 1 cent 
per pound on “boiler or other plate iron or steel, ex- 
cept crucible plate steel and saw plates, . . . not 
thinner than No. 10 wire gauge, sheared or unsheared. 

” Paragraph 125 provides a duty of five-tenths of 
1 cent per pound on “beams, girders, joists, angles, 
channels, car truck channels, T T, columns and posts or 
parts or sections of columns and posts, deck and bulb 
beams, and building forms, together with all other struc- 
tural shapes of iron or steel, whether plain or punched, or 
fitted for use. - 

We are of opinion that the assessment and protests 
are both untenable. Vlate or sheet steel cut up into 
required lengths, even though intended for use in build- 
ing construction, are not structural shapes, and are not 
ejusdem generis with the class of article enumerated in 
paragraph 125. <A reading of that paragraph clearly 
shows that Congress meant to cover and did in fact 
cover only that class of articles made of iron or steel, 
made into their desired form or shape for structural use, 
and which by their forms or shapes are readily recog- 
nizable as structural forms or shapes. Surely no person 
would recognize pieces of flat steel 1 inch in thickness as 
of that class. In modern building construction sheet steel 
is frequently riveted to floor beams to make a flooring, 
yet no one can reasonably claim such sheets are struc- 
tural forms. On these facts the claim of the importers 
must be overruled. The assessment of duty was in our 
opinion erroneous. The merchandise does not consist of 
“boiler or other plate iron or steel,” but forms and 
shapes of steel, a class of article provided for in para- 
graph 135. The pertinent provisions of that paragraph 
read as follows: 

135. . . . Pressed, sheared or stamped shapes; .. . 
sheets and plates and steel in all forms and shapes not specially 


provided for in this act; valued above 4 cents and not 
above 7 cents per pound, 13-10 cents per pound. 


The fact that the imported articles were cut from 
sheets or plates of steel takes them out of paragraph 126, 
for they are no longer sheets or plates, but forms or 
shapes, not structural in form, and answer the descrip- 
tion set out in paragraph 135. What is meant by 
“sheared” in paragraph 126 is that process of finishing 
which results in trimming off the rough edges of sheets 
or plates after the process of rolling is completed, and 
does not include articles cut out of such sheets or plates. 
Such cutting up results in destroying the form and char- 
acter of sheets and plates and makes a new class of ar- 
ticle with new name, character and use. In fact, these 
articles answer the specific description of “ sheared or 
stamped plates,”’ mentioned in paragraph 135. The pro- 
tests are overruled and the decisions of the collector will 
stand. 

ee 

Final arrangements have been completed for the es- 
tablishment of electrical manganese works at Shawini- 
gan Falls, Quebec, by the Electrical Manganese Com- 
pany, of which B. E. Kingman of New York is the presi- 
dent. The company have secured some 12 acres of land 
on the line of the Great Northern Railway, at Shawini- 
gan and have contracted with the Shawinigan Water & 
Power Company for the delivery of 5000 horse-power. 
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How British Trade Is Lost. 





A recent report made by the British Consul-General 
at San Francisco has caused some amusement in this 
country among those who have had opportunity of read- 
ing it. When British trade declines there saust obvi- 
ously be some special reason for it, and the business of 
the consular agent is to solve the mystery and divest 
what would otherwise be a miracle of its supernatural 
character. That it should have come about from natural 
causes is, of course, inconceivable. Consul-General Ben- 
nett appears to be a past master at the solving of trade 
mysteries. His thesis is that San Francisco should be 
a great and profitable market for all kinds of British 
manufactures. The inferior productions of the Eastern 
States should have no place in its commercial economy. 
Why is it, then, that the people of the Pacific Coast are 
so ill advised as to their own interests as to be, or at 
least seem, indifferent to the advantages of British goods? 
To answer this momentous question is the congenial 
task of Mr. Bennett, and he essays it with much enthu- 
siasm. 

The first reason is that the people of California do 
not know what they are missing. Mr. Bennett says: 


San Francisco should be visited by direct representatives of 
British houses. Old established British firms, no doubt, carry 
on large businesses through their brarches at home, hut the 
British commercial traveler is almost unknown. I have made 
careful inquiries as to British commercial travelers coming dl- 
rect from the United Kingdom to the Western States, and can, 
so far, find no record of any. 


An English “bagman” who should follow the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Bennett and come to San Francisco with 
his assortment of samples would have an interesting 
experience. His proneness to take the people of that 
city quite seriously would lead him into all sorts of em- 
barrassments. Mr. Bennett learns that it is at present 
the custom of houses with headquarters in New York 
who have dealings with British manufacturers to send 
travelers all over the United States to solicit trade, and 
it pains him greatly that some of these concerns are 
German. Patriotic considerations are, of course, para- 
mount to those of business. They will sell English 
goods if they must, but they prefer to help the Father- 
land along a bit by selling German goods to any one 
who will have them, and a great many appear willing 
to be thus imposed upon. Perhaps as good an explana- 
tion of this curious propensity as can be had is fur- 
nished by Mr. Bennett in the following pregnant sen- 
tences : 


As a rule German New York houses are intrusted to sell 
British goods, but they as a rule try to sell a German made 
article and if unsuccessful, then, and only then, offer the British 
made goods. The reason is that German goods are cheaper, 
look as wel! and pay them larger commission. A large German 
house, with a branch in New York, with their own cutlery fac- 
tories in Germany and one in the United States, is given the 
exclusive agency for the best known brands of British pocket 
cutlery. When their travelers go to sell they offer the German 
made goods first, the American second, and if they can sell 
either they do not mention or show the British. Is it surprising 
that the United Kingdom is so fast losing her American cutlery 
trade? 

If this condition of affairs actually exists and the 
reasons for it are those which Mr. Bennett has discov- 
ered, a diplomatic note from Mr. Balfour to Secretary 


Hay. intimating that such behavior on the part of the 
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German houses located in New York is “ inconvenient,” 
and if persisted in might disturb the amicable relations 
between Great Britain and the United States, would be 
in order. Great Britain is not being treated on the most 
favored nation basis. and considering the extreme lib- 
erality, not to say reckless generosity, with which she 
has lately dealt with one of our New Jersey corpora- 
tions, the International Mercantile Marine, the German 
importers and jobbers should be made to understand that 
their discrimination is liable to create an intolerable cou- 
dition. The British lion will stand a good deal of abuse 
in one way or another, including any amount of Con- 
gressional tail twisting, and say nothing about it; but 
when the commercial rights of British subjects are 
trifled with in this fashion he makes his growl follow 
the reveille around the world. 

In the watter of the diminishing trade of England 
with California, however, it appears that the British 
manufacturer is not quite free from blame by reason of 
lack of enterprise. Mr. Bennett says: 


There appears to be a Jack of initiative on the part of trad- 
ers at home, and too great a reliance on the efforts of New York 
houses to press British trade. I have been told of cases where 
certain British goods were sure of a market, in fact there was 
one already created, but in consequence of the goods having been 
consigned to a San Francisco house, which, with the object of 
controlling the whole trade, had in every case carefully de- 
stroyed all traces of the name of the manufacturer on the goods, 
and then for some reason ceased to import any more, the supply 
ran out. Customers urgently demanded them, and finally, after 
great trouble, the manufacturing house was found and the goods 
were again supplied. Here is a case where a traveler in that 
line would have found a ready market, and if it has not been 
lost the fact is not owing to British energy but the insistence of 
customers on having that article and no other. 

As anything like a suspicion of humor in a British 
consular report is unimaginable, the conclusion is obvious 
that Mr. Bennett has got his information from some one 
who has greatly enjoyed being freely and imaginatively 
communicative. The existence of a howling void which 
only unattainable British cutlery could fill would be a 
curious phenomenon in trade. It is well known how 
easily all trace of the source of such goods may be oblit- 
erated. If scraping boxes will not do it grinding out 
makers’ brands probably would, and that this was done 
may be inferred from the fact that those who wanted to 
duplicate these English goods found so much difficulty 
in doing so. Obviously the San Francisco Board of Trade 
should add to its staff a Sherlock Holmes to aid its 
members in tracing the origin of things they want and 
cannot buy. ‘There would appear to be a deep laid and 
ingenious plot to deprive the British manufacturer of the 
trade which belongs to him. It should be frustrated and 
brought to naught. 

The gem of Mr. Bennett’s report is found in the para- 
graph in which he becomes circumstantial and employs 
specific facts to “give verisimilitude to an otherwise 
bald and unconvincing narrative.” That his purpose does 
not appear to have been fully accomplished is in no sense 
his fault, and the only comment it suggests is: So much 
the worse for the facts. Of the extraordinary perform- 
ances of the two British traveling salesmen Mr. Bennett 
says: 

Since writing the above I have obtained news of two more 
British commercial travelers, and, curiously enough, the reports 
of both of them are practically identical, though they were trav 
eling for different trades. One was anxious to extend the hard 
ware trade in California, and telegraphed to a large house here 
that he would be pleased to show his goods to the 
San Francisco house if the merchant would meet him 
in St. Louis (a trip of 2000 miles). The merchant 
declined this offer, and the traveler came on to San Fran 
cisco, arriving in the morning and going back again on the even- 
ing of the same day. In the second case the traveler invited the 
merchant te come to New York (3500 miles) to see the goods, 
and on his declining the deal was declared off. There is hardly 
sueh a demand for British goods that an American merchant 


would be likely to travel 4000 miles in the one case and 7000 
miles in the other, losing at least 12 or 15 days, respectively, 
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for the purpose. The latter case was told me by a British mer- 
chant, and both can be relied upon as perfectly correct in fact. 


To those who may be disposed to question the value of 
commercial literature of this kind, it is probably sufficient 
to remind them of the extent to which it is capable of 
contributing to the gayety of nations. In many respects 
Mr. Bennett’s explanation of the fact that British trade 
with the Pacific Coast is not a great deal larger than he 
finds it is one of the most entertaining documents we have 
had the pleasure of reading in a long time. It savors of 
the subtle humor of Gilbert, and that he is in deadly 
earnest makes it all the funnier. 

We fear Mr. Bennett has unintelligently caricatured 
the English traveling salesman as much as he has mis- 
represented American business conditions. If not, the 
best suggestion we can offer those wishing to extend the 
field for British manufacturers in this country is to em- 
ploy representatives with some idea of American business 
methods and market requirements. They will not learn 
very much of value from such consular literature as that 
from which we have had the pleasure of quoting. 


a 


Iron and Steel Stocks. 


Peculiar views appear to be entertained with regard 
to the decline in the value of the stocks of the United 
States Steel Corporation and other iron and steel com- 
panies whose securities are dealt in on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Prices of these stocks have fallen very 
much below what people generally think should be a fair 
value for such securities. They are alarmed over this 
condition, and are of the opinion that something must 
be radically wrong. They are, in fact, almost panic 
stricken to think that iron and steel stocks should reach 
such exceedingly low values. Without entering into the 
discussion of the general causes which underlie the great 
decline in the stock market, which has driven standard 
railroad stocks, always in high favor among investors, 
to very low prices, it may be well to consider the course 
of the iron and steel stocks independently. When these 
stocks first began to be dealt in on the Stock Exchange 
the fact was pointed out that they would be particularly 
sensitive to trade conditions, even to those which might 
only temporarily affect production and consequently di- 
minish earnings slightly. They differ quite considerably 
from railroad stocks in point of regularity of income and 
steadiness of operation. We have since then seen how 
labor troubles have in a number of instances adversely 
affected these industrial stocks. Up to this time, how- 
ever, we have not had a diminution of business or any- 
hing beyond a slight decline in prices to contend with. 
-he downward tendency in pig iron and some other 
products, which has been a feature of the summer months, 
is therefore a new experience in stock market conditions 
as regards these industrials. Holders of such stocks of 
course cannot avoid feeling some apprehension as to the 
possibility of earnings diminishing so seriously that divi- 
dends may be suspended or reduced. This, however, is 
a contingency which holders of such stocks must face. 
They could not expect in the nature of things that trade 
would always keep up to the great volume of the past 
few years. It must be recognized that the conditions 
have been extraordinary. But now that some shrinkage 
has occurred in the demand for iron and steel and prices 
have started on the down grade, the holders of these 
securities should not permit themselves to be frightened 
into the belief that their stocks will continue to fall in 
price until they are of no value. It is possible that earn- 
ings may continue sufficient to steadily maintain divi- 
dends on preferred stocks through a period of some 
depression, but even if earnings were to be so greatly 
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curtailed that full dividends could not be paid on pre- 
ferred stocks, both these and common stocks would still 
have a speculative value, just as railroad stocks have 
had under similar conditions. Holders would then have 
to wait untii the demand revived sufficiently to bring 
earnings back to a normal dividend paying point. The 
decline is simply one of the contingencies which was to 
be expected when manufacturing enterprises were brought 
into connection with operations on the Stock Exchange. 
No stocks can always move upward, nor can they be main- 
tained at a fixed price. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** Bulld » or ** Manufacture.” 


To the Editor: Which is better usage, to “ build” a 
machine tool or to “ manufacture” it? 





NEw ENGLAND. 

NOTE BY THE EpiTror.—We are of the opinion that it 
is customary in the trade to designate heavy machine 
tools as “ built,” and to refer to those which are so light 
that their parts can be assembled by hand as “ manu- 
factured.” It occasionally happens that a maker of some 
small bit of machinery will use the word “ build” in re- 
ferring to his work, but this is regarded as an affectation. 
We will be pleased to hear from our readers on this sub- 
ject. 





PERSONAL. 


W. M. Carpenter, formerly assistant to the general 
manager of the Buhl Malleable Iron Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has been appointed general manager of the Norway 
Iron & Steel Company, York, Pa. 

William W. Hearne of Mathew Addy & Co. has re- 
signed from the Board of Directors of the Salisbury Steel 
& Iron Company of Little Falls, N. Y. 

B. BE. Schonthal, secretary and treasurer of the Schon- 
tha) Iron & Steel Company of Cumberland, Md., has left 
for a trip along the Pacific Coast in behalf of his com- 
pany. He expects to visit all peints of importance be- 
tween Seattle and San Francisco. 

Among those who are candidates for membership to 
the Iron and Steel Institute are Edwin N. Martin of 
Pittsburgh ; Ernest Derwent of Ironton, Ohio; Dr. Brad- 
ley Stoughton of Columbia College and G. S. Whyte of 
Chicago. 

Official announcement was made on August 6 that 
John L. Jerome had resigned his oftice as third vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 
Albert A. Miller has been appointed assistant treasurer 
of the company, with offices at Denver. Mr. Miller will 
have full charge of financial matters. 

Lieut. Godfrey L. Carden, superintendent of arsenal 
tools, department of machinery of the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, has returned from abroad, where he met with 
great success in securing exhibits of notable steam and 
gas engines, boilers, etc., by the most prominent builders 
in various European countries. 

H. F. J. Porter, who some time since severed his long 
connection with the Bethlehem Steel Company, has been 
placed in charge of the publishing department of the 
Westinghouse interests with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 

At the forthcoming meeting of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company of Pueblo, Col., Frank J. Hearne will be 
elected president, to succeed J. A. Kebler, who has re- 


signed. Mr. Hearne was for many years at the head of 
the Riverside Works, at Wheeling, W. Va., and was 


president of the National Tube Company. 
ES ee ae 

The color line has been drawn by a union labor orgun- 
ization at Newport News, Va. The Machinists’ Union of 
Newport News, the local branch of the International 
Association of Machinists, has voted to sever its affilia- 
tion with the Central Trades and Labor Council. The 
latter recently admitted representatives of negro labor 
unions to its membership, despite the protests of the 
Machinists’ Union. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


Dumping a Surplus. 





LONDON, August 1, 1903.—In the discussion on prefer- 
ential tariffs, now raging in this country, an important 
factor will be that which is commonly called “* dumping.” 
British manufacturers, having always made not to maxi- 
mum but to average demand, have seldom got anything to 
“dump.” They therefore feel acutely that when the sur- 
plus products of American or German competitors are 
thrown upon tle British market, at cutthroat prices, they 
are being badly treated. Prominent iron and steel manu- 
facturers are wonderfully unanimous in their detestation 
of this particular policy. Apart from its moze or less 
spurious importance (for, after all, even in the worst 
times, the amount of iron and steel dumped is relatively 
small), it is an important part of the agitation, because 
it strikes the popular imagination. Trade of this sort 
is freely denounced as “ illegitimate.” For example, a 
leading journal in this country only last week editorially 
observed : 


One of the important questions that must have a material 
bearing on the views taken of the existing fiscal situetion in 
this country, from the iron trade point of view, is that of how 
far Germany and the United States are engaged in legitimate 
competition with England, in contradistinction to the prevailing 
system of shipping iron and steel tc this country, regardless of 
its cost at the place of production, and without respect to its 
fulfillment of the first essential of legitimate competition, which 
we take to be that of manufacture and sale with a fair profit. 
No one can doubt that in the past there has been a great dea! 
of competition that was not fair to British manufacturers, and 
that not in foreign markets only, but in our own home markets 
as well. Otherwise the German iron and steel producers could 
hever have raised their exports to this country, as they have 
done, from less than 200,000 tons to more than 800,000 tons, 
within three or four years. This unfair competition is re- 
flected. malgré lui, in the reduced dividends paid by German 
manufacturers during that period, and in the differences that 
distinguish prices quoted at home from those quoted abroad. 
During the greater part of last year, while Germans were quot- 
ing bars at about £5 per ton déelivered in this country, the same 
products of English manufacture were being quoted at nearly 20 
shillings above that figure, and similar differences were noted in 
billets, blooms and some other descriptions. What has been the 
result? In Germany few of the great steel manufacturing con- 
cerns have paid dividends in 1902, whereas here non-dividend 
paying concerns have been quite the exception. This result is 
in consonance with what we know of the conditions of manufac- 
ture. In this country basic iron is quoted at about 8 shillings 
6 pence ver ton under the quoted prices of the same descriptino 
in Germany. The Cleveland price is 49 shillings; the Dortmund 
price is 57 shillings 6 pence. Unfortunately, however, we only 
make about 800,000 tons annually of basic steel, while the Ger- 
mans make more than 5,500,000 tons of that variety. We must, 
therefore, compare German basic with British acid steel, in 
order to get at the real facts as supplied to maximum produc- 
tion. In this way the comparison is much less favorable to Eng- 
land, for hematite iron, whence fully four-fifths of our total out- 
put of steel is made, costs within a shilling a ton of the price 
at which German basic steel is quoted, thus making the costs of 
production, so far as the pig iron is concerned, nearly the same. 
The German costs of making steel billets to-day are approxi- 
mately as under: 

Approximate costs per ton of steel billets at Westphalian 
works: 


& «2 @. 

mectilecocig te EEO eT Peer re s 34 
Eh ated ates, SOGGS eh Ss Sida ee aKa Gh bts oO a 4 9 
SN nd ne Wag cd call see le alas teal 19 
nn Re ND IN oo osc ko o.5.55 eS skies ens oe 3 6 
Refractory materials and supplies................. 29 
ay MNES. .GiGR, dilate sae cue os ales ot 5 0 
Clerical and laboratory expenses.................. 0 10 
MN wh nla de CI eweN hs bre be Mo eslowa ba caus £4 4 7 


This estimate does not, of course, take account of deprecia- 
tion and renewals, interest on investment, taxes and rates, and 
other charges, which wil! bring the total cost to probably not 
less than £4 15s. per ton. 

So far as we are aware, there is no reason why British 
works, when wel! organized and favorably situated, should not 

~ able to produce at quite as low a figure as this, and passibly 
omething less. Basic steel billets should in this country, for 
the reasons already stated, be produced at a materially lower 
fizure. In neither case, however, is the British cost of much 
avail to British manufacturers. They know neither the day nor 
the hour when their markets will be invaded and their values 
wrecked, by the needy and the unconscionable of other coun- 
tries. If the figures we have given be accurate—as we fully 
believe them to be—there is no reason why German steel should 
ever find its way into this country on its merits. The German 
works have generally a considerable railway transport to pro- 
vide for, as well as transport across the Channel, two breakages 
of bulk, and an inland British freight, all of which are uncalled 
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for in the case of British manufacturers supplying their own 
iocal markets. But when the Germans find that they cannot sell 
all their stuff at home, they must, under existing conditions— 
being largely in the hands of financial houses and bound by 
them to provide for a certain turnover—sell abroad for what 
they can get. For the last two years there has usually been a 
difference of 7 to 12 shillings per ton between the prices quoted 
to home consumers in Germany and those quoted to foreign 
consumers in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

The effect of this condition of affairs has been that the last 
three years this country has paid more than £20,000,000 sterling 
to Germany for iron that could and would have been produced 
at home under what we have described as legitimate competi- 
tion. Large as this sum is, it is probably considerably less than 
the sum that has been lost to British manufacturers by the de 
pressing influence of the constant presence of such serious dead 
weights as the German necessity to sell at any price. 

This quotation, if somewhat lengthy, at least betrays 
the inner mind of the British iron and steel mavufac- 
turer. 

‘There is, however, another side to the story. The 
self same iron and steel manufacturers have been getting 
high prices from the makers of finished products, much 
to the latters’ detriment. ‘The manufacturer of finished 
products has, during the past few years, been squeezed, 
upon the one hand, by the high prices of raw material and 
semi-finished metals, and upon the other hand by Ger- 
inan competition. He is therefore only too glad to be 
able to fall back upon American or German iron and steel. 
not so much in the matter of quantity as in obtaining 
his raw material at a marketable price. The absence 
of foreign competition inevitably means anxiety for the 
engineer and hardware manufacturer. Prices of articles 
that go into catalogues cannot be manipulated with the 
same ease and rapidity as are the prices of raw iron and 
steel. 

Notes on Shipping. 


The results declared by the principal German steam- 
ship companies for the past year have already been given. 
but what is almost the complete return is very striking : 


1902. 1901. 
Dividend. Dividend. 
Per cent. Per cent. 


Hamburg-American Line.......... Teer, ae, 6 
North Gorman -Ld0gG, 2 2 00 c cence rcceccces ; 6 
Jerman Hansa Company...........--s+eee% 5 8 
Keuite COMPANY... ccc ccc creer ceccveves 9 12 
Hamburg South American..........--++-055 4 
German Wast ATPICOM..... 2 sesccscsecccees 2.5 2 
German Australian Line...........-e.eee8- 5 8 
German Levant Line.........ccccsccesscecs 2 6.5 
Bremen Argo Company.........-+.-eeeeeees , 3 
Bremen Neptune Company...........++++++- 5 ; 
) 


Flensburg 8S. S. Company........--+++e+++55 bi 

It will be seen that, with the single exception of the 
German East African line, there is a substantially de- 
creased return in each case. And as to the German East 
African, there is no doubt that only the possession of a 
heavy subsidy enabled it to pay a dividend at all. 


New Screw Propellers. 


The Admiralty are very much excited over the results 
of the recent trials with new forms of screw propellers. 
The ideal now is a blade shaped like a Japanese fan. It 
is an amazing fact that very little is known about the 
untried possibilities of screw propellers until quite re- 
cently, and yet one need not elaborate the importance of 
the matter to both the Royal Navy and the mercantile 
marine. It is calculated that at an average cost of £4000 
per vessel the speed of nearly all our battle ships and 
cruisers can be increased about a knot, wth a reduction 
in the coal expenditure, if we fit them with new screw 
propellers. Another important point is the reduction of 
vibration. which at high speed prevents the accurate lay- 
ing of guns, 

The New Scouts. 

The official communication as to the four firms to con- 
struct the new scouts has now been issued by the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. The firms are the Fairfield Company, 
who are building now the “ Forward”; Vickers Sons & 
Maxim, Limited, who have the “ Sentinel” in hand; Sir 
W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., Limited, who have 
the “ Adventure” on the stocks at Elswick, and Laird 
Bros., who got the original contract for the “ Pathfinder.” 
The new vessels will be duplicates of those in hand. They 
vary from the 2900 tons displacement ‘and 17,000 indi- 
cated horse-power of the “ Sentinel,” to the 2545 tons and 
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16,000 indicated horse-power of the Fairfield boat. In 
each case the builders guarantee 25 knots speed with 150 
tons of coal in the bunkers. The armament in each case 
is to be the same—ten 12-pounder quick firers. I may 
also add now that it is the intention to order the new 
torpedo boat destroyers from firms who are now complet- 
ing the 2514-knot destroyers ordered a year ago, as soon 
as they pass one of their vessels successfully through 
trials. Prices for the new work will be arranged on the 
old basis, not necessarily at the same scale of wages, 
&c., the price of the four or five firms interested being suf- 
ficient competition. 


Important Gun Trials 


In the gun trials conducted by the Chilian Naval 
Commission, Vickers Sons & Maxim (Limited) have es- 
tablished a record in power for their 74-inch naval or 
coast defense guns. One of these guns made for the new 
Chilian battle ship “ Libertad” at the company’s Shef- 
field works developed with its 200-pound projectile, a 
muzzle velocity of 3003 feet per second under normal 
conditions of pressure, showing a muzzle energy of over 
12,500 feet tons. In other words, these guns, using 
capped shot of the Vickers pattern, can perforate the 
latest type of 6-inch armor at a range of between 8 and 
4 miles. 

These results, it is contended, prove the advantage of 
nitro-cellulose as a propellant for the modern wire-bound 
gun. The Chilians, like most of the European and Amer- 
ican powers, adopt this compound, and the 7.5 inch 
weapon tried developed the exceptionally high velocity 
of 30038 feet per second with a pressure of 18% tons to the 
square inch. The British “service” weapon of this 
caliber, using cordite, is in official records given a velocity 
of only 2600 feet per second. The effect on energy is most 
marked. The guns for the Chilian ship developed a muz- 
zle energy of 12,570 foot tons, as compared with 9340 
foot tons in the case of the “service” weapons. The ef- 
fect against modern armor is in direct proportion. At 
a range of 2000 yards the Chilian gun, using capped 
shot, would perforate armor of the most modern type 7 
to 8 inches thick, and at fully 3 miles’ range 5 to 6 inch 
armor. 

Improved Coal Shipping Appliances. 


The London and Northwestern Railway Company are 
about to erect at Garston a tip capable of lifting 30 tons 
to meet the demand from the Lancashire collieries for fa- 
cilities for shipment of wagons carrying 15 tons of coal. 
The introduction of this class of wagon appears to be 
largely increasing in the Lancashire district, and as a 
truck capable of carrying this weight costs very little 
more than an 8 or 10 ton truck, it enables economies to 
be effected in siding room and shunting at the pits. 

Chinese Machinery Contracts. 

The Chinese Government is placing considerable con- 
tracts for machinery and materials connected with the 
peaceful development of the Empire, and the European 
factories are securing contracts from various private 
quarters in the same direction. Efforts are being made 
to bring some of the older Government institutions into 
line with current needs. The rehabilitation of the de- 
fensive services is not the chief concern of the Celestial 
administration. Things move slowly at Pekin, but they 
may be thought to move, on the whole, in the right direc- 
tion; and there is reason to anticipate a gradual Occi- 
dentation of the methods of government, which, indeed, 
would proceed more rapidly if it were not for the ob- 
stacles set up by international jealousies on the spot. 

The Markets. 

The market is deadly dull for many reasons, notably 
that Bank Holiday corner on Monday. Apart from that 
the consumers are steadily pursuing their policy of buy- 
ing from hand-to-mouth. They are gradually bearing 
down prices, notwithstanding the stubborn attitude of 
iron and steel makers. This is borne out by the ascertain- 
ment of the Midland Wage Board, which shows an all 
round reduction of 2s. 5d. per ton on the previous two- 
monthly period. 

Notwithstanding the bearing down of prices as is here 
indicated, standard quotations are the same. The mo- 
ment is rapidly approaching when official notice must be 
taken of this persistent sagging of prices. S. G. H. 
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OBITUARY. 


WILLIAM E. DODGE. 


William E. Dodge, the senior member of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co. of New York, died on August 9 at Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, of heart disease. He was the son of William 
Earl Dodge, who entered the firm of Phelps & Peck, metal 
dealers, in 1833, the firm name becoming Phelps, Dodge 
& Co. He was born in 1832 in New York, and in 1864 
became a partner in the firm. Both father and son were 
active support of the Union during the Civil War, and 
at its close the Legislature of the State passed a resolu- 
tion of thanks for his services as a member of the Com- 
mission for the State of New York to supervise the con- 
dition of the troops in the field. He was a member of 
the first Executive Committee of the Union League Club, 
and although the men whose desire to support the Union 
in its time of peril led to the founding of the club were 
all his elders by many years, the early records of the 
organization show his name as one connected with many 
of its activities. In addition, he was an officer of the 
Loyal Publication Society, and an Advisory Director of 
the Woman’s Central Association of Relief, as the result 
of which the Sanitary Commission was instituted. He be- 
came identified with the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
American Museum of Natural History and the Botanical 
Garden, serving as chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the first mentioned and vice-president of the second, 
and was connected with the New York Academy of Sci- 
ences, the Linnzean Society of New York, and the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. The business life of William 
E. Dodge was very varied in its interests, and the con- 
nection with Phelps, Dodge & Co. constituted only a 
single branch. The town of Ansonia, Conn., had been 
named after his grandfather, Anson G. Phelps, and its 
industries were closely watched by members of the two 
families. William E. Dodge became president of the 
Ansonia Clock Company and a director of the American 
Brass Company. He was also a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company, a director of the Detroit 
Copper Mining Company of Arizona, of the Commercial 
Mining Company, the Copper Queen Consolidated Mining 
Company, the El Paso and South Western Railroad, the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, the Morenci Southern Rail- 
way Company. the Nacozari Railroad, the Morningside 
Realty Company, and of the United Globe Mines, and a 
trustee of the New York Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Dodge was vice-president of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce at the time of his death. 


Rozpert ATHERTON of the Atherton Machine Company, 
Paterson, N. J., who since 1848 had been identified with 
the manufacture of textile machinery, died on August 5 
of heart disease. Mr. Atherton was born in Westchester 
County, N. Y., and after leaving school went to Paterson, 
where he learned the trade of machinist under the direc- 
tion of William Beresford, who conducted a large plant 
for the manufacture of rollers for cotton machinery. 
Later he was employed by Benjamin Buckley, and in 
1868 he embarked in business for himself. 


i 


The United States General Appraisers, New York, 
have decided that articles made out of castings, which 
have been turned, drilled, ground and polished, and 
which have been fitted together and fastened with screws 
and clamps, are not dutiable as castings, but are dutiable 
under paragraph 193, act of July 24, 1897, as manufac- 
tures of metal. The articles provided for in paragraphs 
135 and 148, as castings, are only such articles which are 
imported in the form and substantially in the condition as 
they come from the mold. The decision was rendered in the 
case of importations by the St. Louis Car Company of 
castings requiring but little fitting to make them perfect 
and complete air brakes. 


The Columbia Iron Works, St. Clair, Mich., have as- 
signed and the plant has been placed in charge of J. C. 
Gilchrist of Cleveland, for whom the steel] boats are un- 
der construction at the yards. The company have a 
capital stock of $100,000, 
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Lake Ore Notes. 


DuLutH, Minn., August 9, 1903.—The commerce of 
Lake Superior has evidently passed this year into the 
5,000,000 ton a month class. Last year it was between 
four and five million tons each of the heavier months. 
July, 1903, has broken all preceding records, with a 
total net tonnage of freight passed of 5,279,428. The 
freight interesting to mining men has been as follows, 
with some comparisons, all in net tons: 

Total 
Iron ore. Copper. Pigiron.  freights. 


Month of July, 1903... 3,752,428 11,381 3,019 5,279,428 
Season to August, 1903.11,291,900 43,945 4,149 17,224,362 


July, 1002. ......s00- 3,787,666 18,748 s 26% 5,082,398 
To Avgust, 1902....... 11,589,032 54,362 7,396 16,588,899 
July, 1002... 222s eee 3,351,294 138,861 5,806 4,781,072 
To August, 1901....... 7,694,512 38,508 16,759 11,548,192 
July, 1900......-20e0- 2,783,555 17,470 6,071 4,101,765 
To August, 1900....... 8,459,513 59,801 10,163 12,752,246 
July, 1809............ 2,557,060 19,208 4,370 4,024,789 
To August, 1899....... 6,474,720 45,343 13,319 10,433,807 


These comparisons present some rather unexpected 
figures. especially in pig iron and copper. 

The above diminution in iron ore is entirely from old 
ranges, Michigan and Wisconsin, and is further accen- 
tuated by additional decreases from Escanaba, making 
a total falling off from last year to date of 648,000 tons, 
while the increase from Minnesota to this time has been 
373,143 gross tons, so that the old range decrease has 
been actually 1,021,000 gross tons so far this season. 
That this is not due to bad underground outlook at old 
range mines is shown by the fact that at many places 
they are clearing additional stock pile ground on surface 
and are preparing to accumulate a part of their summer 
hoist above ground, something that has not been done 
for a long time. 

To August 1 shipments from the various upper lake 
ports have been as follows, with comparisons: 


Ports. 1902. 1903. 
Serer rr 2,782,298 2,852,659 
EL ie ade ahaS oe ee eaEee ee 2,634,231 2,745,845 
EE nn 0s Sse sewed eh bares bane an 2,546,861 2,144,588 
NT ies coke kbe dan souk eaieas 1,858,487 2,081,981 
NS Re aE ey ee 1,786,254 1,434,064 
NE nn bans 5 oe bee Kaa ee al 1,318,206 1,040,564 
SY S cxnaep taavea pac hnadee 46,882 25,942 


At the annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, to be held on the Marquette range, August 
16 and later, the following papers will be read: “ Sink- 
ing and Equipping No. 9 Shaft, Ashland Mine,” by H. F. 
Ellard, superintendent of the mine; “ A Card System for 
Mine Supply Accounts,” by F. W. Denton, manager for 
the Stanton copper mines; “Titaniferous Iron Ores,” 
by N. P. Hulst, vice-president Oliver and Minnesota 
Iron companies; “ Iron Ore Deposits of Arctic Lapland,” 
by Chase S. Osborne, who has just visited them; “ High 
Explosives: Their Methods of Handling,” by J. H. Kar- 
keet, Iron Mountain; “ A New Changing House at Cliffs 
Shaft,” by J. S. Mennie; “Materials Other Than Wood 
for Shaft Linings,” by Prof. F. W. Sperr of the Michigan 
College of Mines; “Champion Mine Intake Tunnel,” 
by F. W. O'Neill, superintendent; ‘“ Mine Accounting,” 
by W. M. Jeffrey, auditor Oliver and Minnesota Iron 
Companies. There may be other papers not yet an- 
nounced. During the meeting there will be excursions 
to Munising and Sault Ste. Marie. 

New range independent ore producers, with the ex- 
ception of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., are much ahead of 
last year. The various Sellwood mines have shipped 
three times as much ore as to August, 1902; Pickunds, 
Mather & Co. have decreased at one or two properties, 
but have more than made it up elsewhere; M. A. Hanna 
& Co. are ahead; Tod, Stambaugh & Co. are ahead of any 
preceding year; so with the Mohoning and other ‘inde 
pendents. In some of these instances the improvement 
is due to new mines, in others, notably Tod-Stambaugh, 
to heavier shipments from old ones. Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co., while they have materially curtailed at some -mines, 
have Commodore and Jordan, which at this time a year 
ago were not shippers, and may not be very far behind. 

Three shafts are to be sunk at the new Monroe mine 
of the Mesaba range, situated in the east half of the 
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southeast quarter of Section 28, 58, 20. Two of these will 
handle the product from a large milling pit, and the third 
will open an extensive underground territory. Figures 
from stripping contractors for the large milling pit are 
expected shortly, and work will probably be carried on 
during the coming winter, so that the mine may be a 
producer another season. It is one of the very large ore 
deposits of the Mesaba, with all the term implies, and is 
of a high grade, both chemically and physically. The 
mine is a very important acquisition to the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Two important finds are reported on the Mesaba. One 
is in the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 25, 58, 17, close to the Howe mine of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, where more than 2,000,000 tons 
of merchantable ore have been shown this summer. The 
other is in Section 15, 59, 14, east of the D. & I. R. road, 
where Adams & McInnis have a number of pits an? 
one drill hole in excellent ore. The drill hole is nearl: 
50 feet in ore, the pits from 10 to 20 feet, but with in- 
dications of continuance. This property Mr. Adams says 
he and associates will operate themselves. It is becom- 
ing more and more apparent to ore discoverers that 
there is a better thing for them in operating the better 
grade mines than in selling at the prices that have been 
obtainable for these grades. 

Two diamond drills working in the Atikokan region, on 
the Canadian side of the boundary, have opened into 
what seems to be a valuable deposit of sulphur. This is 
about 150 miles from Lake Superior, at Port Arthur, and 
on a railroad. 

Water in considerable quantity has been eut iu the 
Gibson mine, Menominee range, and the property will be 
abandoned. Work has been carried on there continu- 
ously for four years with sufficient encouragement to 
warrant continuance, but without much ore at any time. 
The two shafts have reached a depth of 300 feet. At 
xreat Western, Crystal Falls, where all available stock 
pile room was occupied, a shovel has been put in the pile 
and shipments will be more rapid. This mine is now a 
well equipped property, able to mine ore rapidly and at 
low cost. 

Exploring crews have been put at work in the Waukon, 
Allamakee County, district of Iowa, where ore has long 
been known to exist. This work is presumably for the 
United States Steel Corporation. Assays of ore from 
Iron Hill deposit there have been as follows: Tron, 
58.54, 54.79, 56.76, 54.32, 66.92, 58.68, 47.88; silica, re- 
spectively for first three, 4, 5.12, 11.02; phosphorus, 0.13, 
0.30, 0.13, 0.503, 0.115, 0.18. An effort is now being made 
on the part of local people, aside from these explorations, 
to secure the development of these properties. The ore 
is a surface deposit, covered with a very light surface, is 
porous in structure and low in sulphur. Small sbip- 
ments to Milwaukee have been under way some time. 
Iron ore not only exists in Allamakee County, but in 
Dubuque and Delaware counties, all of which jie along 
the eastern boundary of the State. bD. BE. W. 
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The American Furnace & Machine Company, engineers 
and contractors of Pittsburgh, Pa., builders of furnaces 
of all descriptions, water seal gas producers and tin plate 
and sheet mill machinery, have a very large number of 
contracts on hand at present. This concern are erecting 
machinery in West Virginia, Indiana, Canada and severa! 
places in Pennsylvania. One contract on which they are 
now working comprises over 20 furnaces and necessary 
gas producers for same. The company are having a num- 
ber of inquiries for their J. D. Swindell patent bell coal 
hopper, and are also receiving large contracts for their 
patent water seal gas and air valves, and are installing 
24 at one plant. They are also installing a large number 
of special grates in sheet and pair annealing, heating and 
enameling furnaces. This grate was originally invented 
for a boiler setting, but it has been adapted to furnaces 
with satisfactory results. At the present time this grate 
is being installed under two boilers. 


The Buhl Library, presented to Sharon, Pa., by Frank 
H. Buhl, former president of the Sharon Steel Company, 
is now nearly completed, and it will be opened soon. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Conditions bordering on demoralization prevailed in the 
stock market for several days during the past week. Two 
brokerage firms announced their suspension on Wednesday 
afternoon of last week and this caused the fear that other 
disasters of the same kind were pending. Consequently 
continued liquidation took place in both the standard rail- 
road stocks and the industrials. With no further unfavor- 
able developments, the market gradually improved and 
quite a buoyant feeling set in during the opening days of 
this week, which did much toward recovering the ground 
which had been lost. The following quotations show the 
lowest prices touched on the stocks named during the 
week, with the prices at noon on Wednesday of this week: 
American Can, common, 3% to 4%; American Locomotive, 
common, 15% to 1754; Colorado Fuel, 40% to 48; Pressed 
Steel Car, common, 33 to 38; Railway Steel Spring, com- 
mon, 21% to 23; Republic, common, 9% to 11%, preferred, 
59 to 633%; Sloss-Sheffield, common, 29 to 33; Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, 32% to 374%; United States Steel, common, 
20% to 21%, preferred, 67 to 691%4; new 5 per cent. bonds, 
764% to T7T%. 

The Consolidated Lake Superior Company have extended 
the time for subscription to the $12,500,000 bonds to August 
25. 

Dividends.—Niles-Bement-Pond Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15, and a semiannual dividend 
of 4 per cent. on the common stock, payable one-half Septem- 
ber 19 and one-half December 19. For dividend payable 
September 19 the transfer books will close September 12 
and will reopen September 21. For the dividend payable 
December 19 the transfer books will close December 12 and 
will reopen December 21. 

Pratt & Whitney Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable August 15. 

American Radiator Company of Chicago have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 154 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15. 

Blakeslee Forging Company, Plantsville, Conn., have de- 
clared a dividend of 1% per cent. 
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The Adrian Furnace Blown In.—The Adrian Furnace 
of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company was 
lighted at noon on the 10th inst. The affair was attended 
by A. G. Yates, president of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway: Lucius W. Robinson, president and 
general manager of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Iron Company; Senator Patton of Curwensville, Pa. ; 
Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James P. Welsh, gen- 
eral manager of the Fitzpatrick Glass Mfg. Company. 
Falls Creek, Pa.; A. R. Van Tassel, president of the 
Union Banking & Trust Company, Du Bois, Pa.; B. M. 
Marlin. secretary of the Union Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Du Bois, Pa.; Hon. W. C. Arnold, Du Bois, Pa.; 
Eugene Merris of the Merris Beef Company, Du Bois, 
Pa.;: John E. Du Bois, Du Bois, Pa.; Dr. S. M. Free, 
Du Bois, Pa.; Fred. Lincoln, general manager of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna interests, Du Bois, Pa.; Maj. 
Montrose Barnard, assistant general manager of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company, Punxsu- 
tawney. Pa.; John Reed, assistant general manager of 
the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Company, Du Bois, 
Pa., and other prominent citizens of Du Bois. The fur- 
nace was lighted by Mrs. A. G. Yates; is situated at Du 
Bois, Pa.. and was designed by Julian Kennedy, engineer, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. It is 12 feet at the hearth, 19 feet 6 
inches at the bosh, 13 feet at the throat and 80 feet high; 
is equipped with four hot blast stoves, 22 x 80 feet, of 
Julian. Kennedy’s design; three high pressure blowing 
engines built by the Morgan Engineering Company, Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and 2500 horse-power of horizontal water 
tube boilers built by the Aultman & Taylor Machinery 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Thos. W. Kennedy, until re- 
cently superintendent of the Isabella furnaces, Etna, Pa., 
is the superintendent in charge. 





EB. P. Roberts & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, consulting en- 
gineers, have opened a department of cement engineer- 
ing, and are now prepared to take charge of the design- 
ing and supervision of the construction and operation 
of cement plants. The cement department opens up a 
new field, and the services of George S. Perkins have 
been secured to look after the work. Mr. Perkins is a 
graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology, class of 
1891, in the course of mechanical engineering, and has 
had an extensive experience in the designing and con- 
structing of cement plants. 
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Lake Ore Notes. 


DuLutH, Minn., August 9, 1903.—The commerce of 
Lake Superior has evidently passed this year into the 
5,000,000 ton a month class. Last year it was between 
four and five million tons each of the heavier months. 
July, 1903, has broken all preceding records, with a 
total net tonnage of freight passed of 5,279,428. The 
freight interesting to mining men has been as follows, 
with some comparisons, all in net tons: 

Total 
Iron ore. Copper. Pigiron.  freights. 


Month of July, 1903... 3,752,428 11,381 8,019 5,279,428 
Season to August, 1903.11,291,900 43,945 4,149 17,224,362 


July, 21002.......c2-c0 3,787,666 18,748 re 5,082,398 
To Avgust, 1902....... 11,589,032 54,362 7,396 16,588,899 
July, TOL... 2... 00s 3,351,294 138,861 5,806 4,781,072 
To August, 1901....... 7,694,512 38,508 16,759 11,548,192 
July, 1900.........6.. 2,783,555 17,470 6,071 4,101,765 
To August, 1900....... 8,459,513 59,801 10,163 12,752,246 
July, 1899............ 2,557,060 19,208 4,370 4,024,789 
To August, 1899....... 6,474,720 45,343 13,319 10,433,807 


These comparisons present some rather unexpected 
figures. especially in pig iron and copper. 

The above diminution in iron ore is entirely from old 
ranges, Michigan and Wisconsin, and is further accen- 
tuated by additional decreases from Escanaba, making 
a total falling off from last year to date of 648,000 tons, 
while the increase from Minnesota to this time has been 
373,143 gross tons. so that the old range decrease has 
been actually 1,021,000 gross tons so far this season. 
That this is not due to bad underground outlook at old 
range mines is shown by the fact that at many places 
they are clearing additional stock pile ground on surface 
and are preparing to accumulate a part of their summer 
hoist above ground, something that has not been done 
for a long time. 

To August 1 shipments from the various upper lake 
ports have been as follows, with comparisons: 


Ports. 1902. 1903. 
NE ere te 2,782,298 2,852,659 
PC ccnoc hiss eek ae knee cee awTE 2,634,231 2,745,845 
Pcs 5k bee ahues veh asbuk'ew 2,546,861 2,144,588 
PE tke cnanne ask eUreey 1,858,487 2,081,981 
ED Clin ks enhances eee 1,786,254 1,434,064 
ees eee 1,318,206 1,040,564 
PN oscccdeissancanseneGey 46,882 25,942 


At the annual meeting of the Lake Superior Mining 
Institute, to be held on the Marquette range, August 
16 and later, the following papers will be read: “ Sink- 
ing and Equipping No. 9 Shaft, Ashland Mine,” by H. F. 
Ellard, superintendent of the mine; “ A Card System for 
Mine Supply Accounts,” by F. W. Denton, manager for 
the Stanton copper mines; “ Titaniferous Iron Ores,” 
by N. P. Hulst, vice-president Oliver and Minnesota 
Iron companies; “ Iron Ore Deposits of Arctic Lapland,” 
by Chase S. Osborne, who has just visited them; “ High 
Explosives: Their Methods of Handling,” by J. H. Kar- 
keet, Iron Mountain; “ A New Changing House at Cliffs 
Shaft,” by J. S. Mennie; “Materials Other Than Wood 
for Shaft Linings,” by Prof. F. W. Sperr of the Michigan 
College of Mines; “Champion Mine Intake Tunnel,” 
by F. W. O'Neill, superintendent; “ Mine Accounting,” 
by W. M. Jeffrey, auditor Oliver and Minnesota Iron 
Companies. There may be other papers not yet an- 
nounced. During the meeting there will be excursions 
to Munising and Sault Ste. Marie. 

New range independent ore producers, with the ex- 
ception of Corrigan, McKinney & Co., are much ahead of 
last year. The various Sellwood mines have shipped 
three times as much ore as to August, 1902; Pickunds, 
Mather & Co. have decreased at one or two properties, 
but have more than made it up elsewhere; M. A. Hanna 
& Co. are ahead; Tod, Stambaugh & Co. are ahead of any 
preceding year; so with the Mohoning and other ‘inde- 
pendents. In some of these instances the improvement 
is due to new mines, in others, notably Tod-Stambaugh, 
to heavier shipments from old ones. Corrigan, McKinney 
& Co., while they have materially curtailed at some -mines, 
have Commodore and Jordan, which at this time a year 
ago were not shippers, and may not be very far behind. 

Three shafts are to be sunk at the new Monroe mine 
of the Mesaba range, situated in the east half of the 
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southeast quarter of Section 28, 58, 20. Two of these will 
handle the product from a large milling pit, and the third 
will open an extensive underground territory. Figures 
from stripping contractors for the large milling pit are 
expected shortly, and work will probably be carried on 
during the coming winter, so that the mine may be a 
producer another season. It is one of the very large ore 
deposits of the Mesaba, with all the term implies, and is 
of a high grade, both chemically and physically. The 
mine is a very important acquisition to the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Two important finds are reported on the Mesaba. One 
is in the southeast quarter of the northwest quarter of 
Section 25, 58, 17, close to the Howe mine of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, where more than 2,000,000 tons 
of merchantable ore have been shown this summer. The 
other is in Section 15, 59, 14, east of the D. & I. R. road, 
where Adams & McInnis have a number of pits ané 
one drill hole in excellent ore. The drill hole is nearl: 
50 feet in ore, the pits from 10 to 20 feet, but with in- 
dications of continuance. This property Mr. Adams says 
he and associates will operate themselves. It is becom- 
ing more and more apparent to ore discoverers that 
there is a better thing for them in operating the better 
grade mines than in selling at the prices that have been 
obtainable for these grades. 

Two diamond drills working in the Atikokan region, on 
the Canadian side of the boundary, have opened into 
what seems to be a valuable deposit of sulphur. This is 
about 150 miles from Lake Superior, at Port Arthur, and 
on a railroad. 

Water in considerable quantity has been eut iu the 
Gibson mine, Menominee range, and the property will be 
abandoned. Work has been carried on there continu- 
ously for four years with sufficient encouragement to 
warrant continuance, but without much ore at any time. 
The two shafts have reached a depth of 300 feet. At 
xyreat Western, Crystal Falls, where all available stock 
pile room was occupied, a shovel has been put in the pile 
and shipments will be more rapid. This mine is now a 
well equipped property, able to mine ore rapidly and at 
low cost. 

Exploring crews have been put at work in the Waukon, 
Allamakee County, district of Iowa, where ore has long 
been known to exist. This work is presumably for the 
United States Steel Corporation. Assays of ore from 
Iron Hill deposit there have been as follows: Tron, 
58.54, 54.79, 56.76, 54.32, 66.92, 58.68, 47.88; silica, re- 
spectively for first three, 4, 5.12, 11.02; phosphorus, 0.13, 
0.30, 0.13, 0.503, 0.115, 0.18. An effort is now being made 
on the part of local people, aside from these explorations, 
to secure the development of these properties. The ore 
is a surface deposit. covered with a very light surface, is 
porous in structure and low in sulphur. Small sbip- 
ments to Milwaukee have been under way some time. 
Iron ore not only exists in Allamakee County, but in 
Dubuque and Delaware counties, all of which iie along 
the eastern boundary of the State. D. EB. W. 
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The American Furnace & Machine Company, engineers 
and contractors of Pittsburgh, Pa., builders of furnaces 
of all descriptions, water seal gas producers and tin plate 
and sheet mill machinery, have a very large number of 
contracts on hand at present. This concern are erecting 
machinery in West Virginia, Indiana, Canada and severa! 
places in Pennsylvania. One contract on which they are 
now working comprises over 20 furnaces and necessary 
gas producers for same. The company are having a num- 
ber of inquiries for their J. D. Swindell patent bell coal 
hopper, and are also receiving large contracts for their 
patent water seal gas and air valves, and are installing 
24 at one plant. They are also installing a large number 
of special grates in sheet and pair annealing, heating and 
enameling furnaces. This grate was originally invented 
for a boiler setting, but it has been adapted to furnaces 
with satisfactory results. At the present time this grate 
is being installed under two boilers. 


The Buhl Library, presented to Sharon, Pa., by Frank 
H. Buhl, former president of the Sharon Steel Company, 
is now nearly completed, and it will be opened soon. 
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able developments, the market gradually improved and 
quite a buoyant feeling set in during the opening days of 
this week, which did much toward recovering the ground 
which had been lost. The following quotations show the 
lowest prices touched on the stocks named during the 
week, with the prices at noon on Wednesday of this week: 
American Can, common, 35% to 4%; American Locomotive, 
common, 15% to 1754; Colorado Fuel, 40% to 43; Pressed 
Steel Car, common, 33 to 38; Railway Steel Spring, com- 
mon, 21% to 23; Republic, common, 9% to 11%, preferred, 
59 to 6334; Sloss-Sheffield, common, 29 to 33; Tennessee 
Coal & Iron, 32% to 37%; United States Steel, common, 
20% to 21%, preferred, 67 to 6914; new 5 per cent. bonds, 
764% to TT. 

The Consolidated Lake Superior Company have extended 
the time for subscription to the $12,500,000 bonds to August 
25. 

Dividends.—Niles-Bement-Pond Company have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15, and a semiannual dividend 
of 4 per cent. on the common stock, payable one-half Septem- 
ber 19 and one-half December 19. For dividend payable 
September 19 the transfer books will close September 12 
and will reopen September 21. For the dividend payable 
December 19 the transfer books will close December 12 and 
will reopen December 21. 

Pratt & Whitney Company have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable August 15. 

American Radiator Company of Chicago have declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 1%, per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable August 15. 

Blakeslee Forging Company, Plantsville, Conn., have de- 
clared a diviuend of 1% per cent. 
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The Adrian Furnace Blown In.—The Adrian Furnace 
of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company was 
lighted at noon on the 10th inst. The affair was attended 
by A. G. Yates. president of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway: Lucius W. Robinson, president and 
general manager of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & 
Iron Company; Senator Patton of Curwensville, Pa.; 
Julian Kennedy, Pittsburgh, Pa.; James P. Welsh, gen- 
eral manager of the Fitzpatrick Glass Mfg. Company, 
Falls Creek, Pa.; A. R. Van Tassel, president of the 
Union Banking & Trust Company, Du Bois, Pa.; B. M. 
Marlin. secretary of the Union Banking & Trust Com- 
pany, Du Bois, Pa.; Hon. W. C. Arnold, Du Bois, Pa. ; 
Eugene Merris of the Merris Beef Company, Du Bois, 
Pa.; John E. Du Bois, Du Bois, Pa.; Dr. S. M. Free, 
Du Bois, Pa.; Fred. Lincoln, general manager of the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna interests, Du Bois, Pa.; Maj. 
Montrose Barnard, assistant general manager of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Company, Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa.; John Reed, assistant general manager of 
the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Company, Du Bois, 
Pa., and other prominent citizens of Du Bois. The fur- 
nace was lighted by Mrs. A. G. Yates; is situated at Du 
Bois, Pa.. and was designed by Julian Kennedy, engineer, 
Pittsburgh. Pa. It is 12 feet at the hearth, 19 feet 6 
inches at the bosh, 13 feet at the throat and 80 feet high; 
is equipped with four hot blast stoves, 22 x 80 feet, of 
Julian Kennedy’s design; three high pressure blowing 
engines built by the Morgan Engineering Company, Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and 2500 horse-power of horizontal water 
tube boilers built by the Aultman & Taylor Machinery 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Thos. W. Kennedy, until re- 
cently superintendent of the Isabella furnaces, Etna, Pa., 
is the superintendent in charge. 
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E. P. Roberts & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, consulting en- 
gineers, have opened a department of cement engineer- 
ing, and are now prepared to take charge of the design- 
ing and supervision of the construction and operation 
of cement plants. The cement department opens up a 
new field, and the services of George S. Perkins have 
been secured to look after the work. Mr. Perkins is a 
graduate of Stevens Institute of Technology, class of 
1891, in the course of mechanical engineering, and has 
had an extensive experience in the designing and con- 
structing of cement plants. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 





At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Knoxville 
Iron Company, Knoxville, Tenn., the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: W. P. Chamberlain, president; T. I. 
Stephenson, vice-president and general manager ; Otis A. Brown, 
secretary and treasurer; H. S. Chamberlain, W. H. Van- 
venschoten, David Richards, W. S. Mead and E. T. Sanford. 

The new blast furnace at Tuscaloosa, Ala., of the Central 
Iron & Coal Company, 116 Nassau street, New York, was blown 
in August 6. 

Reports from Monterey, Mexico, state that the plant of the 
Monterey Iron & Steel Company is now in full operation, the 
roiling of steel rails having been commenced last week. It is 
stated that the company have on hand orders from several of 
the Mexican railroads for a large tonnage of rails. 


On Tuesday, August 11, the first steel was made at the new 
basic open hearth department of the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe 
Bending Works, Harrisburg, Pa. Within a month another fur- 
nace will be put in operation, A third will be operated before 
the beginning of winter. The rolling mill and the new pipe 
department will be started as soon as the new furnaces pro- 
duce enough steel to keep them in operation. 

Paxton blast furnace No. 1 at Harrisburg, Pa., will be blown 
out for repairs this fall, it having been in constant operation 
for three years without a break. 

The Central Iron & Steel Company of Harrisburg, Pa., will 
be unable to operate their new open hearth department this 
year, owing to delayed shipments of material and a fire at the 
works, but expect to have it in operation by early spring. 


The puddle mill of the Structural Tubing Works, Danville. 
Pa., was started on Monday, August 10, after a shutdown of 
several weeks. 

The Temple blast furnace of Reading, Pa., which went out 
of blast six weeks ago for repairs, has resumed operations. 

The Eastern Steel Company have purchased 15 lots adjoin- 
ing their new plant in Pottsville, Pa., and it is understood will 
further enlarge the mills there. The course of a creek is to be 
changed and a new gas generator built. Work on two of the 
open hearth furnaces has been a!most completed. 


The Eleanor Iron Works of Hollidaysburg, Pa., expect to 
resume operations with large orders after September 1, the 
mills having been operated with frequent interruptions for some 
time. 


Reports from Montreal, Canada, state that the Londonderry 
Iron & Mining Company have about completed their plant, and 
expect to begin active operations around September 10. At 
that time their furnace is expected to be ready to be blown in. 


General Machinery. 


The Diamond Machine Company of Providence, R. I., have 
bought the disk grinder business of the George Gorton Machine 
Company of Racine, Wis., and will conduct it at Providence 
in conjunction with their present line of grinding machinery. 
The purchase does not include machinery, the Gorton Company 
intending to continue their plant at Racine in other lines of 
machinery. The Diamond Machine Company, who are prac- 
tically identical with the Builders Iron Foundry, acquire all 
patents, drawings, patterns, &c., of the Gorton disk grinders, 
which include more than 20 different machines. 


The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company of Providence, R. I., 
have been shut down for a summer vacation from August 1 for 
two weeks. The time has been employed in making thorough 
repairs and general improvements. 


The Draper Machine Company of Hopedale, Mass., are 
largely increasing their wood working department. Three 
stories are being added to a one-story building 108 x 240 feet. 


The stockholders of the Baker Mfg. Company of Tarentum, 
Pa., with offices in the Park Building, Pittsburgh, held a meet- 
ing August 3 and elected the following directors: H. W. Arm- 
strong, H. M. Breckenridge, J. D. Wilson, J. W. Hemphill, O. C. 
Camp, F. H. Skelding and Alfred Hicks. A semiannual divi- 
dend of 3 per cent. was declared. 


Wood working machinery is required by Henry H. Behrens, 
944 North Thirty-first street, Camden, N. J., who is to estab- 
lish a yard at the foot of Twenty-ninth street for the building 
and repairing of tug boats, barges and lighters. The plant is 
to be known as the East Side Boat Yard and Dry Dock. 


A large addition is to be made to the plant of the Lancagter 
Machine & Knife Works, Lancaster, N. Y. The new building 
will be of brick, two stories high. A new gas furnace for tem- 
pering knives has been added. 


The business of L. S. Heald & Son, Barre, Mass., manufac- 
turers of grinding machinery, will be removed to Worcester, 
Mass., and will be combined with the Morgan Motor Company 
and will occupy the shop of the motor company at Barbears 
Crossing. The Morgan Motor Company will abandon the man- 
ufacture of steam trucks. Charles H. Morgan, president of the 
Morgan Construction Company and Morgan Spring Company, 
has taken an interest in the Heald business, which will be in- 
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corporated under Massachusetts laws, the name of Heald to be 
retained in the corporate name. The manufacture of the 
lleald grinding machines will be continued and the lines largely 
extended. The Morgan Motor Company shop was built less 
than two years ago and is admirably adapted to the new pur- 
pose. The building contains 12,000 square feet of floor area 
and has a traveling crane covering the space under its main 
span and serving the machine tools in the two bays. Ralph L. 
Morgan retains the patents of the heavy motor truck built by 
the motor company, which may be manufactured elsewhere. 

The American Frog & Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
have completed the buildings for their machine shops, forge 
shops, pattern shops and engine and boiler room at their plant 
at Nineteenth and Manchester avenues. The machinery is now 
being installed. ‘The floor space of the machine shop is 15,000 
square feet and the forge shop 10,000 square feet. 

The Hussey Drop Forge & Mfg. Company of Cleveland are 
now occupying their new factory on Axtell street, that city. 
The layout includes a hammer shop, 50x75 feet, and a tool 
and assembling room, 50x68 feet. The company are supply- 
ing forgings to a very large proportion of the automobile man- 
ufacturers of the country, besides securing some very good 
business from machinery manufacturers. They are supplying 
the Acme Mfg. Company, Cleveland, with 30,000 forged pieces, 
the National Aeme Mfg. Company with 5000 pieces, and the 
Winton Motor Carriage Company with 16,000 parts. They are 
also. supplying to order a number of specialties for various 
manufacturers. They are installing a 2000-pound steam ham- 
mer. 

George H. Bowler & Co. of Cleveland, dealers’ in 
second-hand machinery, are disposing of the general machine 
shop equipment of the factory of the Spencer Automatic Ma- 
chine Company of Hartford, Conn. They are also disposing of 


a number of forging macbines used by the Vulcanus Forging 


Company of Cleveland. 


The Warner & Swasey Company of Cleveland, manufac- 
turers of machine tools and telescopes, are receiving bids for 
the erection and equipment of a factory addition, 50 x 203 feet, 
to be located adjoining their present plant on the Pennsylvania 
Railway tracks, that city. The Osborn Engineering Company 
are preparing the plans for the building. 

The Cleveland Gear Works of Cleveland have moved into 
new quarters at 35 Michigan street, where they will have 
increased facilities and a better location. They will add to 
their equipment. 

Local creditors of the Standard Motive Power Company 
of Canal Dover, Ohio, have filed application for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the company. The creditors asked to 
have Theodore Wentz of the First National Bank, Canal Dover, 
and Harry Hostettler, also of Canal Dover, appointed as the 
receivers. The company are capitalized at $10,000,000, and 
were organized about a year ago by Howard McNutt and Waldo 
Morse of New York. They proposed to manufacture locomo- 
tives, utilizing the patents of Arthur P. Dodge. A site of 60 
acres was secured at Canal Dover and nearly $100,000 have 
been expended and contracts amounting to $500,000 have been 
iet. The financial embarrassment is said to have been due to 
the refusai of a securities company at Pittsburgh to accept a 
large block of bonds which they had subscribed. It is an- 
nounced that there will be no cessation of work, and it is gen- 
erally believed that the plant will be completed and the plans 
of the company carried out. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


Practically all of the equipment has been purchased for the 
new plant to be erected at Toledo, Ohio, by the S. M. Jones 
Company. There will be an engine shop, 75 x 260 feet, with 
two bays, and a foundry, 100x140 feet. Both buildings will 
be equipped with 15-ton electric traveling crane, and all ma- 
chinery will be operated by electricity. Power will be furnished 
by an 80 horse-power vertical double cylinder gas engine direct 
connected to generator and a 150 horse-power horizontal tan- 
dem double acting. double cylinder gas engine, both of the 
company’s own make. The output will be gas and gasoline 
engines. 

The Peterborough Hydraulic Power Company, of which Sen- 
ator Geo. A. Cox is president, are building a new power plant 
on the Otonabee River in the town of Peterborough, Ontario, 
Canada, which will be equipped with the following apparatus 
recently purchased from the WeStinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company: A 1500-kw., 2240 volt generator, having 7200 alter- 
nations and running at 150 revolutions per minute, to be direct 
connected to water wheels; also two 125 volt, D.C., direct 
coupled exciters of 75-kw. capacity each; together with switch- 
board consisting of a large generator panel and two exciter 
panels. This power house, when completed, will be an un- 
usually fine one and is to furnish power to the Peterborough 
Mill of the American Cereal Company, owned by the Quaker 
Oats Company. Power will be supplied to several other man- 
ufacturing plants in the town and to the Peterborough Light 
& Power Company. 

The Board of Trustees of Schuylerville, N. Y., will receive 
bids until August 27 for the construction of water works. in- 


cluding a gasoline engine and triplex pump of 400 gallons 
capacity per minute. 
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Bids are asked until August 25 for constructing water 
works at Gulfport, Miss. A 2,000,000 gallon compound duplex 
pump, cast iron pipe, castings, &c., are required. 

The Baxter engine, which was formerly manufactured by 
the Colt Patent Fire Arms Company of Hartford, Conn., is to be 
built in Buenos Ayres, the patterns, drawings, &c., having been 
purchased by Kates & Bok of New York, acting on behalf of 
an Argentine manufacturer. The engines will be built for in- 
stallation in small industrial plants. 


The recently organized White-Blakeslee Mfg. Company, Bir 
mingham, Ala., have absorbed the entire interests of the Blakes 
lee Mfg. Company, builders of gas and gasoline engines, power 
pumps, well drilling machinery, &ce. The officers are: C. B. 
White, president; Jas. Bowron, vice-president; J. B. Scully, 
secretary, and R. E. Lockett, treasurer. 

The Almy Water Tube Boiler Company of Providence, R. L., 
are building a pair of boilers to develop 600 horse-power each at 
natural draft for a new steamer of the Fisher Island Navigation 
Company ; a pair of boilers of 300 horse-power each for a Long 
Island Railroad Company tug. and an 80 horse-power boiler for 
the Atlantic Rubber Company of Providence. 


The Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., will make the engines for the large power plant of the 
new capitol building now being erected at Harrisburg, Pa. 
The engines will be six in number and will be of the type known 
as the Harrisburg Standard, each machine to be handsomely 
finished. ‘They will aggregate 200 horse-power. The company 


are now turning out several engines for Mississippi’s capitol 
at Jackson. 


W. H. Davis, Emmett, Idaho, advises us that he will re- 
quire a 100 horse-power water wheel and all the electrical 
machinery for a complete light and power plant of about 75-kw. 
capacity. It is proposed to start work very soon on the plant, 
which will cost about $25,000. 

The new Manomet Mill at New Bedford, Mass., will require 
a 3000 horse-power engine, the contract for which has not been 
let. 

The Corliss Engine Works. Philadelphia, Pa., will erect a 
new machine shop, 78 x 145 feet, with boiler house, 30 x 39 feet. 
No new machinery will be purchased except the boiler, which 
has been arranged for. 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, l’a., are building ad- 
ditions to their steam pump works, which will greatly increase 
the capacity. ‘These consist of a new foundry, 40x 100 feet; 
machine shop addition, 16x 74 feet. and a stock and pipe cut- 
ting room, 100x150 feet. Considerable new machinery is 
being installed, including 150 horse-power of boilers and engines. 


Foundries. 


The National Steel Foundry Company, New Haven, Conn., 
have let the contract for the construction of their plant. Every 
effort will be made to have it in operation by January 1. 


The Standard Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
incorporated, have commenced operations in their new plant 
on Mississippi and Elk streets, adjacent to the Lackawanna 
tracks. 

The American Ship Windlass Company of Providence, R. L., 
have their new foundry well advanced towards completion. The 
high and exceedingly well lighted building, 105x155 feet, is 
ready for occupancy. The 10-ton electric traveling crane is in 
place and the furnace is being set up. The Whiting Foundry 
Equipment Company of Chicago furnished the furnace and crane. 
All machinery in the foundry will be motor driven. 


The Montrose Iron & Steel Works, Frederick, Md., recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000, are erecting a 
plant for the manufacture of gray iron castings. The foundry 
will have a frontage of 125 feet, and the machine shop will be 
40. x 80 feet, two stories. The equipment will shortly be in- 
stalled and it is expected that the plant will be in operation 
early in September. W. T. S. Diven is secretary. 


The National Malleable Castings Company of Cleveland are 
preparing to erect a large factory building and storehouse. It 
will be of brick and two stories high. 


The Forest City Foundry & Mfg. Company of Cleveland, now 
located at Elm and Winslow streets, that city, have purchased 
a large building site on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
tracks west of the city and are planning to erect a new plant. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


The Southern Structural Steel Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, recently incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, 
are equipping a plant for general iron and steel work. For 
the present the company will pay particular attention to jail 
work. The officers are: D. F. Youngblood, president; J. A. 
Youngblood, vice-president. and G. L. Youngblood, secretary 
and treasurer. 

Fires. 

The planing mill of C. A. Hooper & Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., was destroyed by fire August 5. The loss is over $100,000. 

The Bellaire Boiler & Bridge Works, Bellaire, Ohio, were 
recently destroyed by fire. causing a loss of $10,000. 

The shops of the Enterprise Boiler Company, Youngstown. 
Ohio. were burned August 7. The loss is placed at $50,000. 
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The blacksmith and boiler shops of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad Company at Parsons, Kan., were demolished 
by a tornado August §. 


The plant of the Little Rock Mill & Elevator Company, 


Little Rock, Ark., was burned August 6, entailing a loss of 
$75,000. 


The main building of the Piqua, Ohio, plant of the Ameri 
can Schoo! Furniture Company was destroyed by fire August 6 
The loss is placed at $50,000. 

Hardware. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of the Hawley Time Regis 
ter Company, Syracuse, N. Y., held on the 7th inst., the following 
directors were elected: Charles N. Crouse, Douglas N. Green, 
Thomas Hunter, H. MeMurchy, Fred Frazer, J. M. Ellis, H. W. 
Duguid, J. P. Goettel and W. D. Hawley. The officers for the 
ensuing year will be chosen from the above at a later date. 

The Hendricks Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., have 
leased a building and have commenced the manufacture of the 
Ilendricks patent automatic sash lock and hinge. 


The Parker Wire Goods Company, Worcester, Mass., are 
about to increase their capital stock from $10,000 to $15,000. 
They have taken 3000 square feet of additional floor space in 
the Colvin Building, which they occupy in part. 

The Dey Patents Company, Syracuse, N. Y., manufacturers 
of the Dey time register, have commenced work on a new fac- 
tory in South West street. When it is completed it is stated 
that the new plant will give employment to about 300 men. 


The Yost Electric Mfg. Company, Toledo, Ohio, have in- 
creased their capital stock from $75,000 to $200,000, in order 
to take care of their rapidly increasing business. Most of this 
increase will be taken up by the present stockholders. Al- 
though the company completed a new factory to enlarge their 
capacity only last May, it is found necessary to again increase 
the output on the Yost sockets. A number of new articles 
will also be added to the line. 


The Haldeman-Crossley Company, recently organized at De 
fiance, Ohio, to manufacture feed cutters, blacksmiths’ tools 
butchers’ supplies, band saws and other small tools, have pur 
chased:a factory in Defiance, and expect 


to have it equipped 
and in operation within 90 days. 


The Bundy Time Recording Company. Syracuse, N. Y., who 
were recently capitalized at $500,000, have purchased the Olive 
Wheel plant, and will use it as the nucleus of a factory to man- 
ufacture time recording and calculating machines. When things 
are well under way the new company will employ 200 men. 

Annual Wind Clock Company have purchased a commodious 
factory at Middletown, Conn., and are just now engaged in mov- 
ing in machinery and fitting up the plant for the manufacture 
of their clock. The company intend to manufacture a spring 
pendulum clock which will run a year on one winding and keep 
correct time. They expect to make a finer movement than any 
on the market at the present time. The company hope to have 
their machinery installed and the plant in full operation so as 
to be in a position to take orders for the holiday trade’ of this 
year. The officers of the company are H. D. Mildeberger, pres 
ident: C. A Bowles, secretary and treasurer, and Charles A. 
Jewell vice-president. 

Miscellaneous. 


The Henry S. Mould Company, Empire Building, Pittsburgh, 
have received a contract from the Descubridora Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, New York, for a briquetting plant for installation 
in the company’s Mexican mines. The plant will have a 
capacity of 50 tons per day. 


The receiver for the American Motor Carriage Company 
of Cleveland states that the company are to be reorganized and 
that they will soon be in shape to renew the manufacture of 
gasoline automobiles on a considerably larger scale than here- 
tofore 

The Pittsburgh Cast Iron Brazing Company, Allegheny, 
Pa., have just completed a new plant for the brazing of cast iron 


machinery. They request inquiries from the trade for this 
class of work. 


The plant of the Atlanta Terra Cotta Company, which is 
now under erection at Atlanta, Ga., consists of a main shop, 
72 x 200 feet: mill room, clay shed, plaster shop, fitting and 
shipping buildings, 50x100 feet each, kilns, and several 
smaller buildings. The equipment throughout will be modern. 


The Providence Belting Company, Providence, R. I., are 
manufacturing a new line of water proof belting for use in damp 
places. It is said that severe tests have demonstrated the ex- 
cellence of the water proofing methods applied, and also that 
the belt has unusual “ hugging” qualities. 


The Edna Smelting & Refining Company, Cincinnati, have 
erected a new shop, 100 x 280 feet, for the production of a line 
of injectors, lubricators, valves, &c., in addition to their other 
specialties, which will be ready for the market in about 60 days. 
A new Babbitt metal and spelter department has just been 
completed and an oil fuel system for melting furnaces will also 
be installed. Other additions are in contemplation for the near 
future. The company will require considerable new brass work- 
ing machinery, such as lathes, drills, &c. 
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Canadian Bounties in Parliament. 


‘loronto, August 10, 1903.—On Tuesday Mr. Fielding’s 
resolutions respecting bounties on iron and steel were 
passed by the House of Commons and a bill founded on 
them received its first reading. There was considerable 
discussion. In moving the House into committee to con- 
sider the resolutions, the Finance Minister reviewed 
somewhat the history of bounty legislation, referring to 
facts that have already been noted in these columns. 
The total amount in iron and steel bounties paid in the 
last fiscal year, he said, was $1,098,359. The proposed 
bounties on steel rolling mill products might, he said, 
fall short of the expectations of some people, but on 
the whole he thought they would turn out satisfactory. 
The bounties on structural material apply only to those 
weights per yard that are subject to a low duty, one 
of 10 per cent. He stated that the imports of wire rods 
in the last fiscal year amounted to 55,182 tons, valued at 
$1,523,792, and of structural forms there were imported 
47,512 tons. The value of the heavy angles so imported 
was $789,644, and the value of the plates imported was 
$571,291. If one-third of these quantities were manu- 
factured in Canada the bounty thereby earned would be 
$150,000. As it will take some time for mills to be pre- 
pared for turning out the products on which the new 
bounties apply, Mr. Fielding thought it unlikely that 
their output during the next twelvemonth would ex- 
ceed one-third of the last year’s imports. It had been 
considered inexpedient, he stated, for the bounties on 
rolled products to be limited to a period of five years 
or any other limit, as in the case of the pig iron and 
billet bounties, because such a definite arrangement 
would, in a sense, be a contract, and the Government 
does not at the present time wish to have its action 
trameled by engagements extending far into the future. 
It wished to be free to deal with the question at any 
time that a tariff revision might be decided upon. Early 
in the session it was concluded, the Minister explained, 
that a change in the duty upon these basic materials 
would involve other important changes in the tariff 
which the Government did not think advisable to make. 
Hence the bounty plan was decided upon. It is quite 
possible, he said, that the bounties may be replaced by 
duties, though on that point he did not wish to be un- 
derstood as making any intimations one way or another. 

In reply, Mr. Borden, the leader of the Opposition, 
also traversed the history of the bounties, though from a 
Conservative standpoint. Of the principle, as applied 
to the rolled products, he spoke with disapproval. 

The present system, Mr. Borden declared, was a mere 
expedient and makeshift. The iron business of Canada 
could never be put upon a permanent basis until the 
tariff was so readjusted as to secure the home market 
to the Canadian manufacturers. He objected to the 
bounty system because it did not secure the home market. 
Customs duties only could secure this market, and in 
that way build up production in Canada. The result 
would be that by the competition stimulated in our own 
country prices would be reduced to a reasonable limit, 
and the people would get the products at such fair prices 
that eventually there would be no burden to the people 
at all; the effect of the bounty system was exactly the 
opposite. The more the bounty system encouraged de- 
velopment, just to that extent would the burden upon the 
people be increased. The value of the home market was 
shown by the fact that last year Canada used over 800,- 
000 tons of iron and steel, of which she imported 544,- 
548 tons. Surely some opportunity should be afforded 
our manufacturers to acquire so valuable a home market. 
During the last year Canada had imported $33,681,625 
of iron and steel products—surely a considerable portion 
of that could be manufactured in Canada—but this could 
only be secured by a protective tariff, not by the granting 
of bounties. 

Mr. Borden gathered from Mr. Fielding’s remarks that 
he was figuring on a tariff revision. This, he thought, 
should be done at once without resorting to bounty make- 
shifts, which could not put the industry upon a _ per- 
manent basis. He did not know whether Mr. Fielding 
had any understanding with the iron and steel manu- 
facturers, but the way he had dealt with the matter in 
the House would seem to give color to that supposition. 
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While Mr. Borden was glad to see this small measure 
of protection given to aid this great industry, he still re- 
gretted that Mr. Fielding had not seen fit to adopt the 
only means of putting it upon a permanent basis. 
He trusted the Government would at the earliest 
opportunity realize that the present policy was only 
a makeshift, and that in order to properly encour: 
age the iron and steel business it was necessary to have 
a revision of the customs tariff with regard to this and 
other associate industries. 

Mr. Tarte, who until last year was a member of the 
present Government, also thought the bounties less ef 
fective than protective duties. He said that once more 
the Government was not doing the right thing. Mr. 
Fielding was asking for a large amount of money to pay 
into the hands of iron and steel manufacturers. He was 
not doing that because he was convinced that protection 
was a good policy, but simply because his trade policy 
had nearly forced some industries to the wall, and he 
simply gave relief because he could not help himself. 
The Government was constrained now to do what at the 
beginning of the session they declared they would not do. 
He was glad that public opinion had compelled Mr. Field- 
ing to do something, although it was not the right thing. 
It was a policy of piecemeal—a “ retail policy.” 

Mr. Tarte was glad to share the views of the leader 
of the Opposition in congratulating Mr. Fielding upon do- 
ing something. He proceeded to read a statement sent 
him by a New York steel manufacturer, to the effect that 
the American Steel & Wire Company since the taking off 
of the duty by the Liberals had gained complete control of 
the Canadian market. 

Last year Canada imported some 31,000 tons of wire, 
of which 27,000 tons came from the United States and 
3500 were made in Canada. Every year the price of 
Canada was fixed by the American Trust, and even the 
products of the Canadian factories had to be quoted 
f.o.b. Cleveland. That was a fine state of affairs. 

lie asserted that before the duty was taken off there 
were 30 steel wire factories in Canada, and with pruper 
protection Canadians could secure cheaper wire made 
at home than was now accorded them by the American 
trust. The free traders were utterly inconsistent. ‘They 
had cheered when the duties were taken off, aud when 
a duty of 35 per cent. was imposed they cheered again. 

Mr. Tarte proceeded to compare the prices of a num- 
ber of iron and steel wares in the United States with the 
same articles in Canada under a duty of 35 per cent., 
the price in every instance being much lighter in the 
United States. As soo, however, as the duty was re- 
moved the Americans first slaughtered our manutfac- 
turers with cheap goods and then raised the prices to 
the American level. Mr. Fielding had said that over 
$30,000,000 had been paid for iron and steel products. 
If, instead of bounties, there had been a protective duty 
of 35 per cent., that money would not have gone out of 
this country, but would have been spent here to the bene- 
fit of every class of the community. 

Mr. Kemp, who is head of the Kemp Mfg. Company. 
Toronto, objected to the bounty method. Wire, he said. 
for the manufacture of wire nails, is being imported from 
the United States. Should the manufacturers there at 
any time say, “ We will not sell the wire; we will sell 
you the nails,” the nail factories of Canada would go. 

Mr. Paterson, Minister of Customs, said the bounty 
system was a wise one, because it accomplished a spe- 
cifie object. He claimed that since the abolition of the 
duty on steel rods, which were not made in Canada, the 
price of wire nails had come down from $1 to 60 cents 
a keg. Cc. a. ©. J. 

-ceeaeiiiaaesininiaaiamatiaaitel 


Contracts have been let to the O’Rourke Engineering 
Company of New York for the work of depressing the main 
tracks of the New York Central tracks from Fifty-seventh 
street south so as to open all the cross-town streets to 
traffic at the street level. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railway Company will 
begin shortly the building of locomotives at their shops 
in Reading, Pa. The first order is for five class D 
3-H machines. Heretofore only repair and overhauling 
work has been done at Reading. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 





Our monthly blast furnace statistics show a number 
of interesting features. Conspicuous among them is the 
fact that the July production of anthracite and coke pig 
iron was only 1,550,340 tons, which is a falling off of 
123,000 tons as compared with June, when the product 
was 1,673,000 tons. If the fact be taken into account 
that the latter is a month of 30 days the decline amounts 
to over 150,000 tons. This is due partly to the fact that, 
generally speaking, the furnaces have not been doing well, 
a common occurrence in midsummer, and partly to the 
fact that a considerable number of furnaces have either 
blown out or have been banked on account of labor trou- 
bles. The adjustment of the latter would of course cause 
a return to larger output, but as it is we entered the 
month with a capacity of 352,554 tons a week, contrasted 
with a maximum of 387,725 tons on June 1. To this 
reduction in the supply of domestic Pig Iron must be 
added the imminent cessation of imports. 

As an offset, the fact must be considered that stocks 
of Anthracite and Coke Pig Iron increased in July by 
about 76,000 tons, the natural result of the deadlock be- 
tween buyers and sellers which has been going on for so 
long a time. It is impossible to state to what extent this 
increase in stocks, in the face of light production, has 
been due to the course almost universally pursued on the 
part of founders of baring their yards and relying upon 
the furnaces to make quick deliveries. 

The firm attitude of the 


naces in holding to prices while being undersold in all 


Southern association fur- 
quarters is beginning to bring up the question whether 
after all their patient waiting may not be rewarded by a 
surrender to them. The other producers have taken a 
good deal of business, and may show a disposition to 
withdraw for the present. 

During the week large interests in the Chicago mar- 
ket have purchased very considerable quantities, upward 
of 60,000 tons, more than one-half going to Northern fur- 
naces. In other markets more interest has been shown 
and the undertone is better. 

Very little is being done in Bessemer Pig. The Pig 
Iron Committee of the United States Steel Corporation 
had a meeting yesterday, but did not recommend any pur- 
chases, although, according to estimates, from 75,000 to 
100,000 tons of Bessemer Pig will have to be bought to 
cover the requirements of the Steel works to the end of 
the year. 

In the Finished Iron and Steel markets there is little 
life, and even in those branches in which the activity has 
been most pronounced there is a disposition to shade 
prices a little. New tonnage is not coming in to keep up 


extraordinary record of orders of the spring and early 


sumimer. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Aug.12, Aug.5, July15, Aug. 13, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

POIED sce cicetacwes $16.75 $17.25 $17.75 $22.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CE nic ae ws es wane eae 15.25 15.25 16.25 20.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 17.28 17.25 18.00 22.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 18.85 18.85 18.85 21.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh... _ 16.00 16.15 18.25 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 22.00 21.50 22.00 26.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, &e.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 27.00 27.00 27.00 31.25 
Stee) Billets, Philadelphia..... 28.00 28.25 29.00 28.75 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 28.00 28.00 29.50 31.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 35.00 35.00 35.50 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 16.50 17.00 17.00 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia... . 18.00 18.75 19.25 21.06 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 18.50 18.50 20.00 24.50 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia... .. 19.50 19.50 22.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago....... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. ... 19.00 19.50 20.00 20.00 
Iieavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. . 19.00 19.00 20.00 Sas 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.00 15.50 16.50 18.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.55 1.65 1.65 1.95 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago... . 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.80 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.70 1.70 1.75 2.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60. 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.78 1.78 1.75 2.06 
‘Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.35 
Beams, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
AMBION. THANE: cccccccncse 1.73% 1.738% 1.73% 2.35 
Ameies, PICGBGIOR: . 66s ccccces 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.824%, 1.85 1.85 2.10 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.15 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.60 2.60 2.65 2.90: 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.90 
Wire Nai!s, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 

Copper; New Tork. ..scctccccs 13.00 13.00 13.67% 11.60 
Bette, Bes TAGS. occ cccccccns 5.45 5.50 5.45 5.20 
EON OU BON ces cieiawinen 4.12% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 
ROGGE. Wee BOOM cic iesweciedan 5.05 4.15 4.12% 3.97% 
"Fig ee wk ko Paes waned 28.25 28.25 26.90 27.87%, 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.00 6.00 6.50 8.00 
NUPGN ys DO BONEN 6 SW bin da we ewe 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 





Chicago. 

FISCHER BUILDING, August 12, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

The active buying of Pig Iron a week ago has continued. 
the tonnage of the past week almost approximating that of 
the previous week. The largest purchaser has been the In- 
ternational Harvester Company. It is estimated that they 
have purchased 60,000 tons, divided between Northern and 
Southern furnacemen, and there are now pending negotia- 
tions with producers for additional blocks which may be 
closed within a few days. Mention was made a week ago 
of a portion of this large purchase. Additional purchases 
have since been closed. The active buying by the implement 
interests has not been confined to Pig Iron, but during 
the past week they have bought also various lots of Finished 
Material. There has been a good trade in Foundry Irons 
besides that of the International Harvester Company. In 
quantities ranging down from 5000 tons a number of West- 
ern foundrymen have negotiated for the Iron they expect 
to need for the ensuing six or nine months, the total busi- 
ness being the largest in Foundry Irons for any week this 
year. In Malleable Irons also there has been a continuance 
of the activity of the previous week, not in so large quan- 
tities, but enough to make the buying notable. The aggre- 
gate purchases have probably reached 70,000 tons. In 
almost all other branches of the trade buyers have not yet 
broken away from the chronic policy of purchasing for their 
immediate needs only. This hand to mouth buying: makes 
a moderatély good aggregate, but scarcely up to the needs 
of the mills. The better reports come from the jobbing 
houses, where the orders are said to be representative of 
a normally good consumption of Iron and Steel throughout 
this territory. There are no changes in prices to note, ex- 
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cept for Old Material, which is declining on small in- 
quiry and imparting to the Iron Bar trade a corresponding 
tendency toward a lower level. 


Pig Iron.—The Southern association furnaces are 
maintaining openly their old schedule of prices based on 
$13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. Trading at that level is 
meager. Most of the business closed this past week has 
been between S12 and $12.50. ‘The nonassociation furnaces 
have taken considerable tonnages well up into next year, and 
there are occasional evidences that they have oversold, but 
the bulk of the trading has been in Northern Irons. Local 
No. 2 is quoted at $17.25 and upward, but large lots have 
been sold at a concession. The selling of the past week 
or two has put some of the Northern Foundry furnaces 
into a position of semi-independence. They are now well 
booked for months to come and they have taken the busi 
ness so close to what they regard as cost that the orders 
are accepted with little enthusiasm. The market for North- 
ern [rons is developing in consequence a certain firmness, to 
which it has been a stranger for many months. But the sit- 
uation in Southern Irons is more uncertain. There are 
conflicting stories about the probable action of the asso 
ciated furnaces, and the marked difference between the actua! 
selling prices of outside concerns and the price adhered to 
by the large companies leaves plenty of play for develop- 
ments. ‘The two must meet on some level before the situa- 
tion becomes entirely clear. It is said that implement peo- 
ple have bought 25,000 tons of Southern Iron, most if not 
all of it going to the outside producers. The query that 
engages attention here is whether the outside furnaces will 
become so well filled with orders that they will in self de- 
tense rise to $13.50 or whether the associated interests will 
make the descent. This uncertainty may delay some trans- 
actions, but for Northern Irons the inquiry has gained in 
width this week and the attitude of the buyers has become 
one of close attention to the market conditions. Among 
purchases made last week were one of 3000 tons of Malle- 
able by a Michigan consumer and a lot of 5000 tons by 
another Malleable foundry. There was sold one lot of 3000 
‘tons of local Foundry Iron. One contract was for 1000 
tons of Southern Foundry No. 2 at $12.25, and another 
for 300 tons at $12. In lots of from 300 to 500 tons a fair 
business was done. ‘:nere is promise of continued activity 
in Northern Irons in the near future. Approximate prices 
on cars, Chicago, are as follows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............$21.00 to $22.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.75 to 18.25 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 16.75 to 17.25 
Sg Oi re ae 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Scuthern Silvery, according to Silicon. 19.10 to 20.00 
De 0 ss ane a eae ee are 17.10 to 17.85 
eS a ee a 16.60 to 17.35 
i Ce Ce ee cia sew e See 16.10 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.10 to 17.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.10 to 16.85 
PRETTY BOOM. rive dceseccacccasees 15.60 to 16.35 
Southern GYAY Porge. ...ccssescscecs 15.10 to 15.85 
GOO MERION. 5 o.0.4.0.0% b ve eh esa nee 14.60 to 15.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

SS are ee 20.85 to 21.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 25.85 to 27.85 
Malilenble Bessemer...........-+2ee0. 18.00 to 18.50 
BEAAT TOSGNNIOE ono bv cs sass seed 18.25 to 18.75 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon........... 20.80 to 22.80 


Bars.—There has been more activity in Steel Bars than 
for several weeks. The buying is for annual or semiannual 
requirements and includes the wants of a number of con- 
sumers. The prices of Steel Bars have firmed up. One 
mill, which had offered product at a concession of $1 a 
ton, has withdrawn that offer; one lot of 400 tons was sold 
at a slight reduction. Users of Bars are usually restricting 
their purchases to moderate quantities, repeating their or- 
ders as fast as necessary. The average price of Iron Bars 
is slightly lower, but there is no quotable change. The 
following are the official prices, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill 
shipment: Bar Iron, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Soft Steel Bars, 
1.76'%4c. to 1.8614c.; Hoops, 2.0614c. to 2.16%4c.; Bessemer 
Bands, 1.7614c. to 1.86%4c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%c. 
to 1.91l4c., base. For merchant trade the market has re- 
mained steady at the following prices: Bar Iron, 2c. to 
2.15¢e.: Soft Steel Bars, 2c. rates; Angles, under 3 inches, 
2.10¢. rates, and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 


Structural Material.—Publication by the local press of 
alleged combinations among various contractors in the build 
ing trades to charge exorbitant prices for work has not 
helped the demand for Shapes, and the building outlook is 
flat for the city proper. About the only life discernible is 
the preparation for the construction of a North Side hotel, 
which may consume 800 to 1000 tons of Structural Ma- 
terial. Store trade is fairly good. We quote as follows: 
Beams. Channels and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 
1.90c.; 18 inches and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 
1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 
2.25e. From local stocks prices are nominally unchanged. 
as follows: Beams and Channels, 244c. to 2%c.; Angles 
2.25e. to 2.40¢c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c., at local vards. 
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Plates.—There is continued activity at the Western 
mills, but the work is being done on specification on old or 
ders; comparatively little new business is developing 
Prices are without change and are as follows, f.0.b. cars 
Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, %4-inch and heavier 
1.75¢c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15¢c.; Marine, 1.95¢. t 
2.10c. From local warehouses prices have remained steady 
as follows: Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.2Uc.; Tan} 
Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; No. 8, 2.380c. to 2.40c. 
Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., all f.0.b. warehouse, Chicag: 

Sheets.—Inquiry for Black Sheets shows improvemen 
There is no further concession in prices, but the concessions 
from circular prices previously noted have not disappeared 
Some of the smaller mills are in the market with produ 
and are pushing trade. Prices of Black Sheets, howevei 
have remained unchanged, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, mill ship 
ment, as follows: No. 10, 2.06%c. to 2.16%c.; No. 12 
2.1644c. to 2.26144c.; No. 14, 2.26%4c. to 2.36%4c.; No. 16 
2.5642c. to 2.46%c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.50%4c. to 2.60%c. ; 


Nos. 22 and 24, 2.60l4c. to 2.70%c.; No. 26, 2.70%c. 
2.8U%4c.; No. 27, 2.800c. to 2.90%ec.; No. 28, 2.9014. 


3.00loc. The demand for shipment from local stocks has 
been met at from 10c. to 15c. over mill prices. Galvanized 
Sheets have also been slow and easy at 75, 10 and 5 to 75 
10 and 7% discount, mill shipments. Small lots from loca! 
stocks are sold on the basis of 75 and 5 to 75, 5 and 2% 
discount. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Trade for Cast Iron Pipe shows im 
provement, but it is in small lots. There has sprung up in 
various parts of the West a livelier interest, and from in 
quiries received the volume of business may increase. The 
following are the quotations current, f.o.b. cars, Chicago: 
4-inch, $31; 6-inch and larger, $30 for Water, and $1 higher 
per ton for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—Practically nothing has been done in Billets 
this week. There has been some interest shown in the mar- 
ket by prospective buyers, but the trade on the whole is 
sluggish. Forging Billets in small lots-are held at $33 and 
higher. 





Merchant Pipe.—For all sizes there is much the same 
steady trade that has been current for months. The mills 
are running fully and the present volume of orders is ample. 
Prices are firm at the regular schedule of discounts, which 
are as follows for carloads, Chicago, base, random lengths, 
mill shipment : 

; : Guaranteed Wrought 

Steel Pipe. Iron 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent. Per cent 


% to % inch..... a> 56.35 63.35 53.35 
% inch .. veer 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 






& to 6 inch......... ...-73.35 63.85 70.35 60.35 


S OP ee ONO wii tcc ana 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 

Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 

Boiler Tubes.—Both from mill and store there is re 
ported this week a satisfactory trade in Tubes. The mills 
continue to make slow shipments. Following is the schedule 
of discounts : 


Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches.. ie. ng iiataree noua ate 40 35 
A oe i Ns Dees ah ie ee Oils Curae 55.85 85.85 
. PR RAS Ae eee oe 60.85 45.85 
5 Se Se COE ev ese ew ncctacebion 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 
The following is the schedule of discounts for shipment from 
local stocks : 


Steel. Iron. 
Boe oe ee ree re 40 oo 
Se ee ee ee 32% 
-, po ge Ree ee rs eee 57% 421 
6 inches and larger.............. ~~ ee r 


Merchant Steel.—Further improvement in the buying 
of Merchant Steel is made on contract business. Each week 
sees a somewhat wider inquiry, and orders are being closed 
more easily. Transactions this week aggregated several! 
thousand tons, the buyers being implement manufacturers. 
Prices are firm at previous quotations, as follows, mill ship 
ment: Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.1114c. : 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.964%4c. to 2.11%c.; Open Hearth 
Spring Steel, 2.6644c. to 2.76%4c.; Toe Calk, 2.31%4c. to 
2.464c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.961%4c.; Cutter Shoe. 
2.414c. to 2.61%c. Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Stee! 
are quoted at 6c. to 8c. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c 
upward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots sells at 47 
and in less than carload lots at 42 discount from list. 


Rails and Track Supplies:—Little business in Rails fo 
1904 shipment is to be chronicled this week. For delivers 
this year there has been a moderate trade, though there hav« 
been no transactions of large tonnage, purchases usually 
running from a few hundred to 1000 tons. Standard 
Sections are quoted $28 and Seconds $27, mill shipment 
Light Rails are quoted at $34 to $88. Prices for Track 
Supplies are unchanged, as follows: Splice or Angle Bars 
2c. to 2.10c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 2.15¢e.; Track Bolts, 3% t 
3% inches and larger, with Square Nuts, 2.85¢. to 2.90c. 
with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c. From store 10c. to 15: 
over mill prices are asked and obtained. 

Old Material.—There is great diversity in the price o 
Relaying Rails. The relative location of the inquiry and o 
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the Rails to be sold is all important. There are stocks of 
Old Rails stored in certain parts of the country waiting an 
inquiry in that territory, and again in some recent trans- 
actions Rails have been transported half way across the 
continent. For Scrap used in rolling mills there is an easier 
condition this week because of a light demand, and an un- 
easiness among some holders. A weakening of demand for 
Melting Steel in the East has impaired the values of that 
grade here also. Generally the market is not strong. ‘The 
following are the prices current per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago: 


oo Be Ae ara $18.50 to $19.00 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 16.50 torr 08 
‘ld Stee: Rails, long lengths......... 19.00 to 19.50 
BIGOEY FOONIEe BOMG «6.0 ccccccces nes 29.00 to 31.00 
8 A ee ee 21.50 to 22.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Se eee re ce 13.00 to 14.00 
‘Lhe following quotations are per net ton: 
EO: Pe Ps sak vexed hac cote Hi ee oS $15.50 to $16.00 
ON NS 5 0:6 60.0% cio ON ew at 19.50 to 20.00 
OE OE eae re ree 18.50 to 19.00 
ING, Bh EEPORG WHOGENG <6 ccccssane 14.25 to 14.75 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
PTT. Ce PCE CEE 16.50 to 17.50 
Re ae ee ee 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 11.50 to 12.00 
EPG AMSG TOPs sé cece ce ccr eves 10.50 to 11.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............ 10.50 to 11.00 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 10.00 to 11.00 
GE 5 UTIs Gace s.&. 18 6-09 08x .g See ad 6.50 to 7.50 
i Sn OP, cin odes we eee copes 7.50to 8.50 
eGhs:R WRUIOTR). CRE. occ cccccccvecsesee --«- to 13.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap...... ai acc WAAC 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap.... 10.00 to 10.50 
Railroad Malleable..........cceceeess 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural Malleable............... 13.50 to 14.00 


Metals.—The buying of Copper is on a consumptive 
basis, which is improving slightly. Prices are inclined to 
sag. Casting is quoted at 12%c. to 12%c. for carloads, and 
Lake at 13c. to 131%4c. Spelter is scarce and firm at 5.50c. 
to 5.55c. in carioads for spot shipment. Sheet Zine is un- 
changed at 6%c. ‘Tin is in better demand, small lots selling 
at 80c. The output of Lead is said to be well sold ahead, 
and prices continue at 4.05c. in 50-ton lots, earloads 2%ec 
higher. The tone of Old Metals is weak and prices some- 
what lower, as follows: Heavy Cut Copper is 11%c.; Red 
Brass, 10%4c.; Copper Bottoms, 10%4c.; Lead Pipe, 3.70e., 
and Zine at 4.65c., spot. 

Coke.—There is increasing easiness in Coke. While 
many sellers are holding to former quotations, what is said 
to be strictly Connellsville 72-hour product is offered on 
contract at $3, at ovens, and spot Foundry Coke is offered 
at $2.50, at ovens. West Virginia Furnace Coke is selling 
at $2, at ovens, and the demand shows improvement. There 
is comparatively little Coke on track, but consumers can 
nevertheless pick up about all the fuel they require, some 
of it at special prices. The tendency of the market is said 
to be upward for Furnace Coke. 





Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buripine, August 11, 1903. 


For the first time in several months there appears to be 
a disposition to buy Iron. It is true that extremely low 
figures have been accepted for good sized lots, but it estab- 
lishes the fact that there is a market at a price, and that 
stocks in consumers’ yards need replenishment. This, of 
course, is a good thing, and encourages the belief that we 
shall soon know where we are at. It will not do to assume 
that because Mill Irons have sold at $15.50, delivered, and 
No. 2 X Foundry at $16.50 to $16.75, delivered, these 
are bottom prices. They may be, and they probably are, but 
before coming to any decision in the matter, it will be well 
to wait and see what follows. The smaller class of buyers 
may have to pay a little more, in fact $17 to $17.50 is 
usually quoted on 50 and 100 ton lots, and before these 
figures are abrogated, makers will want to see a little fur- 
ther ahead. Possibly some of the large buyers will also 
want further light on the situation before they pay the low 
figures mentioned, so that while there is reason to believe 
that a point is being reached at which business can be done, 
it may not be the final restiag place. Nevertheless to-day’s 
prices appear to be satisfactory to those who will require 
metal during September and October; beyond that there 
is not sufficient data upon which to base very confident 
opinions. One of the discouraging features is the dullness 
and inactivity in Finished Materials. As a rule large con- 
sumers appear to be almost as busy as ever, yet it is a fact 
that the finishing mills are doing nothing like the business 
that they were doing a year ago. These are matters that 
are difficult to harmonize with favorable conditions, al- 
though it is still possible that there may be a sharp recovery 
inside the next 60 days. Much will depend on the final 
results as regards crops, and to no small extent upon the 
doings in Wall street. Summarizing the entire situation, it 
may be said that there is more business than there was a 
week ago, but no improvement in prices. Prospects are 
better as regards volume of business, but uncertain as to 
prices. 
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Pig Iron.—During the past two or three days sales have 
been quite large, compared with any period during the past 
three or four months. From some points of view large 
sales are nearly always regarded as indicating better con- 
ditions, and to some extent such may be the case at the 
present time. ‘The business has been done at a sacritice 
in prices, however, and to that extent it is not altogether en- 
couraging. Consumers are beginning to need Iron, but 
sellers are in the same condition, inasmuch as they need or- 
ders, so that it is by no means a one sided affair. During 
the past three or four months there has been a practical sus- 
pension of buying, current requirements having been met 
by deliveries on former purchases. The books at both ends 
of the line are now pretty well cleared off, consequently new 
entries must be made. The beginning on first-class business 
has been on the basis of about $16.75, delivered, for No. 2 
7 Foundry, and $15.75 for good Mill Irons. Some have 
paid more money for special Irons, others have paid a 
tritle less for ordinary grades, but fair average figures would 
be as above named. If these should prove to be rock bottom 
prices, the smaller class of orders should be at 25c. to 50c. 
more money; but it will require time to determine how the 
market will act, although it is a fair presumption that it 
will become steady around to-day’s quoted rates. The con- 
dition of furnaces, which will probably be announced in this 
issue, will no doubt throw some light on the situation, and 
have more or less influence in determining the character of 
the market during the next few weeks. For the present, 
however, the extreme range of prices would be about as 
follows for Philadelphia and nearby deliveries : 


No. 1 X Foundry. . di tae Gat Bhar lle 
No. 2 X Foundry..... oan Cedvatwacalied 16.75 to 17.50 
No. i Cay eer 16.25 to 16.50 
Standard Mill frons................ 15.75 to 16.25 
Ordinary Mill Irons... . 2.22222 ..0) 15.25 to 15.50 
SE a inn Oa Hie Wainer eS 16.00 to 16.25 


Steel.—Inquiries have been numerous, but the amount 
of business forthcoming has not been in proportion to the 
apparent desire to buy Steel. One reason is that some of 
the mills are still receiving Steel on old contracts, and are 
therefore inclined to clean close up before placing new orders. 
Prices as last quoted: $28 to $28.50, f.o.b. local mills. 


Plates.- ~Business in this department is not as buoyant 
as it has been, although the mills still manage to run moder- 
ately full. Large orders are conspicuous by their absence, 
however, and as there are no indications of much improve- 
ment, there is some anxiety to get what there is going at 
current quotations. Prices are maintained, the agreement 
among manufacturers being strictly adhered to as follows: 
Base prices up to 100 inches: Tank Steel, both Sheared and 
Universal, 1.75¢. to 1.80c., in large lots: Flange, 1.85¢. to 
1.90¢e. ; Commercial Fire Box, 1.95c. to 2e.: Locomotive 
Fire Box, 2.25c. to 2.30c.; small lots, 10c. to 15¢. per 100 
extra; 100 to 110 inches, 0.05¢c. extra; 100 to 115 inches 
0.10¢. extra; 115 to 120 inches, 0.15¢. extra; 120 to 125 
inches, 0.25c. extra; 125 to 130 inches, 0.50c. extra: 
over 130 inches wire, lc. extra; Plates under \% inch on 
edge, 0.10c. extra; under 3-16 inch on edge to No. 8, 0.15¢ 
extra; No. 9, B. W. G., 0.25¢. extra. ieee 


Structural Material.—There is no rush of business 
but between new orders and old contracts, mills are fairly 
well employed. Prospects are not specially encouraging 
although the agreement in regard to prices on the following 
basis is well maintained: Beams, Angles or Channels, ordi- 
nary sizes, 1.73\%c. to 1.80c. for carload lots, with the 
usual addition for smaller quantities. 


Bars.—There is no improvement to notice in the Bar 
trade, either Iron or Steel, and prices of the former are 
very irregular. Since the practical abrogation of the Bar 
Iron Association, mills have made prices in accordance 
with their individual judgment, some being willing to accept 
extremely low figures, while others have made but slight 
recessions on the ground that they maintained quality and 
could not compete with inferior Iron. The range for Iron 
Bars is about 1.55c. to 1.65c. delivered for carload lots. and 
1.70c. to 1.75c. for Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—There is a good demand for all the yarious 
numbers, and mills are hard pushed to make deliveries as 
promptly as required. Prices are steady and unchanged 


Old Material.—Business is extremely dull and prices no 
better than they were a week ago, and in some cases they 
are slightly lower. A fair average would be about as fol- 
lows for deliveries in buyers’ yards: 

Old Steel Rails........ 


Heavy Steel Scrap...... +: 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.... 


ae eae os ond $18.00 to $18.50 
Ma 17.75 to 18.25 
eae 26.00 to 27.00 


Es Soa ow) grareia: Oanae eines 20.0€ 2 

amelie 980% oaee 
Ct OURS o's 0 op ad wasn eee da. 21.00 to 22°00 
ORC ERI UNGER... iss ic bbe ceed... 19.00 to 20.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. N. 1 Wrought.... 17.50 to 18.50 
CES Rg. 56 b's win 6.0 0 ae 9.4 te 0.0.00 16.00 to 17.00 
WEEE, RENIN wc ca cekiccduen, 15.50 to 16.00 
SE FO eee rerserer 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary)............. 11.50 to 12.50 
Et ia ae a a a nn, os 6h 13.00 to 14.00 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 14.50to 15.00 
Ce MN Sa ldes shat atarneRes 8.25 to 8.75 
PIU: 5A ciaossavatesivn bans 12.00 to 12.50 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHnI0, August 11, 1903. 


lron Ore.—The market has gone an unusually long time 
now without sales, and still none is in prospect. There have 
been a few inquiries now and then, but nothing has developed. 
The general trade is beginning to count upon a very con- 
siderable reduction in the volume of Ore brought down the 
lakes this year. The report for July shows that the move- 
ment for that month alone was up to the shipment of the 
same month a year ago, but there is still a shortage for the 
year to August 1 of about 600,000 tons. Predictions are 
made in shipping circles now that the movement during 
August will be materially less than during the same month 
a year ago, and the prospects for the employment of vessels 
are not so bright as they were. Rates of carriage do not 
change, being 80c. from Duluth, 72\4c. from Marquette and 
60c. from Escanaba. 


Pig Iron.—The conditions in the foundry trade are not 
changed. The buying in this territory is hand to mouth, 
and promises to continue so for some time. Consumers are 
still looking for a reduction in prices, and depend, in a very 
large measure, upon the dissensions in the Southern ranks 
to break Northern prices. Producers seem to have taken a 
stand against any further declines, because they say that 
the price is rapidly approaching the point where the selling 
price will be identical with the cost of production. Never- 
theless, prices are sagging steadily. The consumption in this 
territory upon orders for immediate delivery is about as 
heavy as the production, but it is to be remembered in this 
connection that many of the stacks in the Valleys are out 
of blast for repairs. Northern Iron is quoted at $17, Valley 
furnace, for No. 2 Foundry. The Southern furnaces con- 
tinue to be a strong element in this situation. Furnaces in 
the Birmingham district are divided, the associated makers 
holding for $13.50, Birmingham, and the outside furnaces 
quoting $12. Production in this territory is untrammele4 
by any Coke shortage, but the shipments from the furnaces 
are practically as heavy as production, the piling of stocks 
being at a minimum. Gray Forge is in very light demand. 
The price ranges about $16.50, in the Valley. There is a 
call for Malleable, but not heavy, and the market is firm. 
The price has declined slightly, going to $17.50, in the Val- 
ley. Prompt shipment of all Iron is possible. The Bessemer 
Association announces that no big sales have been made, and 
that such transactions as have been reported are of small 
lots, practically for quick shipment. The quotation which 
would probably rule on any general buying would be $18, in 
the Valley, at which the last sales are reported. In Basic 
about the same conditions apply. One furnace company 
producing Basic announce that they have not had a letter 
of inquiry for two months, and others say that the demand 
is very light. The price which would apply on the market 
now would be about $18, in the Valley. In a few instances 
orders have been’ canceled by firms who say that they have 
overcontracted. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—For the first time this year 
some of the Sheet Steel producers are willing to admit that 
prices are being very generally cut on choice mill orders. 
The stock quotations do not seem to have been disturbed. 
It is evident, however, that the so-called association prices 
rule only on small orders, where the price is being held up 
rigidly. A number of the smaller Sheet mills have been 
forced to suspend operations because of the lack of orders. 
We continue to quote, with exceptions noted: No. 27 Black 
Sheets out of stock, 3.05c. as a basis; No. 14, blue an- 
nealed, in car lots at the mills, 2.20c.; No. 27, one pass 
cold rolled in car lots at the mills, 2.75c. as a basis; No. 27 
Galvanized Sheets, 4c. out of stock. Bars have been fairly 
active only. In some instances Steel Bar mills have run 
short of orders and have suspended. In other instances 
mills have been closed for the customary repairs. The mar- 
ket does not seem to miss this idle capacity. Despite the 
frequent rumors to the contrary, prices have not been cut, 
the quotations holding at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Bessemer 
and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for Open Hearth. The Bar Iron 
situation is not so brisk. The mills generally are looking 
for business, being guided by local conditions in fixing 
prices. The market is represented by 1.60c. to 1.65c., Cleve- 
land. Plates have been fairly active only, with little new 
business. A few of the mills have suspended operations 
for repairs. The smaller mills generally are looking for 
business at association prices. The price holds at 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh. In the Structural situation the market is dead. 
Even the jobbers are complaining of slack business. Prices 
hold at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, at the mill and 2.15c. out of 
stock. Very little Billet business has developed in this 
territory since the reduction of the prices recently. The 
rush is not as heavy as was expected. The price holds at 
$27.50 for 4 x 4. In the Steel Rail trade it is now evident 
that some of the orders which were placed for delivery in 
this territory during the year will have to be carried over to 
the coming year. The inquiry for electric line projects is 
again assuming interesting proportions. No effort is made 
to change the price from $28, Pittsburgh. 


IRON 


AGE. Angust 13, 1903 


Old Material.—The market is not very active. The 
mills continue to draw upon their stocks recently collected 
and have not come into the market for any material. Prices 
have been experimentally reduced without bringing about 
any volume of business. The quotations revised are as fol- 
lows, nominally, all gross tons: Heavy Melting Steel, $18.50; 
Old Steel Rails, $18.50; Old Iron Rails, $22; Old Car 
Wheels, $19; Railroad Malleable, $17; Cast Borings, $8.50, 
all net tons. No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $18; No. 1 Bushel- 
ing, $14.50; Wrought Turnings, $12; Iron Car Axles, $22.50; 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14.50; Stove Plate, $11.50. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 12, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

It may be a stretch of the imagination to say it, but 
nevertheless there appears to be a better condition in the Pig 
Iron market—that is, so far as the Foundry grades are con- 
cerned, in which the dullness and deadlock has existed. 
The market is no lower than it was a week ago, and it is 
barely possible that it is a little stronger. Owing to the 
fact that most of the cheap Iron—that is, the Iron at $12 
or less—has been taken out of the market so far as shipment 
is concerned, there has been a considerably larger amount 
of Foundry Iron sold at prices ranging from $12.50 down to 
possibly $11.75, Birmingham basis, for No. 2 Foundry. Sell- 
ing agents here acknowledge having sold quite a little Iron 
for August and September delivery on the basis of $12, Bir- 
mingham, and it is pretty well understood that several fair 
sized lots were let go at 25c. below this level; but these 
same agents are positive to-day that they have no Iron to 
sell for a less price than $12.50, Birmingham, for either 
prompt or forward delivery. It is generally believed by the 
association furnaces that the “outsiders” are well sold up 
for the next 60 days. The association furnaces are standing 
remarkably firm on their basis of $13.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry. Some little association Iron has been sold 
at a slight cut on these figures, but not enough to materially 
affect the general situation. Buyers are in the market for 
quite an amount of Foundry Iron—that is, there are in- 
quiries aggregating a good many thousand tons in sight, and 
the general earmarks of these queries point to them being 
bona fide efforts at purchasing. This inquiry is, of course, 
for the next 60 days. As far as forward shipments are con- 
cerned buyers are refusing to trade in any way whatever. 
Northern Iron is quotably a little lower, and now on just 
about a parity with the Southern article. Freight rates 
from the Hanging Rock district, $1.50, and from Birming- 
ham to Ohio River points, $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, 
for delivery throughout the year, as follows: 


Southern 


a Main. wn ch nw oiehace la aaah $15.75 to $17.25 
ne i oO, ee 15.25 to 16.75 
ee SOE, "ENOs ik acs 6k Sec eek ees 14.75 to 15.25 
Speen Ge Bets. Bea ia vies sis obi voc wade 14.25to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 15.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.25 to 15.50 
Southern Coke. Mottled.............. 14.00 to 15.50 
CRED POET, TIO. SE oe iy sin inin ba oe vinlone 20.15 to 21.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1........... 17.15 to 17.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2........... 16.65 to 17.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 8........... 16.15 to 16.65 

Car Wheel and Malleable Irons.. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $26.25 to $26.50 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 23.50 to 24.00 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BUILDING, August 12, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—Events of a stirring nature have not en- 
livened the market at this point, and the report for the past 
week is about of the same general order as of late. There 
are indications pointing to a revival of trade, as buyers be- 
gin to show more interest, and sales agents are therefore tak- 
ing a more encouraging view of the immediate outlook. The 
actual execution of orders has been on a scale of little con- 
sequence, but the amount of inquiry coming to hand is 
larger. The Stove interests and other large users of Iron 
give promise of keeping well up to the old consumption, and 
a most conservative look at the situation gives the impres- 
sion that consumers’ demands generally, though placed later 
than usual, will be in generous volume well up to the record 
of other seasons. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $16.75 to $17.50 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 16.25 to 17.00 


Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 15.75 to 16.50 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 15.25 to 16.00 
ES os i Sarna bined erate e athuw Kaba matt 16.75 to 17.50 
EE IE 353 CA ae A a A eS OR 16.25 to 17.00 
CT I so 4 5h aba 60's vo we K's RS 15.25 to 16.00 
ON CN WOES oc ck bee bbe bewcs 26.75 to 27.00 
DEGLIGRDID TORMOUNOR..5o oc sce sc covvces 19.25 to 19.75 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon..... 23.00 to 23.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 19.25 to 19.75 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 18.75 to 19.25 


Bars.—A fair amount of business has been the rule dur- 
ing the days since our last report, and the quotations named 
by the jobbers are unchanged. We quote from the mill: 
Iron Bars, 1.70c. to 1.75¢.; Steel Bars, 1.82%4c. Jobbers 
continue to quote 2.15c. to 2.25¢c. 


August 13, 1903 


Rails and Track Supplies.—<Activity of a moderate er- 
der has been apparent in the market the past week, and the 
tone is very firm and steady. We quote as follows: Splice 
Bars, 2.05c. to 2.15¢c.; Bolts, with Hexagon Nuts, 3.05c. to 
3.15c.; Bolts, with Square Nuts, 2.90c. to 3c.; Spikes, 
2.15¢. to 2.25¢. 


Angles and Channels.—The same moderate demand 
continues for Small Angles and Channels, and jobbers’ quo- 
tations in lots from store remain at 2.25c. to 2.40c. 


Pig Lead.—The demand is said to be very moderate at 
this time, and sellers have made considerable concessions in 
prices in order to influence sales. Nominally the quotation 
is 4.05c. for Missouri brands. 


Spelter.—It is said that Spelter in large quantity is not 


on the market at this time for sale, therefore price conditions 
continue firm, quotable at 4.45c. to 5.50c. 





Pittsburgh. 


PARK BUILDING, August 12, 19038.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—The constituent interests of the United 
States Steel Corporation in this city, consisting of the Car- 
negie Steel Company, National Steel Company and Ameri- 
can Steel Hoop Company, have a committee that looks after 
purchases of Pig Iron, Scrap and other materials for these 
interests. This committee met in Pittsburgh Tuesday morn- 
ing, August 11, but, contrary to reports, made no recom- 
emndations for purchase of Pig Iron for last quarter. Noth- 
ing will be done in this matter by the United States Steel 
Corporation until] September, when it is probable that a 


block of Bessemer Iron from 75,000 to 100,000 tons will be 
bought for delivery in last quarter. The Valley furnaces are 
quoting $18 at furnaces for Bessemer Iron, and it is probable 


that the contract of the Steel Corporation, if placed, will be ° 


at this figure. It is true, however, that a number of dealers 
are offering small lots of Bessemer down to $17.50 or less 
at furnace, but the amount of such Iron that is available 
is relatively small. There have been some inquiries recently 
for Forge Iron, and we note a sale of 1000 tons of Northern 
Forge to a local puddling and skelp mill at $16, delivered 
Pittsburgh, the Iron having been sold by a Youngstown in- 
terest. This is the lowest price reached for Gray Forge in 
this market for a very long time. We understand that the 
Southern Furnace Association is adhering rigidly to the 
fixed price of $13.50, Birmingham, or $18.35, Pittsburgh, 
for Southern No. 2 Foundry Iron. The tonnage being placed 
at this price, however, is very small, as the local agents for 
Southern furnaces are offering Georgia and Virginia Lrons at 
about $1 a tons less than Southern association furnaces 
asked. A local interest tought recently 1000 tons of North- 
ern No. 2 Iron at a very low price, delivered Pittsburgh; but 
there were some special conditions attached to this sale, 
which account for the low price. Northern brands of No. 2 
Foundry Iron are held at about $17.50, Pittsburgh, but on a 
fair sized tonnage for delivery over the next two or three 
months possibly a lower price might be made. The output 
of Pig Iron this month w-ll likely show a large falling off, as 
compared with July, for the reason that quite a number of 
furnaces are closed for repairs and other causes. 

Steel.—The market on Steel remains somewhat quiet, 
but there is a fair amount of inquiry. We are advised that 
prices fixed by the agreement among the Steel mills are 
being rigidly held and sales of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars, 
though not in large lots, are being made right along. We 
quote: Bessemer Billets, $27; Open Hearth, $28; Besse- 
mer Sheet Bars, long lengths, $28; Cut Bars, $28.50, with 
$1 advance for Open Hearth, all for Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
or Valley delivery. 

(By Mail.) 


We can state officially that the report that the Pig Iron 
Committee of the Bessemer Furnace Association was to 
hold a meeting in Pittsburgh to-day, Tuesday, for the 
purpose of fixing a price on a large block of Bessemer Iron 
to go to the United States Steel Corporation for delivery 
in last quarter of this year is untrue. The Steel Corpora- 
tion is not in the market at the present time and no nego- 
tiations are on between this interest and the Bessemer 
Furnace Association. It is a fact that a meeting of the 
Bessemer Pig Iron Committee was held in Cleveland on 
Saturday, August 8, but it was for the purpose of taking 
action on other matters. Among these was the considera- 
tion of a notice recently sent out by the railroad to the 
effect that hereafter a minimum charge of 50 cents a car 
would be made for weighing Pig Iron and other Materials 
to furnaces that do not do their own switching and that 
do not have their own scales. Heretofore the railroads 
have weighed cars without charge and the furnaces affected 
by the new rule have entered a vigorous protest and are 
trying to induce the railroads to withdraw the new order. 
A meeting of the Pig Iron Committee of the corporation 
is being held to-day. (General conditions in the Iron trade 
continue extremely quiet and the amount of tonnage that 
‘is changing hands is very small indeed. Buyers seem to 
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utterly lack confidence, and when they do come in the mar- 
ket buy only a carload or two of Pig Iron to tide them over 
actual needs. The furnaces are not pressing their Iron 
on the market, knowing it would be useless to do so and 
would only result in still lower prices. The opinion is gen- 
eral that the Steel trade and Wall street have become too 
closely identified, to the detriment of the former. A great 
deal of money has been lifted out of legitimate business 
channels to protect stocks, with the result that collections 
are harder than for a very long time and some concerns haye 
found it difficult recently to raise money promptly to meet 
pay rolls. While the situation is far from satisfactory, 
yet it is pointed out that the general condition of the coun- 
try is sound, crops promise to be very heavy, and there is 
no reason why we should not have a good fall business. As 
stated above, lack of confidence is largely responsible for 
the present quiet condition of the Iron trade, and until 
this is in a measure restored, the situation is not likely to 
show much improvement. It has been stated that the fur- 
naces in the Valleys, comprising the Bessemer Furnace As- 
sociation, have not more than 100,000 tons of Iron available 
for shipment through the rest of this year, and if this is 
true it is a strong argument in favor of a better Pig Iron 
market later on. It is practically certain that the Steel 
Corporation will need some Iron for delivery in last three 
months, and should the Steel Corporation buy 75,000 to 
100,000 tons for last quarter delivery it would strengthen 
the market considerably. On the few inquiries that are 
going for Bessemer Iron furnaces quote about $18, Valley, 
but brokers have picked up small lots of Iron which they 
are offering at $17.50, at furnace, or less. It is claimed that 
no large tonnage of Iron could be had at the present time 
under $18, at furnace. Northern brands of No. 2 Foundry 
Iron are held at about $17.50, and Northern brands of Forge 
have sold recently at $16, Pittsburgh. In the Billet pool 
matters are reported to be moving along smoothly, and a 
fair tonnage of Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars are being sold 
at the schedule prices. It is a fact, however, that some 
of the large Steel interests have recently refused to furnish 
Sheet and Tin Bars to outside mills at the fixed prices. In 
Finished Iron and Steel there is nothing of interest to note, 
tonnage being light with concessions being made in prices 
on some lines, such as Sheets, Iron Bars and Skelp, where 
immediate delivery is wanted by the customer. 


Muck Bar.—Tiere is practically no demand for Muck 
Bar, and we quote best local makes at $30, delivered. On 
a firm offer this might be shaded. Eastern Muck Bar is 
being offered at $29, Pittsburgh, or less. 


Steel Rails.—There is very little doing in Steel Rails, 
either for this or next year delivery. We quote at $28, at 
mill, for Standard Sections in 500-ton lots and over. 


Ferromanganese.—There is very little doing in Ferro, 
consumers buying only in small lots from month to month. 
The United States Stee] Corporation have. been selling Ferro 
for some time, and very little foreign is coming into this 
market. English and domestic Ferro is quoted at $50 in 
50-ton lots and over, and German about $49, delivered. 


Plates.—Tonnage in Plates is only fairly satisfactory. 
and some of the larger mills will soon be in need of speci- 
fications unless demand improves very considerably in the 
near future. The Steel car shops, which are the largest 
users of Plates, have fewer contracts for cars on their books 
than for some time, and are placing very few contracts for 
material. Sheared Plates are in better demand than Uni- 
versal, consumption of the latter having been curtailed very 
much by the labor troubles. We quote: Tank Plate, 44-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association speci- 
fications, 1.80c.; Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.: Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c¢., and it ranges in price up to 3c. 
Plates more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based on 
carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots; terms 
net cash in 30 days. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Tohere is still a deadlock between 
the International Harvester Company and the Association 
of Steel Bar Mills, with the result that the tonnage of the 
former has not yet been placed. This interest insist strongly 
that on account of being the largest individual consumer of 
Steel Bars thev are entitled to some concession over the 
regular price, but so far the mills refuse to grant this. The 
fact that the mills now guarantee prices on undelivered 
tonnage of Steel Bars is quite a concession to consumers, 


and is expected to lead toa larger buying movement. There is 


a fair amount of inquiry for Iron Bars, but competition 
among the large interests is very keen, with the result that 
prices are weaker and lower than for some time. On guar- 
anteed makes of Iron Bars we quote 1.60c. to 1.65ce., Pitts- 
burgh delivery, the lower price being regarded as minimum. 
We quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, in carloads and 
larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 lIbs., but not less 
than 1000 lbs., $2 a ton additional is charged, and less than 
1000 Ibs., $3 additional. 
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Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
are booking a fair amount of tonnage, but the the Structura! 
trade has been very much curtailed by labor troubles, as weil 
as the uncertainty of the money market. Many projects for 
large buildings and other structures have gone over until 
next year, and some of them may not again be revived. The 
railroads are expected to make very large improvements 
next year in the way of building new bridges and making 
other improvements, and this is regarded as a very favor- 
able condition of the market. Some of the local Structural 
shops are getting very close to the end of their contracts, and 
with not very much new work in sight. We quote: Beams 
and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70¢. ; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c. ; Tees, 1.60c. : 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 


Sheets.—There is a fair amount of inquiry for Sheets, 
but the mills could take care of a good deal more tonnage if 
they had it. A material improvement in demand for Sheets 
is expected early in September, but whether this will actually 
develop remains to be seen. We continue to quote No. 27 
Black Sheets, box annealed, one pass through cold rolls, at 
2.60c., and No. 28 at 2.70c. It is possible that on a very 
nice specification and for large tonnage some mills might 
slightly shade this price. Demand for Galvanized Sheets 
is only fair and prices are somewhat easy. We quote at 75 
and 10 and 2% to 75 and 10 and 5 per cent. off in carload 
lots, maker’s mill, For small lots from store jobbers charge 
the usual advances over above prices. 


Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate continues fairly 
active, and the leading interest as well as the outside mills 
are extremely busy. The greater part of the business being 
placed is at the official price of the leading interest, which is 
$3.80 for 100-lb. Coke Plates, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; but in some 
cases the outside mills are able to get from 5c. to 10c. ad- 
vance over these prices for prompt delivery. 


Rods.—While the Rod market is quiet, prices are fairly 
firm, and we quote Bessemer Rods at $35 to $35.50; Open 
Hearth, $36 to $36.50, and Chain Rods, $38, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—Tonnage being placed is somewhat 
light, but prices are fairly firm. We quote: Cotton Ties, 
87c. in 10,000-bundle lots or over; 92c. for carloads; Steel 
Hoops, 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for carloads ; Bessemer 
Bands, 1.60c. to 1.7Uc. for Open Hearth. Extras as per 


Steel card. 


Skelp.—The Skelp market -continues quiet, and prices 
on this product are lower than for a long time. A sale of 
250 tons of Grooved Iron Skelp is reported at 1.82%c., 
Pittsburgh, Sheared Iron Steel Skelp is held at about 1.90c., 
Pittsburgh. 

Pipes and Tubes.—The Pipe market continues to be 
the strongest department of the whole market, both as re- 
gards demand and prices. All the mills have several 
months’ work ahead and on the larger sizes of Pipe are sold 
up in some cases for the balance of the year. Prices are 
firm, discounts to consumers in carload lots being as fol- 
lows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


Steel.———, —Wrought Iron.— 
Black. Falv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per hr Per oe. 
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Merchant Boiler Tubes. 
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The outside mills rolling Iron Pipe are naming lower dis- 
counts than are given above. 

Iron and Steel Scrap.—The Scrap market is practical- 
ly lifeless, consumers refusing to take in Material at any 
price. In this condition of the market it is useless to make 
quotations, which are merely nominal. 


Coke.—The Coke market continues in very unsatisfac- 
tory shape, and some very low prices are being made, both 
on Furnace and Foundry Coke for prompt shipment and 
that has to be moved. Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke 
has sold recently as low as $2.25 a ton in special cases, byt 
the usual asking price is $2.50 a ton. Seventy-two-hour 
Foundry Coke is selling at about $3 a ton at oven. The 
trouble with the Coke trade is that many of the furnaces, as 
well as some of the foundries, have shut off shipments and 
this has caused a large amount of Coke to be offered for 
resale in the open market and at prices that in many 
cases are fixed by the buyer. Should present conditions 
continue, output of Coke will have to be curtailed, and we 
understand that several of the larger plants in the Connells- 
ville and other regions are now running only five days, being 
idle on Thursdays of each week. 
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Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 10, 1903. 

There is a gradually growing change for a betterment 
in the Iron market, but the contrast between what it is 
now and what it has been would not under other circum- 
stances excite comment. As it is, all are glad to see the 
changed condition, or probably it would be more proper 
to say the changing condition, for it has not reached that 
stage where certainty takes the place of hope. The orders 
have increased in number and they are reported of larger 
volume. But still the volume has not reached an active 
stage of business. But for the well-known fact that stocks 
in consumers’ hands are at such a low ebb that their re- 
plenishment becomes every day a matter of greater necessity 
the increased buying would cause no comment. But as it 
is, every indication of desire to take on a lot is evidence 
of a run down condition of stock and of the necessity for 
its repletion. And this feeling is increasing as the business 
increases, of course it has its influence in reviving confi- 
dence. The demand has been mainly for the Foundry grades, 
with a good share of it covering the Soft grades. There 
has been no grade neglected and no particular grade has 
been a special favorite in the buying. The movement has 
just simply been a gradual and moderate increase all along 
the line, and is regarded in some quarters as the initiative 
of the buying movement so long overdue. But there is no 
purchase for long delivery. It is all, so far, for nearby 
delivery, and nearly all orders are hedged with the proviso 
“if can, ship promptly,” showing that the satisfying of 
needs has been delayed as long as possible. The orders 
indicate a distrust in values, and rumors of the acceptance 
of low prices are persistent. 

As to prices there have in some cases been sales at values 
less than the association scale. It would be strange indeed 
if such was not the case. But the extent of such sales has 
been greatly exaggerated, and statements concerning them 
have been widely disseminated, and every sale below current 
quotations has been heralded as the market. This does not 
indicate a healthy condition of the trade. One buyer who 
was on the market claimed to have secured a round lot of 
a certain grade at a concession of $1, but all particulars 
were withheld. The number of sellers with ability to fur- 
nish the quantity announced is so limited that one is 
puzzled as to why they should shade prices so materially 
to one and uphold them in all other cases. No one could 
be found but the alleged buyer who had any knowledge of 
the transaction. There was a small lot of Gray Forge of- 
fered on the market as low as $10.50, and it did not go. 
The parties to whom it was offered simply did not want it. 

Iron has been piling up in the yards, as was to be ex- 
pected. There has not been, so far, any complaint as to 
scarcity of cars, but we are on the eve of the yearly crop 
movement and it will probably be only a short time before 
Iron melters will be face to face with thé problem of de- 
layed shipments. 

The arrival of Judge Gray is welcomed by the entire 
community, and all feel that affairs will be settled on the 
basis of a lasting peace and the yearly contentions as to 
wage scale cease. The Coal Operators’ Association will be 
represented by counsel, and each company will have their 
own counsel to assist and to represent their individual in- 
terests. No time will be lost by unnecessary delay. The 
miners will be represented by W. P. Fairly, the national 
committeeman, who will direct their case, assisted by coun- 
sel. Both sides are on the alert and all the faults of each 
will be laid bare. From one of the prepared lists, showing 
daily wages earned, some are credited with such‘sums as $6.51, 
$6.78, $5.64 and so on down to below $3. The yearly aver- 
age is set down at $3 per day. Some few worked 25 days 
in one month, some 23 days, some 15 days, some 13 days 
and some less. Out of the 365 days in the year, 240, say 
two-thirds, were spent at mining. ‘The other 120 days were 
off days. It is impossible to forecast the result. On one 
thing you can count, and that is the probing will be as 
thorough as the Judge will permit. 

There is being awakened a renewed interest in the Gold 
part of the district, and T. B. Aldrich, who rarely chases 
shadows, is a leading spirit in a company that has com- 
menced operations in two mines in Tallapoosa County. The 
Ore is crushed and treated direct by the cyanide process 
with results, so far, that encourage the owners in the be- 
lief that Gold mining in Alabama can be put on a very 
profitable basis. 

Coal mining is now favorably progressing, there being 
only a few mines not running. There is a fine shipping 
demand for Coal, and, taught by past experience, orders 
will in many cases anticipate the car shortage that is almost 
sure to come later on. 


(By Telegraph. \ 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., August 11, 19038.—The Arbitration 
Committee have been in session since yesterday morning and 
are just beginning to warm up to their work. The pro- 
ceedings have been very tame until this afternoon, when a 
contention arose over what was to be arbitrated. The 
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operators wanted all the existing differences to be adjudi- 
cated, while the miners insisted upon limiting the verdict 
to affect only their demands. ‘The result was a lively argu 
ment, and the reserved decision of the court to be delivered 
to-morrow. ‘The miners made a strong statement in their 
presentation of their side, but have failed to substantiate 
by evidence that conditions here are comparatively the same 
as they exist at other places. ‘heir side of the case is 
closed except as to rebuttal evidence. ‘The miners were 
allowed three days for presentation of their side and the 
operators five days for reply. Two days then were given 
to the miners to conclude the case. In the way of evidence 
submitted, the miners woefully lacked in direct and con- 
vincing testimony and have so far been content to deal 
more in glittering generalities than the solid, cold facts 
that influence the judicial mind. 
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The New Yorx [Machinery Market. 


New York, August 12, 1903. 
There has been no marked change in the market from the 
last few weeks, and everything is running along at the regu- 
Scattering orders for medium and 
small sized tools still continue to come in in volume enough 


lar midsummer pace. 


to keep trade braced up to the point of being fairly good. 
There is, however, a tone to the market which is very en- 
couraging. In certain quarters expectations are running 
high. If appearances are not deceiving, a very large cor- 
poration, who have been building very extensive additions 
to their works, are about ready to purchase the mechanical 
equipment, exclusive, of course, of the engines and electrical 
machinery. As the fall approaches manufacturers are be- 
coming more hopeful of an early resumption of large orders. 
With the number of new projects coming up every day which 
will involve the purchase of a larger amount of machinery, 
and with all signs pointing toward the early consummation 
of some important deals which have been under way for 
some time, it is thought that there will be a considerable 
influx of new business this coming month. 

Official announcement is made that Worcester, Mass., is 
to be made headquarters for the motive power department 
and machine shops on the Boston & Albany division of 
the New York Central Railroad Company, that are now 
located in Springfield. At the latter city the company have 
under construction a 50-pit round house and large machine 
shops, the combined cost of which totals up to over $125,000. 
The mechanical equipment for these shops was requisitioned 
some time ago, but we understand that the purchases have 
not yet been made. Contracts for the round house and ma- 
chine shops have been abrogated and they will be removed 
to Worcester. This change is indirectly the result of the 
strike of the railroad machinists on the Boston & Albany 
division. 

From Portland, Maine, come reports indicating require- 
ments in the way of machinery by the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company. It is stated that the management has com- 
pleted plans for rebuilding their shops at Thompson’s Point, 
which were destroyed by fire about three months ago, and 
that the work of constructing the buildings will shortly 
begin. The plant will be modernly equipped throughout and 
will consist of car shops 100 x 250 feet; machine shop, 100 
x 220 feet, and power house, 70 x 100 feet. 

We are officially advised that the Delaware & Hudson 
Railroad Company will equip their proposed new shops at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., with second-hand tools from their other 
shops. A few weeks ago the company issued specifications 
for about $75,000 worth of machine tools for their shops at 
Oneonta and Green Island, N. Y., and Carbondale, Pa. 
The improvements at Plattsburgh will include a machine 
shop, 48 x 124 feet; blacksmith shop, 34 x 38 feet; oil room, 
20 x 22 feet; sand house, 18 x 20 feet, and store house, 30 x 
74 feet. The round house is to be enlarged also. 

About as important an event as has happened in the 
machinery trade for some little time has just transpired in 
the closing of negotiations whereby Benjamin Guggenheim, 
president of the Loomis-Pettibone Gas Machinery Company, 
52-54 William street, New York, and associates have ac- 
quired the Holthoff Machinery Company of Cudahy, Wis. 
The capacity of. the Cudahy plant is to be greatly enlarged 
by the erection of additional buildings and the installation 
of new machinery, which has not yet been purchased. As 
the Loomis-Pettibone Company have not yet contracted for 
the equipment for their proposed new plant, the aggregate 
amount of machinery required by both companies is very 
large. The details are printed in another column. 

A large amount of equipment will probably be required 
by the Hoffman Engineering & Contracting Company of 
Philadelphia, to complete the contract for the Washington 
terminal improvement, which was recently awarded them in 
connection with McMullan & McDermott by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company at their bid of over $2,000,000. 
Under the agreement the Baltimore & Ohio are to construct 
the conduits and stone viaducts from Montello, on the Wash- 
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ington branch, to the station at Massachusetts avenue. ‘The 
stone viaduct will have ten tracks from New York avenue 
to the station, and the contract includes this, as well as 
freight terminals, round houses, &c., needed by the railroad. 
‘rhe station is to be built under the direction of Architect 
D. H. Burnham of Chicago, and the Capitol Hill tunnel 
and Southern connection by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
whose part of the project will cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. The final plans for the terminal station, which 
must cost at least $4,000,000, according to the act of Con- 
gress, have not yet been approved. 

The Elliott-Fisher Company, 296 Broadway, New York, 
are considering the advisability of establishing a large plant 
within a radius of 30 or 40 miles of New York, and are ready 
to receive propositions for a building already erected and 
adapted to their purpose. It is not known just what ma- 
chinery will be required, as the plans have not vet sufficient 
ly matured. One scheme is to remove their plants from 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Harrisburg, Pa., and consolidate them 
in New York; another is to operate the three independently. 
Upon the settlement of this matter will depend the amount 
of new equipment that will be purchased. The Elliott-Fisher 
Company were recently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $10,000,000, and have acquired the properties of the 
Elliot-Hatch Book Typewriter Company, Fisher Book Type- 
writer Company, American Railway Typewriter Company, 
American Standard Typewriter Company and the Keystone 
Company. 

Proposals for the construction of a steel twin screw suc- 
tion dredge for Savannah Harbor, Ga., will be received until 
September 5 at the office of the United States Engineer, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 

Rumsey & Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y., are purchasing the 
machine tools for the proposed addition to their works, the 
contract for which has been let. The building will be of 
brick, 40 x 120 feet, and two stories high. When completed 
it will be equipped with modern machinery, enabling the 
company to greatly increase their capacity. The product is 
brass lift and force pumps, hydraulic rams, garden en- 
gines, &c. 

A great deal of the machinery in the boiler shop of the 
Morgan Iron Works, at the foot of East Tenth street, New 
York, was damaged beyond repair in the fire at their works 
August 7, and will have to be replaced. There has been a 
strike on at the works for several weeks, and the fire, which 
entirely destroyed the boiler shop, is thought to have been the 
work of an incendiary. The company will rebuild as soon 
as possible. The loss is placed at $45,000. 

Another fire on the same day, August 7, destroyed the 
entire nut works of Brady & Hauptman, 404-416 East 104th 
street, New York, entailing a loss of $50,000. Like the 
other, almost the whole equipment is wrecked, and it will be 
necessary to purchase a great deal of new machinery. We 
are informed that the firm will rebuild without delay. 

Within the next few weeks the matter of equipment for 
his New Medford shops will be taken up by Frank B. Gil- 
breth, 176 Federal street, Boston. We are advised that it 
has not yet been decided as to the character and amount of 
machinery that will be required. The plant is to be located 
on the Medford River, Medford, Mass., where a site of 348,- 
QOO square feet and 600 feet of river frontage has been 
purchased. It is Mr. Gilbreth’s intention to transfer his 
present plant to the new location and erect a number of 
buildings for the manufacture of contractors’ machinery. 

Mining machinery to the extent of $80,000 will be re- 
quired by the Guanajuato River Power Company, who are 
to work extensive placer mines in the vicinity of Guana- 
juato, Mexico. On August 19 a meeting of the directors 
will be held in New York to definitely settle the details of 
the project, and very soon thereafter it is expected that 
specifications will be drawn up for the mechanical equipment. 
No power equipment will be required, as the company al- 
ready have a large hydraulic plant. E. G. Spilsbury of the 
E. G. Spilsbury Engineering Company, 45 Broadway, New 
York, is in charge of the work, and purchases will probably 
be made through his office. 

John T. Maguire, a capitalist of Providence, R. I., has 
purchased the entire equipment anl patents of the defunct 
Mossberg & Granville Mfg. Company of that city, for $35,100. 
Mr. Maguire owns the building in which the plant is installed, 
and it is his intention to form a new company and continue 
the business. The only other offer received was from H. C. 
Curtis of Providence, whose bid was $33,100. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad Company 
have let contracts for the complete electric equipment of 
their shops and round houses at Buffalo Creek, Buffalo, and 
of the new shops and round house at the junction of the 
Buffalo and Rochester divisions, near Salamanca. placing 
same with the General Electric Company. Soth plants 
will be operated with electric power and. electrical lighting. 
and many thousands of dollars will 
original equipment. 

M. H. Treadwell & Co., 95 Liberty street, New York. 
have received an order from the Clairton Steel Company 
for three cinder cars for the St. Clair furnaces, at Clairton. 
Pa. They have just completed the installation of a large 
crane in the Benj. Atha Steel Works, Newark, N. J.. and 
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The company are now manufacturing a full line of foundry Wrought , ep hhn cen ae 12:00 to 12:50 
supplies, including core chaplets, and will add to their No. 1 Machinery Cast............--- 15.50 to 16.00 
works complete tinning and galvanizing departments. NE IN Gas. wicic 64) Seared ob Pk aces 10.00 to 10.50 


The Ithaca & Auburn Electric Railway Company have 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000,000, to construct 
an electric road, 40 miles long, between Ithaca and Auburn, 
N. Y. The company will be ready to contract for the equip- 
ment and construction of the road within the next few weeks. 
Sherman Collins, Ithaca, is secretary. 

The American Locomotive Company have had a good sized 
machine tool list out for some time, and it was expected 
that the purchases would be made early this month, but so 
far the orders have not been placed. The tools are for their 
plants at Schenectady and Dunkirk, N. Y., at both of which 
points they have been making extensive improvements. 

Representatives of machinery houses are directing their 
attention to the General Electric Company, who, we under- 
stand, have had their representative in the street for the 
past couple of days looking into the purchase of a large 
amount of machinery for their Schenectady plant. The 
company recently placed orders for a considerable amount of 
equipment for their Lynn, Mass., plant, but these did not 
nearly meet their requirements. As has been stated in these 
columns, the company are erecting very large additions to 
their shops at both Schenectady, N. Y., and Lynn, Mass. 





New York. 


New York, August 12, 1903. 


Pig Iron.—A somewhat livelier demand is reported, but 
it is still restricted to the immediate requirements of con- 
sumers. There have been sales of moderate lots of Basic 
Pig, and there is some inquiry for round lots of Low Phos- 
phorous Pig. We quote, at tidewater: No. 2 X Foundry, 
$16.50 to $17; No. 2 Plain Foundry, $16 to $16.50; Gray 
Forge, $15.50 to $16: Basic, $16 to $16.50. Tennessee and 
Alabama brands: $16.75 to $17 for No. 1, $16.25 to $16.75 
for No. 2, and $15.75 to $16.25 for No. 3. 

Steel Rails.—The demand is restricted to small lots of 
Rails for trolley roads, and to small parcels for standard 
roads. Prices remain unchanged at $28 for Standard Rails 
and at $34 to $37 for Light Rails. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The result of the 7000-ton letting in 
this city has not yet been made public. Bids were to be 
opened on Tuesday on a small quantity of Pipe, and special 
castings in this city, but none were received. The sizes 
asked for were small, and on these the Eastern foundries 
are so well sold up that none of them appeared to care 
about the business. The time is now at hand when the Cast 
Iron Pipe trade usually tapers off, but the demand for small 
quantities is keeping up wonderfully well this year. Quota- 
tions on carload lots are continued at $34 per gross ton, at 
tidewater, and $33 for 12-inch upward, but these prices are 
shaded in some cases. 


Finished Iron and Steel.——No contracts of importance 
are reported either in bridge or building work. A great 
deal of tonnage is in sight, however, and the bridge builders 
are looking forward to a great deal of business to develop 
during the month. The New York Central will this week 
place a contract for 10,000 tons of the material needed 
on their terminal improvements in this city, and the re- 
maining 20,000 tons required will be placed under contract 
some time next month. Business in the Structural line is 
checked partly by the decline in securities and partly by 
the belief among consumers that prices are tending down- 
ward and advantages will be gained by postponing pur- 
chases for some little time. The Plate trade is quiet, in- 
quiries at present being very light. The local shipyards 
are evidently not taking many new vessel orders at present, 
and the protracted labor troubles are restricting the de- 
mand for Plates from general manufacturing establishments. 
Prices are maintained on the Pittsburgh basis. The Bar 
Iron trade is light, with reports of quite low prices. We 
quote at tide water as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 
1.75¢e. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2¢c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.: 
Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared 
Steel Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 1.85c. for Tank. 
2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for Marine and 
2.25c. upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.65c. to 
1.80c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.70c. to 1.S80c. 


Old Material.—Profound dullness rules this branch of 
the trade. Some dealers report that they are not even re- 
ceiving an offer from consumers. Quotations continue 
nominal. ‘The approximate figures are as follows per gress 
ton, New York and vicinity: 


 f BAAS ee ea eee $19.00 to $19.50 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 18.00 to 18.50 
Old Steel Rails, short lengths........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 22.50 to 23.00 
ES eT Se ee 17.00 to 18.00 
ETT CTT eer 22.50 to 23.00 
ee ee eee 20.00 to 21.00 
Heavy Melting Scrap................ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron........ 16.50 to 17.00 
Seek TH Pe vin nas w8'ses cK gtae ed 15.50 to 16.00 
5556S x cekasinsoaena en 11.50 to 12.00 





Pig Iron Production 
Sharply Reduced. 


Stocks Increased. 


Our monthly blast furnace reports show a heavily re 
duced capacity through the blowing out or banking of 
many furnaces, and an almost general lessening of the 
output during July, with the furnaces which have been 
blowing steadily. 

During July no less than 20 coke and anthracite 
blast furnaces were banked or blown out, and only five 
furnaces started during the month. 

Among those which were stopped on the first of the 
month were: Durham in the Lehigh Valley, Tidewater 
in the Schuylkill Valley, Fannie and Sharpsville in the 
Shenango Valley, Marshall in Western Pennsylvania, 
Vesta in the Lower Susquehanna, and Ashland in Ken- 
tucky, one Columbus in Ohio, one Wellston in the Hang- 
ing Rock, two Hubbard in the Mahoning Valley, Ella. 
one North Birmingham, Talladega, Vanderbilt and two 
Woodward in Alabama, and Citico and Helen in Ten- 
nessee, and Allegheny in Virginia. 

As an offset there were blown in Secaucus in New 
Jersey, Buena Vista in Virginia, one Ohio Steel in the 
Mahoning Valley, one Shetflield and one Woodstock in 
Alabama. 

Although July was a month of 31 days, as compared 
with 30 days for June, the production fell off in nearly 
every district, that being notably the case in Alabama, 
for various reasons, and in the Central West. 

Our production statistics are based upon the returns 
or all the coke and anthracite furnaces in the country, 
with the exception of two small furnaces in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, the Lehigh with an estimated monthly 
product of 1850 tons, and the Leesport with 1450 tons 
In the West the Sarah in the Hanging kock region, with 
a monthly product of 3500 tons, sends no returns. The 
possible error is within 1000 tons for the aggregate re 
turns. At times reports are not received in time from 
other companies, but with records running over many 
months, experience has proven the estimates to be re- 
markably close. We shall in the future indicate the ag 
gregate tonnage estimated. 

Monthly Pig Iron Production. 


March. April. May. June. July. 

(21 days) (30 days) (31 days) (30 days) (21 days) 

New York.... 43,941 42,069 47,330 49,762 48,292. 

New Jersey... 14,834 19,998 20,908 18,383 19,533 

Sebnylkill.... 48,476 45,234 47,973 46,550 41,143 

2 ee 60,804 61,286 67,409 62,972 60,861 
Susq. and Leb- 

MS b buck 3 46,052 53,782 62,294 60,905 57,920 

Pittsburgh.... 872,125 362,747 415,518 420,946 402,779 

Shenango..... 117,533 127,985 132,208 118,743 108,234 


West. Penn... 105,488 97,294 92,016 94,742 91,570 
Md., Va. and 


re 92,798 93,039 92,106 82,448 80,214 
Whecling..... 64,044 69,743 73,657 85,531 86,916 
Cent. and No. 

ee ee 108,587 110,017 122,442 127,668 105,127 


Mahoning V.. 137,744 129,988 114,361 110,347 98,541 
Vanging Rock 

and Hocking 

VOSIRT . cic.0ws 37,256 36,929 37,923 29,537 28,186 
I1!.,Wis.,Minn., 

Mo. and Col. 170,977 199,685 219,666 207,023 201,386 
Alabama..... 126,068 117,372 125,863 117,761 81,439 
Tennessee, No. 

Carolina and 

Georgia..... 43,7438 41,263 41,940 39.910 38,198 


1,590,470 1,608,431 1,713,614 1,673,228 *1,550,340 
Charcoal pig. 35,728 87,611 42,352 43,678 44.482 


Totals. ...1,626.208 1,646,042 1,755,966 1,716,906 1,594,822 











* Product estimated 18,800 tons. 

This shows a reduction of output in July,as contrasted 
with June, of over 122,000 tons, in spite of the fact that 
the latter month had 31 days. The May product, for 31 
days, was 161,000 tons greater than that of July. 
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Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Stee! Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Beth- 
lehem and Colorado companies show a total product of 
987,855 tons for July, as compared with 1,021,839 tons in 
June, 1,037,325 tons in May and 966,850 tons in April. 

Production of Spiegeleisen—The production of spie- 
geleisen and ferromanganese was 14,933 tons in July, as 
compared with 16,3809 tons in June, 17,600 tons in May 
and 17,555 tons in April. 

There has been a very sharp reduction in the capac- 
ity of the furnaces in operation, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing table of the weekly capacity of these furnaces in 
blast on August 1: 


Total 

capacity Coke Charcoal 

per week. capacity capacity 

Gross tons. per week. per week. 
BG By) Wo hie eh wince 361,903 352,554 9,349 
PT ECs nws ab ab ea bos cee wee 395,042 384,825 10,217 
ME Us bas ewan de kia eScdews $98,139 388,178 9,961 
PE Bed evkcvesceenwreguaces 381,697 373,496 8,201 
BEE SAS hs Leen euse hs cee es 376,576 368,215 8,361 
esa 0 NT A KS ce deaeeks 354,733 347,424 7,309 
I Dis anes caeas wee we 343,111 335,339 7,772 
a OP ee ee ee 353,800 346,073 7,727 
December 1, 1908. ..ccccccace 343,817 336,617 7,200 
PE Wie 6.4 swe BORK OHO 337,559 330,110 7,449 
NIU: Dice vikicaseesdunenes 345,048 337,837 7,211 
ND Biss 040 crervioccnus 335,189 328,243 6,946 
DD: RAdsn Adee deanes saa 336,465 328,745 7,720 
as A hs wie Ck Kee cee 310,950 303,793 7,157 
PN Bee teed eee edswne es 344,748 337,492 7,256 
BOE. Dine ev weaned ces enewees 352,064 337,627 6,437 
pO Rh Tee ee eerie 337,424 331,140 6,284 
PE as 5s Cre hENe ke ene weld 323,028 316,039 6,989 
PE Sac cthaabeeenr' ean 332,045 325,440 6,605 
ME Bans ccoscerceecteess 298,460 291,992 6,468 
December 1, 100k... .ccccce 324,761 317,358 7,403 
PONE Bik. ci 6b eve ridnrie sc 320,824 313,775 7,049 
ee Se er 307,982 300,538 7,444 
I -Dnneceeaincka-c ees 299,861 293,256 6,605 
PE Baas Kina weseaehwans 303,847 297,269 6,578 
ME Eee DAdavetvesseadzeawes 310,850 303,793 7,157 
ME Zeveckecvasrecewewuae 314,505 306,391 7,514 
i Are er ee eee re 301,125 293,915 7,210 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 














c————-August 1. — ——July 1.—_—— 
Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
a ee ee 17 a 9,550 10 11,278 
New Jersey........+. 7 6 4,425 5 4,294 
ODE «60:5. 4:4% 6000 3 1 166 1 150 
Pennsylvania : 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 23 13,523 24 14,119 
SOE oso. c 6c ves 1 1 99 1 116 
Schuylkill Valley...13 10 9,085 11 10,862 
Low. Susquehanna. 10 7 7,431 s 8,333 
Lebanon Valley....12 7 5,565 7 5,878 
Pittsburgh District .36 34 89,300 35 95,399 
SEED csicnsccbes 3 é 1,637 2 1,850 
Shenango Valley...19 15 23,974 17 27,707 
Western Penn..... 18 16 20,677 17 22,106 
po, eer ree 5 4 7,366 4 6,989 
Wheeling District....12 10 19,626 10 19,957 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...15 12 24,883 13 26,388 
Cent. and North...16 13 23,738 14 27,789 
Hocking Valiey.... 3 2 1,000 2 1,000 
Hanging Rock..... 12 8 6,051 9 5,888 
Serer eer 19 15 33,031 16 $2,124 
CO ee eee 2 2 1,375 1 934 
NED, 66 vcewcwes 1 1 1,247 1 1,318 
I 5% “iit. bvata 5 5 4,321 5 4,987 
ED. SR iwraikkcn ole maine 1 1 792 1 841 
CD a ve Sencecess 4 4 4,706 4 5,370 
| Pree 1 0 0 1 350 
The South: 
WE 5c kas dices 23 17 9,328 17 10,124 
NOONE codacevse 8 3 1,400 4 1,735 
EE. ae pa bse as 41 24 20,140 28 26,826 
Tennessee ........ 16 13 7,065 15 8,171 
GOOPHIR «.ccccccee 1 1 774 1 542 
North Carolina.... 1 1 279 1 400 
Wate. 6 cvii'e cca 352 268 352,554 285 384,825 


Charcoai Furnaces in Blast. 
July 1. 








-~————-August 1.———_—__ 


Location Number Number Capacitv Number Capacity 

of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
New England........ 7 2 185 2 169 
OD WOGR. cesses 3 2 754 2 770 
Pennsylvania ....... 5 3 114 3 121 
Maryland ....... Vera 0 0 0 0 
VERTED oc ccc ccecces + 1 54 2 83 
Cb ciib taser deen se 8 4 200 4 168 
BORGES nec cccciess 3 0 0 0 0 
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Tennessee ... eae fa l 70 1 62 

Georgia ....6<: 4 3 890 3 1,002 

MN 6.6.5 oe wena’ o 4 1,182 o 1,403 
Michigan,Missouri and 

WiseORsin. ....<.+.44 12 5,646 12 6,007 

RUS ch a bw act ait 4 l 254 2 432 

POCO. i... ee 33 9,349 36 10,217 

Stocks. 


The position of furnace stocks sold and unsold, as 
reported to us, was as below on August 1, as compared 
with the the same furnaces being 
represented as in former months. This does not include 
the holdings of the steel works producing their own iron. 


March 1. April 1. May 1. 


preceding months, 


Stocks. June 1. Aug. 1. 
Anthracite 
and Coke... 


Charcoal 


July 1. 


182,665 234,425 311,174 
20,738 22,585 31,289 


144.394 
14,959 


156,732 


14,025 


147,312 
15,430 





Totals. .159,353 170,757 162,742 203,403 257,010 342,463 





Metal Market. 


New York, August 12, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—In a speculative way, the market has heen 
somewhat more active, but judging from deliveries to con- 
sumers the current requirements are not heavy. The pre- 
mium on spot is falling off, and it looks as though it would 
disappear altogether, because to-day two steamers with 900 
tons each arrived, and another steamer with 900 tons is due 
on Monday next. Spot Tin is quoted at the close at 28.30c. 
to 28.70c., while August is 28.25c. to 28.30c., and September 
27.90¢. to 28c. At the Metal Exchange there were sold to- 
day 100 tons of August at 28.25c. and 10 tons of September 
at 27.95¢c. London cables to-day £128 5s. for spot and £123 
17s. 6d. for three months. 

Copper.—The market has continued exceedingly quiet, 
with Lake selling at 13c. to 13%%c., Electrolytic at 13c. and 


Casting at 12%c. to 12%c. London cables the market 
strong at £58 5s. fer spot, £56 5s. for futures and £61 for 


best selected. 

Lead.—The market is quiet at 4.12%c. to 
spot Lead. London cabling £11 1s. 3d. 

Spelter.—The market has gained in strength and closes 
at 5i%&e. to 64c. for spot and August. 

Antimony.—Cookson’s is easier at 7.25c. to 7.50c., while 
Hallett’s continues at 6.50c., and other brands at 6.25c. 

Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities, 
and 50c. to 60c. in small lots. 

Quicksilver.—The market continues at $47.50 for flasks 
of 76% Ibs. London cables £8 10s. 

Tin Plate.—The market is quiet. The American Tin 
Plate Company quote $3.80 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, 
f.o.b. mill, equivalent to $3.99, New York. English cables 
are 11 shillings 6 pence for Plates in Wales. 


4.15¢. for 


csialitacmaaciaiil cities 

The Boston & Albany Machinists.—The machinists 
employed at the shops of the Boston & Albany division 
of the New York Central Railroad went on strike last 
Saturday, after demanding ten hours’ pay for a nine- 
hour day. The chief trouble is in the company’s shops at 
Springfield, Mass., where 150 men are on strike, compris- 
ing practically the entire force, and as the men are chiefly 
employed on repair work this department of the system is 
badly crippled. As a result of the strike the officers of 
the company make the announcement that the Springfield 
shops will be moved to Worcester, because, as they put it, 
there has been constant trouble with the machinists em- 
ployed at Springfield, and they believe that conditions in 
Worcester will be much better. The officials of the road 
also state that the contracts for a large roundhouse and 
for the machine shop now in process of erection at Spring- 
field will be canceled. The shops of the Boston & AlI- 
bany road at Alston, Mass., near Boston, and at Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., are also affected by the strike. The officers 
of the company offered to submit the question to arbitra- 
tion, but the men declined to do so. The wages of the 
men were advanced the first of the year, varying from 5 
to 10 per cent. 

ep 

The strike at the Buffalo Union Furnace Company’s 
plant continues in force. It was announced the latter 
part of last week that the strikers had accepted the com- 
pany’s proposition and that the strike was settled, but 
the company refused to take back some of the strikers, 
and in consequence the majority of the men declined to 
return and the works remain shut down. 
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Trade Publications. 


Automatic and Expansion Engines.—A handsomely 
printed and well arranged catalogue of 16 pages and cover has 
just been issued by the Ironton Engine Company of Ironton, 
Ohio, builders of Allfree automatic and expansion engines. In 
addition to the usual descriptions and illustrations the booklet 
contains severa] pages of well tabulated matter showing the in- 
dicated horse-power ratings of the engines under various condi 
tions at one-quarter cut off; elaborate dimensions of the various 
sizes of the standard single cylinder, center crank, expansion 
gear Allfree engine and standard single cylinder, side crank, ex 
pansion gear Allfree engines. 


Cap Serews.—TJhe Cleveland Cap Screw Company of Cleve 
land, Ohio, are sending to the trade a folder illustrating the 
cap screw heads as ordinarily made, in comparison with those 
made according to the United States standard. These diagrams 
are very interesting, showing a considerably larger cap screw 
head on the various sizes of bolts made according to the United 
States standard than those of the same size as ordinarily made. 
It is claimed that the United States standard head, as recom- 
mended by the Franklin Institute, is more desirable, has a larger 
bearing surface under the head, affords better distribution of 
pressure, permits the use of cored holes, saves drilling and dis 
penses with washers. The company note the fact that all 
screws and bolts produced by them are made to conform to the 
United States standard specifications as to the United States 
serew heads. The forms of threads may, however, be obtained 
as desired, either the United States standard or sharp V being 
obtainable. 


Electroplaters’ Supplies.—A catalogue of the products 
of E. Reed Burns, manufacturer of electroplaters’ supplies and 
specialties in polishing materials, Brooklyn, N. Y., has just been 
received. The booklet is issued in pamphlet form, standard size, 


6 x 9 inches, of 64 pages and cover, and is replete with all sorts * 


of valuable data concerning the electroplating industry. 

“Smokeless Combustion ” is the title given by the Du- 
luth Stoker Ccmpany of Duluth, Minn., to an attractively ar- 
ranged pamphlet describing their stokers. A very novel effect 
is obtained in printing a silhouette cut in black on a gilt back- 
ground showing numerous smokeless chimneys. This is placed 
on the front cover, which is printed on a dark brown rough 
finish dekel edge stock. 


Hydraulic Wheel Presses.—E. R. Caldwell & Co., Brad- 
ford, Pa., are sending to the trade an eight-page leaflet illus- 
trating and describing their hydraulic wheel press. This press 
is now made in eight standard sizes, ranging from 30 inches be- 
tween parallel bars, of 100 tons capacity, to 100 inches between 
parallel bars and 300 tons capacity. The three features of 
merit claimed for this press are strength, simplicity in construc- 
tion and sonvenicnce in operation. 


Industrial Railways.—lIn a neat little pamphlet the C. 
W. Hunt Company, 45 Broadway, New York, show miniature 
half-tone engravings of their various systems of industrial rall- 
ways, special cars, standard cars, electric locomotives and track 
materials. The work is concise and to the point, and in a very 
small amount of space covers the subject very thoroughly. The 
printing, which is done on coated wood cut paper, is very cred- 
itable. This company have also issued a rather unique and 
striking leafiet illustrating and describing their coal tubs and 
contractors’ tubs. A series of excellent illustrations show the 
coal tubs in operation on various classes of work. 


Furniture Springs.—aA highly artistic production received 
from the Staples & Hanford Company, Newburg, N. Y., ia en- 
titled “‘ The Perfection of Spring Work.’’ The pamphlet is got- 
ten up in most elaborate style, having an embossed cover, 
end being printed on highly finished paper in three colors, pre- 
sents a striking appearance. The various forms of spring work 
produced by the company are illustrated and described in a 
rather unique but excellent manner of execution. Sectional 
views of couches, chairs and other pieces of furniture, showing 
the application of the company’s products, furnish practical 
demonstrations of numerous improved methods. 

Grinding and Polishing Machinery.—aA complete cat- 
alogue of the emery grinding machinery, corundum wheels, pol 
ishers’ supplies, machinery, &c., sold by L. Best, 45 Vesey 
street, New York City, selling agent for the Sterling and Safety 
wire web emery and corundum wheels, has just been issued. 
The catalogue covers the subject very thoroughly, showing II- 
lustrations of the numerous machines and supplies, and in addi- 
tion to the descriptions pertaining to the same, tabulations of 
telegraph codes, &c., are given to aid in the matter of prompt 
delivery. The pamphlet is of 80 pages and cover, standard 
size, 6 x 9 inches. 

Fuel Oil Engines.—A pampblet issued by the Fuel Ail 
Power Company, 60 Wall street, New York, offers to engine 
builders throughout the United States a guarantee and the right 
to manufacture and sell Ostergren fuel oll engines on a royalty 
basis. The Ostergren internal combustion engine is of the two- 
cycle type, in which an impulse is given to the piston af* each 
forward movement thereof. The engine is said to be particular- 
ly adapted to the use of heavy oils, such as crude oil, kerosene, 
gasoline or wood alcohol. It contains a novel form of circular 
baffle plate constructed as a part of the piston, and the arrange- 
ment of admission and exit ports whereby at the lower end of 
the stroke clean air is admitted into the cylinder 
through the piston to the interior of the circular baffle plate, 
thereby driving the dead products around the baffle plate and 
out of the cylinder. The engine is arranged to compress in its 
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upward stroke clean air only and fuel is admitted only at the 
final upward position of the piston. At the moment it is desired 
to admit fuel to the cylinder to obtain the combustible mixturs 
to be used as motive fluid the balance port is closed by move 
ment of a small plunger operated by a cam from the main shaft 
ut the same time the pressure behind the valve is slightly raised 
whereby the fuel is admitted. After a working stroke th 
plunger is moved downward and acts then as a suction pum; 
to draw fuel into the valve chamber. 

Precision Lathes.—The Pratt & Whitney Company hav: 
just issued ore of their standard 6 x 9 booklets on their bench 
lathes, 10-inch tool makers’ lathe, 13-inch engine lathe and 14 
toch gibbed carriage engine lathe. The book contains 67 pages 
and is fully illustrated with excellent half-tone plates. The firs 
27 pages of the book are taken up with a description of the 7 x 
$2 inch bench lathe. This machine is described in detail and j 
lustrations are given of more than 30 of the various attach 
ments which may be furnished with the lathe, giving an ade 
quate idea of the great diversity of work for which this machine 
is adapted. The 10-inch tool makers’ lathe is also careful!) 
described, and illustrations are given showing the application ot 
the collets and split step chucks to the spindle. There are two 
views of the 14-inch lathe, one showing the standard lathe, the 
other the lathe with pan bed. A number of important attach 
ments for this lathe are illustrated and described. These in 
cluce the relieving attachment for relieving straight, taper and 
spiral taps and milling cutters, draw-back collets, step chucks 
and closers and expanding arbors. 





Ventilating and Exhaust F'ans.—To this subject and 
that of light power transmission machinery and specialties, B. 
F. Perkins & Son of Uolyoke, Mass., devote a very handsome 
catalogue containing 160 pages, standard size, 6 x 9 inches, and 
a tastefully i!Jumined cover. The book is printed on an excel- 
lent grade of paper in two colors throughout and is very artis- 
tically arranged. The typographical effects are very good and 
several hundred fine half-tone engravings are used. The mechan- 
ical execution deserves special credit, but it is only in keeping 
with the carefu! editing and high class arrangement of the en 
tire book. 

Drill Cheek.—The Butler Chuck Company of Greenfield. 
Mass.. have recently brought out a No. 2 chuck carrying drill 
from % to 1 inch in size. The company assume to have 
their No. 1 size so far perfected, and their tests for strength 
were so satisfactory that they feel confident the chuck will 
hold anything if properly applied. The sample chuck which 
the company are now testing at their factory will hold a drill 
to stall any machine they have carrying a 24-inch belt, back 
geared. 

Nickel Anodes.—By the new process adopted by the 
Zucker & Levett & Loeb Company of New York they make nickel 
anodes almost entirely free from carbon and of a fine, close 
grain, which causes them all to wear evenly in the solution. 
No crucibles being used in melting the nickel, no carbon can be 
absorbed. Nearly all of the carbon which might be asborbed 
from other sources is oxidized by air being forced through it at 
great pressure while the metal is in a molten state. As the 
process is a continuous one, an even temperature is main- 
tained, so that the anodes are exactly aiike. 


Automatic Gas Burner.—<A _ recent bulletin by the 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company of Boston describes their auto 
matic gas burner, which has been greatly improved so as to In- 
crease the range of effective current and provide a_ positive 
action of the armature. A distinctive feature of the burner is 
the manner in which the valve is opened. This is accomplished 
by a series of impulses, at each of which a spark is created. 
If the battery is not of sufficient strength to ignite the gas 
no movement of the valve can take place, thus insuring safety 
against escaping gas. 





Pneumatic Tampers.—In a pamphlet the Philadelphia 
Pneumatic Tool Company describes the Keller pneumatic tam- 
pers for use on copper converters and steel converters. The use 
of these tools has shown a saving from 70 to 92 per cent. and 
the work is rammed harder and more uniformly than igs pos- 
sible by any other method. The same company have prepared 
a brochure on the care and use of pneumatic tools, which con- 
tains much practical information. 


Circulars have been received from the Buhl Malleable Com- 
pany of Detroit, Mich., describing their carriers for pulp wood, 
sawdust, tan bark, lumber, &c. 


Hopkinson Machine Works Company, Springfield, Mass, issue a 
circular describing a vise for holding work in upright drills which 
is made especiaily for that purpose. The manufacturers state that 
it is convenient to handle, quickly and easily adjusted, and soon 
pays for itself in saving of time and drills. The jaws of the 
vise are 5 inches wide, 2 inches deep and open 6% inches. The 
stop pins are hardened and cannot fall out, and by lifting and 
turning slightly will stay up, permitting the jaw and follower to 
be easily moved to the desired position and the pins dropped 
into place. The boles fn the base for stop pins are %.inch apart 
and the jaw has 1 inch travel with screw, and can be quickly 
adjusted to the work. A dropped forge wrench fitting binding 
nut and screw is furnished with each vise. The company also 
make a smaller vise tight enough to handle on a sensitive dril! 
or speed lathe and strong enough to hold a piece of work with- 
out slipping. 

The Wagner-Palmros Mfg. Company, Fairmont, W. Va., are 
sending ont folders illustrating their’mine car wheels, which 
are made according to special des!gn for strength and durability. 
They also make mine cars. 
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HARDWARE. 


ANUFACTURERS enjoy special opportunities for 
M forming organizations of a practical character. 
So many matters come up in the conduct of manufactur- 
ing establishments which can be treated ad intageously 
through an organization of those engaged in the same 
jine that it is an easy matter to form an association from 
which tangible benefit will be secured. A manufacturers’ 
association does not necessarily deal with prices. It may 
be organized to handle questions connected with admin- 
istration, as, for instance, the arrangement of wages 
schedules, or as an outgrowth of recent developments in 
this field it may be designed primarily for defense 
against tyrannical regulations of labor unions. Organiza- 
tions have frequently been effected solely for the purpose 
of looking after the rights of members under patents, 
when the business in which they are engaged is of ; 


character which involves processes controlled to a greater 
or less extent by patents. An organization can usually 
safeguard the interests of an individual member better 
than he can do so independently. Associations taking 
cognizance of such matters often look into other legal 
questions, such as the rights of corporations in States 
other than those in which they have been incorporated, 
and keep their members informed with regard to their 
privileges or disabilities. 


The purely commercin! associations may be classified 
as restrictive and regulative. The restrictive organiza- 
tions are those whose aim is to control a trade closely 
and to govern prices and possibly output. The regulative 
organizations acknowledge their inability to control 
prices and output, but endeavor by all means in their 
power to secure such harmony of interests as may con- 
duce to the establishment and maintenance of remuner- 
ative prices. Restrictive organizations are usually short 
lived. They may for a time be very successful in estab- 
lishing prices which will be highly profitable. Such per- 
fect control of a trade may apparently be secured that 
those interested feel that they can look forward to the 
enjoyment of large profits for a long series of years. 
But ultimately, unless intrenched by the possession of 
patents of an essential and unassailable character, they 
come to grief, either through the growth of outside com- 
petition or the greed of some of their own number who 
desire a greater share of a good thing. The regulative 
associations are the more reasonable of these commercial 
organizations, and are more likely to attain greater 
longevity. Kuyers are, of course, antagonistic to both. 
as they prefer an open market in which competition for 
their patronage is absolutely unrestricted. But while 
their antipathy to restrictive associations is to be con- 
mended rather than criticised, they will often find that 
a regulative association is of advantage and should really 
be encouraged. It is of special advantage in a line com- 
prising a great variety of products or of sizes. If all 
manufacturers in such a line should proceed on a com- 
pletely independent basis, getting out price-lists having 
no relation to one another and classifying their products 
according to their own individual views, the task of 2 
buyer in making comparisons of prices would be very 
much greater than with uniform lists and with varia- 
tions merely in discounts. The establishment of sys- 
tematic methods of this character is in itself an achieve- 
ment with which many associations must be credited, 
even though their attempts to maintain prices may be 
altogether discredited. The creation and maintenance of 
some standard of comparison of value can only be accom- 
plished through an association. But from the largest 


manufacturer to the smallest merchant. all ar nler- 


ested in the establishment of such standards 


It is somewhat remarkable that, whatever the mo- 
ive may be which brings manufacturers together in an 
association, they usually endeavor to secure something 
of an educational value from one another at their period- 
ical meetings. ‘They are anxious to learn more about 
their business than they can ascertain within the walls 
of their own establishment, and senerally they find even 
their sharpest competitors quite willing to impart the 
results of their experience. So much indirect benefit is 
derived in this way that many a manufacturers’ associa- 
tion prolongs its existence largely because of the belief 
‘tunong the members that the educational features more 
han repay them for the time taken and expense incurred 


attending the meetings. 


Condition of Trade. 


The volume of business is possibly under that of last 





week, but a hopeful feeling characterizes the trade. The 
dullness in local circles is expected shortly to give way 
to a much better condition as active operations are re- 
sumed in the building trades. A great deal of work is 
in an unfinished state, and, even if new building 
projects are slow to develop, much business is to be ex- 
pected from the completion of work which has thus been 
suspended. The conditions in the West are regarded 
us very favorable for a good fall trade in that section. 
Agriculturists are in excellent financial circumstances 
is a result of several good crop years, and even though 
the crops of this year may not come up to the average 
their purchasing power will not be seriously impaired. 
The most glowing reports come from the South. That 
section of the country is enjoying exceptional pros- 
perity, partly through the very high price of cotton and 
partly by reason of large crops of other products. The 
Southwest is being particularly favored with good crops, 
and a heavy demand for manufacturing products is ex- 
pected from that direction. While buyers are naturally 
influenced by the great fall in securities and the lowering 
of prices on raw materials, and are therefore expected 
to be conservative in anticipating their wants. neverthe- 
less considerable confidence is felt that they will be fair- 
ly free in placing orders for such seasonable goods as 
their experience for several years has taught them may 
run short as the hight of the demand develops. No 
general weakening in prices is observed in Hardware, 
the changes during the past week having been slight. 
In fact, in a few instances advances have been made in 
stead of declines. 
Chicago. 


(By Telegraph.) 


One of the departments of Hardware concerning the 
activity of which there can be no doubt is Tin Plates. 
Jobbers in this city make repeated endeavors to buy or 
borrow from each other, that they may fill current 
orders, but the question is usually unsuccessful. Stocks 
are broken everywhere. There are orders which were 
placed with mills as long ago as last March, which re- 
main unfilled. Under the conditions, the market is 
naturally strong. This state of the market denotes large 
consumption, for the mills are understood to be running 
full time. Another department that has recently shown 
increasing activity consists of Stove Boards and the 
various lines that enter into Stove and Furnace equip- 
ments. Salesmen who have been devoting special at- 
tention to these have been meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess. They are seasonable at this time, but owing to the 
sad disarrangement of the Stove trade last fall a brisk 
demand for this line is anticipated this year. Concern- 
ing tools there is a difference, those used by the build- 
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ing trades are lapsing into dullness of demand, but Shop 
Tools are maintaining excellent popularity. Generally 
speaking, there is a reasonably good demand for Shelf 
Hardware, which is so large that the Hardware interests 
have no oceasion for dissatisfaction, but the orders that 
are received are usually quite moderate, and represent 
only the immediate wants of the trade, as a rule. This 
moderate buying, however, is not a new development, for 
it has typified the trade for several weeks past. ‘There 
is a slowness of the heavier lines, due to the tendency 
of material to decline, or to the expectation of buyers that 
they may decline. But for the lighter and more finished 
articles of Hardware, there are no notable evidences of 
price variations. There is a steady consumption of Hard- 
ware in seasonable volume, and with retailers’ stocks re- 
puted to be light this consumptive requirement is appre- 
ciable at the warehouses of jobbers as quickly as it ap- 
pears. 
St. Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 

The promise for fall business continues very encourag- 
ing, and the actual amount of trade coming to the job- 
bers is in large volume. Jobbers report a_ steady 
growth in the mail order business. This is the season 
of the year when many buyers in the different lines come 
to this market to talk over the situation and make their 
selection for new stocks, and it is noticed that a liberal 
sprinkling of visitors of this character are in the city. 
Local builders are still contending with labor troubles, 
and this, of course, means a curtailment of the demand 
for certain lines of Hardware. A liberal amount of in- 
quiry is continually coming to hand, and it is thought 
now that there is a more encouraging outlook for a bet- 
terment in financial conditions orders will be made for 
more liberal stocks. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—There is a slight improvenrfent in de- 
mand, particularly from the Southern section of the coun- 
try, while the movement from the mills generally is con- 
sidered good for the season. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days: 


a eer er ere eee eee ee rere. $2.00 
Ones SiS OA Se Sb cee ei wna des 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lots............ceee08% 2.15 

New York.—The local market has undergone no 


marked change during the week. Demand continues as ac- 
tive as is anticipated at this season and under strike con- 
ditions. The market is firm at the following quotations: 
Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 to 
$2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—There is a vacation appear- 
ance to the Nail trade just now, orders being brought un- 
der the influences of midsummer. However, there are no 
indications of price variation, the market being main- 
tained with perhaps unusual fidelity, considering the 
slackened wants. <A _ better call for Nails is antici- 
pated with the advent of the fall months. Prices are well 
sustained, as follows: $2.15 to $2.20 in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago. Broken cars sell at 5 to 10 cents higher. For 
galvanizing 75 cents per keg and for tinning $1.50 extra 
per keg is charged. 

Pittsburgh.—New business in Wire Nails is only fair, 
buyers still confining their purchases to small lots. The 
mills are able to ship out promptly and a better demand 
is expected when fall trade opens. Prices are firm and 
are as follows: $2in carloads to jobbers, $2.05 in carloads 
to retailers and $2.15 in small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. For 
galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg is charged and for tin- 
ning Nails $1.50 per keg extra. , 

Cut Nails.—Current demand is moderate, and some 
mills are employed in filling contract orders. Quotations 
are as follows: $2.15, base, in carloads, and $2.20 in less 
than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination; terms 60 days, less 2 per 
cent. off in 10 days. 

New York.—The market is firm, with a steady but 
restricted demand. Quotations for carloads and less than 
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carloads are as follows: Carloads on dock, $2.29; less 
than carloads on dock, $2.33; small lots from store, $2.40 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—tinquiry is light and only 
small quantities are moving to the country. Prices are 
unchanged on the basis of $2.30 in carload lots and $2.35 
in less than carload lots for Steel, Chicago; Tron Nails 
are held at $2.45 to $2.50 per keg from store. 

Pittsburagh.—Demand continues fair and mills ars 
shipping out orders very promptly. We quote: Steel Cut 
Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than car- 
loads: Tron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and $2.30 
in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to 
point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

Barb Wire.—There are reports of a more active de- 
mand, although this is moderate. Mills are making 
preparations to supply the active trade which is antici 
pated by accumulating stocks. Quotations are es fol 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galy 
DOE E, CRE BEB. 56s vig see wiins eas eran® $2.30 $2.60 
RRRERRIOUS, COPTOEE MOo ak. cde ncs kK cncsnwcpes 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There are some indications 
of reviving interest in Barb Wire, but the trade is not 
above the usual volume for this season. The indications 
are that farmers are busy with their crops. The market 
is tirm. Galvanized Wire is selling on the basis of $2.75 
to $2.80 in carload lots, and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the 
outside price being to retailers. For small lots 5 to 10 
cents extra is charged. Staples in carload lots sell as fol- 
lows: Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to 
$2.75, the outside price being to retailers. 

Pittsburgh.—New business is light, but the mills are 
accumulating large stocks in expectation of a heavy de- 
inand when fall trade opens. Prices are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads to 
jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads to 
retailers; Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75, in small lots 
to retailers. 

Smooth Fence Wire.— Current demand continues ac- 
tive in the West, while the requirements of the East are 
at present for small lots. A gain in business from all 
sections is expected in the near future. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


I ON i iis dey ha nes Mardelx asic dada $1.90 
SNE, | CN sot. o os aoe hen aban heb benwes 1.95 
A SR IN oo Sie bbe RRS ciavedeve 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 

6to9d 10 11 12&124,13 14 15 16 


Annealed..... jase. $0.05 .10 .15 .25 .85 .45 = .55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 40 45 6565 £65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The feature of the market 
for Plain Wire is a continuation of a better demand 
than is found in other branches of the Wire trade, but 
the buying may be less insistent than a week or two ago. 
Prices are firm at at previous quotations. Prices for Wire 
remain unchanged, as follows: Nos. 6 to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 
in carload lots on track, and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than 
carload lots from store; Galvanized, 30 cents extra for 
Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nus. 15 and 16. 

Pittsburgh.—New orders are mostly for small lots 
and old contracts have been pretty well cleaned up. The 
mills expect a heavy fall business. Prices remain firm. 
and are as follows: Plain Wire, $1.90, base, for Nos. 
6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in carloads to retailers 
and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Galvanized, 30 cents 
extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for Nos. 15 and 
16. 

Cordage.—Activity in the Rope market keeps up 
well for the season, but is lighter than earlier in the 
year. There is considerable competition among manu- 


facturers on the cheaper grades of Sisal Rope. Quota- 
tions, on the basis of 7-16 inch and larger, range witb 
Sisal, according to 


different manufacturers as follows: 
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quality, 8144 to 10 cents; Manila, 11% to 12 cents per 
pound. These prices are shaded 4 cent per pound in 
large quantities. 


Shot.—An advance in the price of Shot is announced 
under date of the 7th inst. Present quotations are as 
follows, terms net 30 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days, the usual abatement being given in ton 
lots: 

25 Ib. bag. 


i Be Se ee re rn reer $1.50 
ne ee. Ee Ge NI yo biccwenns nh adeee uve wwe'esc 1.75 
IRR cts cick <u Pare tues cnn Uae ceret Mee eee 1.75 
MIs Sickie fawis MORIN Male wEMe Cemuneae secewene 1.75 
PO MONE dik: dhaccd anal wikeiwe hh ememae mnie ae Ss 2.00 


Glass.—A report from Pittsburgh this week states 
that the American Window Glass Company will only 
operate about one-fourth of their former capacity, and 
that the other three-fourths of their capacity will be 
equipped with the new blowing machines. This report 
lacks official confirmation. There is no doubt, however, 
that the American Company will equip additional fac- 
tories with the machine, if it has proved a success, upon 
which point there are conflicting views. The fact 
that the American Company were willing to sign a wage 
scale in advance of that of the last fire is pretty good 
evidence that they are not in a position to dominate 
the market at present, but are willing to divide busi- 
ness with other manufacturers. The Jobbers’ Association’s 
local quotations are as follows: In small lots, 90 and 5 
per cent. discount for the first three brackets and 90 and 
15 per cent. discount for all sizes above, either single or 
double strength. 


Paints and Colors.—Leads.—The local demand for 
White Lead in Oil shows improvement from nearby 
points, as labor troubles are being adjusted and work 
which has been interrupted is being resumed. An early 
fall demand is anticipated. Quotations for standard 
brands are as follows: In lots of 500 pounds and over, 
6% cents; in lots of less than 500 pounds, 714 cents per 
pound. Other brands are sold for 4 to % cent per 
pound below these prices. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil_—The market remains quiet, de- 
mand being confined to jobbing lots. The undertone is 
steady, owing to crushers showing no disposition to make 
contracts for forward delivery on the basis of present 
prices for current orders. In fact, there is a tendency 
toward higher prices on their part, as it is claimed that 
there is no profit in manufacturing Oil at present quota- 
tions. Large buyers are still waiting for lower prices 
before placing contracts. Quotations are as follows: 
City Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 37 cents; in 
lots of less than five barrels, 38 cents per gallon. Out of 
town brands of Raw are quoted, according to quantity, 
at 35 to 37 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market is firmer with ad- 
vancing tendencies, owing to a stronger feeling at Sa- 
vannah and a limited local supply. Quotations, accord- 
ing to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 52% to 53 
cents; machine made barrels, 53 to 53% cents per galwa. 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, 
éc., have been received from the following houses: 


From PALace HARDWARE SrorE, Erie, Pa., who have 
just put in a complete new system for filing catalogues, 
price-lists and quotations. They carry a line of Hard- 
ware, Fittings, Mill Supplies, Stoves, Mechanics’ and 
Molders’ Tools, Agricultural Implements, Buggies and 
House Furnishing Goods. 





From Cope & STEIGERWALT, who have succeeded T. 
W. Hauser at Ames, Iowa, in the Shelf Hardware, Stove, 
Tinware and Plumbing and Heating business. 


From FRANK E. SmitruH, Meridian, Miss., who is intend- 
ing to open up in the General Hardware line in Septem- 
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ber. Mr. Smith has been with J. N. Melton and Melton 
Hardware Company for the past 18 years. 


From E. L. Terry HArpwWAaRE Company, Warrior, 
Ala., wholesale and retail dealers in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Agricultural Implements, 
Paints and Oils, Sporting Goods, &c. 





MORLEY BROS. 


ORLEY BROS., the well-known jobbing house of 
Saginaw, Mich., have recently completed 40 years 
in the Hardware business at that point. . When the 
Messrs. Morley came to Saginaw in 1863 they formed a 
copartnership with. the iate Anton Schmidt, the firm style 
being Schmidt & Morley. The name was changed to Mor- 
ley Bros. in 1865, which style has since continued. As the 
city grew and the surrounding territory developed the 
business of Morley Bros. expanded, until now their trade 
extends over many States. In 1881 they erected the fine 
establishment on North Washington avenue, four stories 
high and extending in the rear to Tilden street, covering 
nearly three-quarters of a square. The company are also 
extensive manufacturers of Harness and Saddlery, hav- 
ing a factory at 113-117 South Tilden street. The Mor- 
ley Bros. Saddlery Company, a branch institution, in 
Chicago, also operate a large establishment, employing 
about 200 hands. The original Morley brothers, George 
W. Morley, aged 72, and Edward W. Morley, aged 64, 
are still actively identified with the corporation as presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively. They have always 
taken a prominent part in efforts to advance the interests 
and welfare of their adopted city. The other officers of 
the company are Harry Barnes, secretary, and Ralph C. 
Morley, treasurer. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


GEORGE B. MAIN of the Allerton-Clarke Company, New 
York, has just returned from a business trip through the 
South, West and Middle States, begun last February. 
According to his observation and information, the crops 
are in very good condition, especially in the South and 
Southwest. He says considerable building is being done, 
and that the prospects for an excellent fall business are 
fine. 

A SPECIAL ISSUE of the Albuquerque (N. M.) Journal- 
Democrat, July 28, contains a sketch of the history and 
growth of this progressive city, and also references to its 
business houses. Among the houses of whom mention is 
made are the Whitney Company, wholesale and retail 
dealers in Hardware, House Furnishing Goods, Builders’ 
Supplies, &c., and Albuquerque Hardware Company, re- 
tail merchants. 

WHITE Lity WASHER COMPANY, Davenport, Iowa, 
tendered their employees a picnic on August 2 at Lin- 
wood, a steamer and barge being chartered for the occa- 
sion. Two baseball games and a number of athletic con- 
tests, for prizes donated by the company, were the prin- 
cipal features cf the day. Full justice was also done to 
a sumptuous luncheon. The outing was a success in every 
particular. 

A SENSATIONAL ARTICLE recently appeared in a New 
England daily paper, alleging that a strike was threat- 
ened by certain employees of the L. S. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Mass. The Central Labor Union of that town has, 
however, issued a circular denying the truth of the article 
and stating that the relations between the L. S. Starrett 
Company and their employees are amicable and satis- 
factory, as they always have been. 


SAMUEL M. NICHOLSON, president of the Nicholson File 
Company, Providence, R. I., sailed for Europe Tuesday, 
August 11. 


M. C. HANTON, 193 Chambers street, New York, who 
has beer: made the exclusive agent for the Northern Hard- 
ware Specialty Company, 1401 North Broadway, St. 
Touis, Mo., manufacturers of Rubber Faced Floor, Count- 
er, Window and Bar Cleaners, controls the territory with- 
in the limits of New York and New Jersey and all of the 
New England States. 
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Michigan Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


HE ninth annual convention of the Michigan Retail 
T Hardware Dealers’ Association assembled at the Hotel 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich., at 11 a.m., Wednesday, August 
12, President T. Frank Ireland of Belding in the chair. 
The roll call was postponed until the afternoon session. 

President Ireland announced the appointment of com- 
mittees on Credentials, Constitution and By-Laws, Ques- 
tion Box, Resolutions and Nominations, as follows: 

CREDENTIALS: F. A. Turner, Caro; C. F. Lewis, Pent 
water; Adrian Dewindt, Grand Rapids. 

CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws: E. S. Roe, Buchanan; F. 
Brockett, Battle Creek ; J. B. Sperry, Port Huron. 

QUESTION Box: M. A. Benson, Saranac; A. Harshaw, 
Delray; E. B. Standart, Holland. 

NOMINATIONS: Henry C. Weber, Detroit; A. G. 
Schoeneberg, Saginaw; W. A. Hassack, Mendon. 

RESOLUTIONS: Samuel W. Winchester, Jackson; J. H. 
Temmink, Greenville; F. Marshall, Ovid. 

Charles Harris of Detroit was appointed sergeant-at- 
arms. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and 
approved. Among the communications presented was one 
from the jobbers and manufacturers of Detroit inviting 
the members to be their guests for a boat ride on Thurs- 
day evening. Tle communication was signed by the 
Acme White Lead & Color Works, Art Stove Company, 
Berry Bros.. Boydell Bros., Buh! Sons Company, Detroit 
Stove Company, Detroit White Lead Works, H. D. Ed- 
wards & Co., Fletcher Hardware Company, Freeman, 
Delamater & Co., Michigan Stove Company, Peninsular 
Stove Company, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Wm. 
Reid, Standart Bros. After payment of dues and receiv- 
ing of new members the convention adjourned until 2 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


Upon the reassembling of the convention at 2 o’clock 
the convention was welcomed to Detroit by Lawrence 
Cotton, representing Mayor Wm. C. Maybury. After re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials the president de- 
livered his annual address as follows: 


President’s Address, 


It is with pleasure that I greet you in your ninth 
annual convention, and although we are here on serious 
business and have a large amount of hard work to do, 
still we will get much pleasure out of this meeting, and 
our convention week is one of the happiest of all the year. 

It seems but a short time since a few of us met in 
this same building and organized this Hardware Associa- 
tion. It was July 9, 1895. We little dreamed then what 
we should accomplish by this time, nor did we realize the 
amount of work before us. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE? 


We have, with the aid of other associations, passed 
a garnishee law that amounts to something. We have 
kept the Parcels Post bill hung up in committee. We 
have multiplied the difticulties of the mail order houses. 
and succeeded in getting a number of manufacturers and 
jobbers to refuse to sell them. We have asked the rail- 
roads to stop distributing mail order house catalogues, 
and they did so willingly. We have met each year. 
rubbed up against each other, Jearned something, and 
broadened our horizon. We have aggressive associations 
in 18 States, and we are recognized as a power; but the 
more we do the more we find that must be done. 

Your president and secretary attended the National 
meeting in Chicago in March, an account of which you 
read in the “ National Bulletin.” The three days were 
full of work and enthusiasm. Michigan was given a 
place upon the Executive Committee, and while your offi- 
cers do not wish to boast, we think that the work you 
are doing in Michigan shows up well when compared with 
the other States. In May the National officers met the 
National Jobbers in Philadelphia. At this meeting we 
had the retailer, the jobber and the manufacturer work- 


ing toyether for the common good on questions that must 
be met and solved, and we believe a good start was made 
and in time you will begin to realize the benefit of that 
meeting. 

Your secretary will give you the number of new mem 
bers we have secured the past year, and while we hav 
much to be thankful for, still we want more members 
more work done, and more results. We point with pride 
to the local associations of Saginaw, Grand Rapids, De 
troit and others. What they have accomplished locally 
can be done on a larger scale in the State and over the 
entire nation. 


RECOM MENDATIONS. 


I place before you the following recommendations, and 
ask their adoption: 

That we have our State meeting in February. That 
we divide the State into districts or counties for canvass- 
ing and getting new members. That we organize more 
local associations. That we have executive sessions each 





T. FRANK IRELAND. 


day of our meeting, and that the business transacted be 
kept secret. That we do not publish the names of our 
members. In this warfare for trade do not enlighten the 
enemy. 

I recommend further that you attend your State and, 
when possible, the National meetings. Get more enthusi- 
asm; enter complaints; take and read trade papers. 
All should get acquainted. While I do not believe in the 
boycott, I do recommend that you buy of your friends 
and fellow workers instead of from those who sell ammu- 
nition to your trade enemies. 

We cannot get along without the jobber any more than 
he can get along without us, and while there are those 
who are willing and anxious to help us, there are others 
who want our trade and also furnish goods to the mail 
order houses. Which jobber will get your trade? Ask 
the National secretary. 

We have before us a long and interesting programme, 
which awaits our attention. I ask for your prompt at- 
tendance at all of our sessions. Gentlemen, I thank you 
for your kind attention, and now the meeting is yours. 


Secretary’s Report. 


The report of A. J. Scott, secretary, Marine City, was 
then presented, as follows: 
In the many years that I have been a member of this 


association I have attended the annual conventions and 
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listened to the reports of the officers with the feeling 
that the association had shown excellent judgment in 
selecting these men to occupy the important offices ; men 
for whom the work of a president, secretary or treas- 
urer was as natural as selling Nails or fixing the price 
marks on a steck of Hardware. It never occurred to me 
that possibly some of these gentlemen had felt just as 
much like a fish out of water when serving the associa- 
tion in an official capacity as I did when the organiza- 
tion honored me a year ago by electing me secretary. 

I looked upon the work, as it were, with fear and 
trembling, but thanks to the loyal assistance of many 
valuable suggestions which were forthcoming from the 
other oflicers of the association as soon as the new year 
was entered upon, the work of the organization has pro- 





A. J. SCOTT 


gressed favorably, and I cannot help but feel at the pres- 
ent time that during the past year the moral strength 
of the association has been materially added to, and its 
prestige greater at the present time than ever before. 
This condition, I think, has, to a certain extent, been 
brought about by our affiliation with the National Asso- 
ciation. 

THE NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF THE ORGANIZATION 
bas not been increased as rapidly as might be desired, 
but it is noticeable that there is an increased interest in 
the work of the organization among a large number of 
our members, and the courtesy which has been extended 
to us in nearly all cases where we have had complaints 
to make against manufacturers and jobbers is strong evi- 
dence that the latter more than ever before have noted 
the advance of the organization idea among retailers and 
have a wholesome respect for the force which lies in such 
a movement. 

COMPLAINTS. 

During the year seven complaints have been entered 
by members of the association, only one of which was 
not settled to the entire satisfaction of the complaining 
parties. In all other cases the ground was carefully 
gone over and an effort was displayed on the part of 
the various jobbers and manufacturers interested to 
convince your officers that to do anything antagonistic 
to the interests of the retailers was entirely contrary 
to their policy. Could I but read you some of the corre- 
spondence that came to the secretary in these matters I 
am sure that you would leave this hall with pride in the 
strength that your association has attained, but I feel 
that it would be a discrimination to announce the names 
of any firms who have written us in this way, as there 
are a great many other jobbers and manufacturers who 
have not been called upon to write us on such matters, 
and yet who are just as loyal to the organization as the 
ones from whom we have heard. 





An excerpt from one of these letters might be in- 
teresting, and I will read you a portion of it, leaving out 
the name of the jobber and the city from which the 
complaint was made. It is as follows: “In answer to 
your favor of the 21st, would say that upon investi- 
gating, we find that the goods mentioned in your letter 
were sent as you stated, and we frankly acknowledge 
that we should not have done so. We wish to say, how- 
ever, that we have adjusted the matter with the member 
of your association who reported the same by giving 
him what he deemed the proper credit or commission. 
We at all times endeavor to protect the retail trade, but 
in spite of the utmost diligence, transactions of this kind 
will sometimes occur and it will be our invariable rule 
in such cases to make said allowance.” ‘There are other 
letters in the file of the association which are just as 
positive in their expression of regard for the rights of 
the retailer, and I am satisfied that no firm can now 
with impunity ignore the rights of the association. 

AN ABUSE CORRECTED. 


One important matter which has come before the as- 
sociation within the past year is that of railway freight 
agents distributing catalogues among consumers, in the 
interest of the large mail order houses. In January 
of this year two of our members advised us that freight 
agents in their respective cities were engaged in this 
business, and had placed catalogues in the hands of 
many of their customers. Letters were written to the 
general freight traffic managers of both the Michigan 
Central and the Pére Marquette railroads, and replies 
were immediately received from both, stating that the 
roads would not countenance any such actions on the 
part of their employees, and inclosed with their letters 
copies of circulars which were being sent out forbidding 
this practice. When we consider the hundreds of cata- 
logues which were prevented from being distributed in 
this way, and will not be distributed in any other man- 
ner on account of the expense, we can realize the value 
of this restraining order on the part of the railroads. 

PARCELS POST LEGISLATION. 

Last year some resolutions were passed at our conven- 
tion discouraging the passing of any parcels post legis- 
lation at Washington. The resolutions were forwarded 
to the Congressmen from Michigan, but this one action 
is not all that is necessary to offset the strong influence 
which is to be brought to bear at the coming session of 
Congress by the catalogue houses to secure some legisla- 
tion of this kind. The National Association, as no doubt 
Mr. Bogardus will advise you at our meeting this after- 
noon, has taken up this matter in an active manner, and 
is enlisting the support of the members of the associa- 
tion in all the States affiliated with it. Petitions are 
being circulated in all the territory covered by the na- 
tional body, and the members of your association were 
recently written on this question, urging them to send 
in petitions to their Congressmen signed by as many 
business men as possible, and I wish at this time to urge 
upon our members the necessity for aggressive action in 
this matter. You are all familiar with the old adage 
about a stitch in time, and this is an instance in which 
we have every reason to believe that some strong opposi- 
tion to such legislation at the present time will be much 
more effective than twice the effort on our part after the 
advocates of the law have secured a foothold. 

One of the most important matters in the welfare of 
an organization of this kind is that of 

SECURING NEW MEMBERS 
We must be constantly adding to our members and 
spreading the work of the organization in towns where 
we have no members or otherwise the association would 
be taking a backward step. At the last convention the 
secretary reported 122 members paid up to date and 79 
members one year in arrears for dues. Among this num- 
ber there are ten that either have gone out of business or 
are dead, 15 were two or more years in arrears, and after 
repeated letters and requests for replies, were dropped 
from the list, while 14 members advised us that they had 
previously written to the secretary of the association, re- 
signing their membership. Before the name of any mem- 
her has heen dropped from the list every possible effort 
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has been made to secure his consent to remain in the or- 
ganization, but I feel that we are doing ourselves no good 
or increasing the prestige of the association by allowing 
members’ names to remain on the list when they do not 
pay their dues. With the above deduction which I have 
enumerated it will be seen that practically 162 members 
at the last convention had sufficient interest in the organi- 
zation to pay their dues. 

During the past year we have interested 38 new mem- 
bers in the organization, all of whom I am satisfied may 
be depended upon to work in the interest of the associa- 
tion as faithfully as the older members. It might be in- 
teresting to record how they were secured, as from it we 
ean draw a very profitable conclusion. Nine new mem- 
bers joined at the last annual convention. Your presi- 
dent, Mr. Ireland, through his personal solicitation, added 
ten names to the list, a paid solicitor whom we had out 
for the past three months secured 16 new members, two 
of the members of the organization secured one new ap- 
plication each, while only one application was received 
by mail in spite of the fact that three times during the 
year a letter was sent out to every Hardwareman in the 
State, explaining the work of the organization, inclosing 
application blanks and urgently soliciting replies from 
them. These figures should be sufficient to convince us 
that personal solicitation is the solution of the member- 
ship question. 

It is a hard matter to secure a good man and pay him 
a reasonable compensation for his work, as the material 
upon which he works is to a certain extent limited, and 
his expenses for traveling of course must be paid by him. 
The solicitor, Mr. Wilbut, who has been working in the 
interests of the association for the past three months, has 
been delayed in his work through sickness and other 
causes; otherwise, if we may judge from the results which 
he secured when on the road, your secretary’s report 
would show a great many more new members received. 
Personally, I feel that your next secretary may gather 
some valuable pointers from the secretary’s experience 
this year, and will rely upon a paid solicitor to increase 
the membership in the association. 

We have now 126 members paid to date, 74 paid up 
to the first of the present year, many of whom, I be- 
lieve, from past experience, will pay their dues at this 
meeting, making a total of an even 200 members who 
may be considered in good standing at this time. In 
addition to these, there are seven names on our member- 
ship list who have not paid their dues for the past two 
years, but whose names have not been dropped in the 
hope that they might still be interested and pay their 
dues in full to date. 

During the past year two meetings of the Executive 
Committee have been held, the first one being on Friday, 
August 15, 1903, on board the steamer “ Sappho,” upon 
the occasion of the excursion given by the Detroit job- 
bers. The principal work accomplished at that meeting 
was to empower the secretary to take what steps he 
thought best to secure new members. 

Another meeting was held at the Hotel Cadillac, 
Detroit, on May 7 of this year, at which every member 
but one was present. Two complaints were taken up 
by the committee at that time and instructions were 
given to the secretary regarding the course to be pur- 
sued in securing a settlement. Other matters, such as 
the appointment of a Programme Committee for this 
convention, were taken up and disposed of at that time. 

On March 16 your president and secretary went to 
Chicago to attend the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Retail Hardware Dealers, at which repre- 
sentatives were present from 15 different States, and I 
cannot refrain from reproducing at this time a small 
section of the report of President Cormick at that meet- 
ing, which may be considered supplementary to that 
part of my report in which I referred to the growtlf of 
prestige which has followed the work of organization 
among retail merchants. The section of the report re- 
ferred to is as follows: 

“As a result of the work during the past year, I 
would call your attention to the following extract from 
the report of T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Hardware Association, at New Orleans, No- 
vember 19, 1902: 
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During the spring months it was our pleasure to visit 
upon invitation quite a number of the retail Hardware 
dealers’ associations. We were convinced of three things 
—first, that these organizations were rapidly growing, 
not only in numbers but in usefulness. Second, that they 
were being conducted by men of ability—men who were 
the peers of those found in the wholesale Hardware 
business. Third—nand I assure you it was most gratify- 
ing—we found that these organized retailers were looking 
with great favor on the National Hardware Association. 

Many important matters of vital interest to the wel- 
fare of the organizations in all States were discussed at 
the meeting, since which time many letters have been re- 
ceived from secretaries of other States, and your secre- 
tary has been enabled to keep in close touch with what is 
being done in other parts of the country. 

The question of organizing a mutual insurance com- 
pany under the auspices of the National Association was 
discussed at length, and I think that President Bogardus 
will give you the details of what has been accomplished 
in this line. 

In closing this report I cannot refrain from giving 
public acknowledgement of my thanks to President Ire- 
land and the other oflicers for the valuable advice and 
suggestions which they have offered from time to time. 
and I have also many members to thank for friendly let- 
ters which I have received. I will long remember the 
past year as one in which I made the personal acquaint- 
ance of mary of our members whom I had not previously 
met, and whose friendly acquaintance I regard as one of 
my most valuable assets at the present time. 

I hope that the meeting which we are about to hold 
will be prolific of much good to the delegates who attend, 
and that we may enter upon the coming year wth renewed 
strength and confidence in our association and a deter- 
mination to work harder than we have ever done before 
to increase our strength. 


Competition and Margins. 

An interesting paper, entitled “ Competition and Mar- 
sins” was read by Fred. J. Cook of Fowlerville, which 
brought forth an interesting discussion. Mr. Cook’s 
paper was as follows: 

It is a great pleasure for me to be with you again this 
year, to see the faces I have been accustomed to for the 
past nine years, and to enjoy the social as well as the 
business end of our annual convention. It seems to me 
that there could not be a more royal, social and business 
lot of men gathered together than I always meet at our 
conventions. I am also pleased to see so many new mem- 
bers this year, and trust we may all work together to 
largely increase our membership each and every year. 

This is the first time I have been honored with a place 
upon your programme, and I will say to you with all 
‘andor it is not my long suit to write papers. I would 
rather sell a good bill of Hardware at a good margin; 
however, as the committee was kind enough to honor me 
with an invitation, I decided I would be generous enough 
to appreciate it, accept and do my best with the subject 
assigned to me, which is of interest and importance to 
us all. 

It is an old saying that competition is the life of trade, 
and I believe that good competition is, and is what we all 
want to work together to maintain. I have been con- 
nected with the Hardware trade over 20 years, but only 
14 years as the proprietor of a Hardware store. During 
my experience I have seen great changes in the competi- 
tion and margins of the Hardware business, and some of 
you who have been longer in the business have realized 
no doubt even greater changes than I. 

TWENTY YEARS 


AGO HARDWARE LINES 


and therefore the competition were confined to Hardware 
stores. We have seen the conditions change from year to 
year, until to-day, instead of being limited to the Hard- 
ware trade, as we naturally believe it should, our com- 
petition is practically unlimited. 

To-day we have the department stores, bazaar stores 
and in many instances even the dry goods stores in most 
of the good villages as well as cities in our State, in fact 
in all States of our Union, to compete with more or less in 
every line of Hardware, besides the catalogue houses and 
in many instances manufacturers, who market more or 
less of their product, either openly or slyly, to the con- 
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sumer, and this has all the time changed our basis for 
margins. We cannot conduct our business on the old 
method, because we haven’t the old time conditions. We 
must deal with conditions as they exist, not as we might 
prefer to have them—meet all of the various obstacles 
and competition and keep the margins on the right side 
of the ledger. 

Overy village as well as city needs a Hardware store, 
and we are going to continue to supply that demand, and 
it is our duty to do so to as great an extent as possible. 
From the fact that there is no business that requires a 
larger investment of capital, brains and labor in taking 
care of the endless details than ours, I believe that it is 
right that we should use every honorable means to build 
and hold the Hardware business upon a paying basis, to 
enable us to meet our obligations, support our families 
and lay by a little for the rainy days and old age, which 
are sure to come. 

This is the age of organization farmers, 
manufacturers, merchants, all; it matters not whether 
we do or do not believe in organizations, we must organ- 
ize our iines of business or we will not in many ways 
be able to keep any kind of pace with the times. In a 
way it is a case of survival of the fittest. We must there- 
fore keep ourselves fitted for competition and margins in 
every possible way. 

OUR STATE AND NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS 


are of great benefit to us in many ways. It is not neces- 
sary for me to mention the benefits to our line of business 
our organization has brought about. You know them as 
well as I. but we should have ten times as many members 
as we have in Michigan, and we should not be satisfied 
until every retail Hardware dealer in Michigan is an 
interested member of our association. I feel that those 
who are not members will soon realize that they are not 
doing right by permitting a minority of the Hardware 
dealers of the State to work for their good as well as our 
own and not lend a helping hand. What we want to 
work for, in my opinion, from this time on is a solid 
membership in each village and city where we now have 
one or more members. I wouid rather have a solid mem- 
bership in 50 towns than a broken membership in 500. 
Then they could form a local organization, get together 
occasionally on a social as well as a business basis, and 
would soon learn to treat their competitor as their friend 
instead of the old fogy, erroneous way of looking upon a 
competitor as an enemy. This, in my opinion, would go 
a long way in solving our problem of competition and 
margins. 

We must meet the competition to our trade and lead it 
wherever possible with an eye constantly upon the mar- 
gin. People demand that we keep a tin shop in connection 
with our store. We do this, I think, to-day more for their 
benefit than our own. They want tinners in their town 
to do their work, but go to the bazaar store and buy their 
'Tinware—cheap stuff, to be sure, but supplies the want, 
and the Hardware store loses the sale and margin. We 
should, therefore, get good prices for all job work, as 
the department and bazaar stores cannot supply this 
want. 


laborers, 


THE STOVE DEPARTMENT 
of the Hardware business in my opinion does not pay a 
cent of profit to the average dealer, and it certainly 
should. A stock of Stoves runs into money, and large 
expense is incurred in handling them, and how often 
sales are made at 10 per cent. margin when the actual 
expense is more. In my opinion a Stove should never be 
sold at less than 25 per cent. margin, and the custom of 
throwing in this and that article should be stopped. Ba- 
zaar, department and dry goods stores do not usually 
handle Stoves because of the investment and labor in- 
volved. They want us to handle all the undesirable lines 
and they pirate upon our Shelf and Case Goods, where 
the investment and labor are less and profits more. Do you 
not think we should stand with our neighbor Hardware- 
man in maintaining satisfactory prices on all these goods 
which we only keep, thus enabling us to meet their 
price cutting on Shelf and other goods? How often we 
pay a man $10 per week to black and set up Stoves, and 
our charge for doing so is so small that the dry goods 
clerk, getting $5 per week, feels he cannot afford to soil 
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his hands in blacking a Stove when he can get the Hard- 
Wareman to do it for perhaps the cost of the blacking 
material. I speak of this to illustrate the many things 
we do at a less margin than we can afford to, and no one 
to blame but ourselves, competition not forcing us to do 
so—simply one Hardwareman cutting the other’s throat, 
and the chickens always come home to roost. 
SASH, DOORS, GLASS, ETC. 

It has been customary for the Hardware trade to sell 
Nails, Doors, Sash, Glass, and ali the large items enter- 
ing into the construction of a building at cost and in 
some extreme cases at less than cost in order to get a 
customer in line to sell him the furnishings. I don’t 
think this ever paid, because the goods sold at cost run 
into so much money, even though the trimmings were 
sold at a handsome profit, it cuts the average percentage 
down to about the cost of doing business, not leaving a 
net profit. With the competition as it is to-day it surely 
is a losing game to handle the building trade on such a 
basis. If we sell the various staples in our line at a 
satisfactory profit we can meet or beat the outside com- 
petition on the Trimmings, Paints, Oils and merchandise 
needed in our line. 

1 do not think it pays Hardware stores to handle 
Binders, Mowers and large Implements, as the extra 
expense incurred is usually more than the profit realized. 

THE CATALOGUE HOUSES 

do not worry me particularly. I advertise to furnish 
the same class of goods for the same price with trans- 
portation added as the catalogue houses offer. I feel 
that we are justified in keeping our line out of their 
hands as much as possible and prevent their obtaining 
any unjust advantage over us. One thing we should do 
and that is to get away from the unreasonable and un- 
just but established practice of extended credit. If we 
made a iimit of 60 days’ credit upon open book accounts 
many of our customers would not have so much money 
to mail away to catalogue houses. We could meet our 
bills promptly, save more cash discounts, evade some 
losses, rest better nights, all of which would help our 
margins materially. 

It pays to keep a lookout for desirable specialties in 
our line and push them hard, reaping a profit before 
undesirable competition gets hold of them. 

We must go forward energetically looking for busi- 
ness and securing it wherever we can at a safe margin, 
never becoming discouraged, being polite to everybody, 
employing our time. never telling business lies, being 
prompt as possible in everyuung, bearing our troubles 
patiently, maintaining our integrity as a sacred thing, 
not appearing to be something more than we are and 
carefully examining into every detail of our business, 
standing by our organization and each other and doing 
all in our power to bring ourselves and our business up 
to as high a plane as possible. 

W. P. Bogardus, president of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, was then introduced by 
President Ireland, and addressed the convention instruct- 
ively and entertainingly. 

The following papers will 
(Thursday) morning’s session: 


be read at to-morrow 


Local Organization. 
BY C. M. ALDEN, GRAND RAPIDS. 


First. | want to thank the Committee on Programme 
for placing my name among those of the speakers on 
this occasion, for I consider it an honor to address a 
body of such distinguished business men as are the 
members of this association. 

Second. I think we should congratulate ourselves 
upon the place of meeting—there is always a warm 
spot in my heart for old Detroit, the home of my boy- 
hood—Queen of History, Romance and Beauty. Her 
history as far back as 1700 reads like a novel, full of 
the bloody struggles of the Indians, French and Eng- 
lish, until she rests in the bosom of Uncle Sam. May 
she shine on, as she ever has, the brightest star of the 
North. 

I suppose the only struggle she has now to contend 
with is our friend, “Weber and the Gang:” however, 
considering the fine treatment we have had and the 
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pleasant prospects ahead, I believe the struggle is a 
happy affair. 

I want to say right here, we must not be like Old 
Saunders, and expect too many needles for our egg— 
that was in the times when a treat followed a good 
trade. Saunders brought an egg to the grocery and 
traued it for a darning needle. The merchant noticed 
him waiting, and asked if there was anything he could 
do for him. “ Ain’t you goin’ to treat?” said Saunders. 
“What for?” said the merchant. “Why, on that 
trade.” ‘“* What, on that little trade?” ‘“ Wall, a trade’s 
a trade.” “All right, what will you take?” “ Egg- 
nog.” So the merchant turned out a little of the 
“ stuff,” and broke Saunders’ egg in it—-when lo! out 
came two yolks. “ Gee whiz!” exclaimed Saunders, “ if 
that egg didn’t have two yolks. Say, don’t you think 
you owe me another needle?” 

I was invited to talk about local organization. If it 
had been left to my choice I should have decided to talk 
about two minutes; so if I talk longer, and say nothing, 
don’t be disappointed. 

The most miserable and unhappy man is he who is 
living in solitude. Isolated and alone, with no one but 
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self in solitary confinement is a state which narrows the 
individuel and often leads to insanity. 

Association, the opposite, leads to companionship, co- 
operation and organization, which broadens and bright- 
ens the man and established brotherhood. 


THE FEVER TO ORGANIZE 


is upon us. It is a disease the doctor of industry has 
never met with before, consequently has no medicine in 
his bag to counteract its ravages. It is here, and the only 
thing to do is to have the fever—organize—and wait un- 
til the doctor can prescribe the right medicine, and don’t 
you fear but he will finally touch the right spot. 

Organization within itself is not the disease; but the 
fever to over do, and do everything and everybody is the 
disease. Organization, as Webster defines it, is the “ act 
of arranging in a systematic way for use and action.” 
Without organization, force and energy would be without 
value. Take it in whatever capacity you wish, and force 
and energy must be harnessed, controlled, organized, to 
be of any use. 

The earthquake, volcano, tornado and flood are with- 
out a doubt systematically arranged by the Creator for 
an eternal purpose, but because we are powerless to con- 
trol these forces they cause disaster to us. The vast 
armies of the world are arranged into divisions, brig- 
ades, regiments and companies, and all have their re 
quired officers, and being thoroughly organized is their 
hope of victory, considering numbers. 

Our nation stand to-day without a peer, because we 


are organized right. The sun.:moon and stars are ar- 
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ranged by the Supreme Being into the planetary system, 
and the animal and vegetable species into their king- 
doms, for “ organization is the first law of heaven,” and 
must be of earth before the social question will be 
solved. Therefore, if the Higher Power does not at- 
tempt to operate without systematic arrangement, I ask, 
Why do the Hardwaremen of Michigan attempt it? 

The question may be asked by some, Do we need it 
locally? I believe I voice the sentiment of 662-3, 25, 
three 10s, 74% and 5 per cent. of the trade of Michigan 
when I say most emphatically, we do. 

You say a man would be a fool to organize in your 
town. It is because you don’t understand the situation 
and condition existing about you. This reminds me cf 
the man whose wagon wheel was set, and going to the 
nearest house asked the occupant, who was a Swede, if 
he had a monkey wrench. The Swede looked at him 
with a dazed expression, and said: “ My brother, Nelson, 
5 miles south, has a sheep ranch; Ole Johnson, over west, 
has a cattle ranch. I tink a man a big fool to have a 
monkey ranch in dis country.” 


LOCAL ORGANIZATION IS NEEDED 


for the following reasons: 

1. Because business methods are changing rapidly and 
we soon get behind the times, narrowed down to same old 
rut that we have followed for years. The problems of 
to-day are larger by far than those of yesterday, and 
details demand our attention as never before. We must 
meet unprincipled men who undermine our prices by un- 
fair methods. Organization brings out different ideas 
how to meet these problems. “Two heads are better 
than one, if one is a sheep’s head,” so the sheep said. 
This is an old but true saying, as is demonstrated by the 
excellent work done in convention all along the line of 
industry, commerce and art. 

2. From a social standpoint the unorganized all hate 
each other. How many of you ever visited your competitor's 
store before you organized? You labored under the idea 
that you had a divine right to your locality and that your 
competitor was an intruder, and the sooner you “ busted 
him ” the better. Organization would bring you together, 
rub you up against each other and make you both better 
acquainted with your jobber, and not only make you all 
friendly. but, dare I say, brotherly. Yes, and why not 
brotherly? ‘This feature alone is worth more than all 
the paltry dollars you put in for dues and assessments. 
It would establish perfect confidence in each other. 

3. No two stores have the same prices, which is the 
occasion for 75, 25, four 10s and 5 per cent. of the fights. 
Smith asks 65 cents for a Shovel. The customer says, 
“TI think I can get it at Brown’s for 60 cents.” Smith 
holds his price, and customer goes to Brown and is 
asked the same. Customer bluffs about going back to 
Smith, and Brown says, “ Well, take it for 60 cents.” 
Smith hears about it, and you know the rest. There is 
a fight on Shovels, till they are all gone, and no money 
made. Organization would regulate the prices on as 
many articles as you desire and on a living profit. You 
would also be enabled to meet the department store and 
‘atalogue house price without feeling that you were 
cutting your own town prices. It would also bring into 
line the plumbers and dealers in Agricultural Imple- 
ments. All could agree to one price on all goods they 
handle that are mentioned on our price sheets. 

4. The ledger contains the names of several 
“dead beats.” There are people who live on the mer- 
chant as much as they can, they run accounts at the 
grocery, meat market, &c., and often move, beating their 
landlord and merchants, and locate in another sectior 
of the town, and “do them” there. Organization would 
head off this practice. Jones would be compelled to 
pay Brown before Smith would trust him. The plumbers 
in certain localities have this system so perfected that it 
is impossible to even get a piece of work done on a cash 
basis unless you settle your old account with the com- 
plaining plumber. 

5. The need of education. It is a fact that the 
average man is not up to the standard of bis calling. I 
don’t say that this applies to the Hardwareman any 
more than to others. but T do think that the retail Hard- 
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wareman needs it very much. No mercantile business 
has so many advantages for intellectual achievements 
as the Hardware. We are brought into contact with 
every other line of industry by supplying their needs, 
hence it is to our advantage, first, to have a thorough 
knowledge of our own business, especially pertaining to 
our business methods, and the nature and quality of our 
goods. and, second, to know something about our cus- 
tomer’s occupation, that we may keep in touch with his 
demands and meet them with satisfaction and intelli- 
gence. Organizations can be made a means to this end 
by talks on topics of interest, bearing on any informa- 
tion desired and thus elevate ourselves to a higher stand- 
ard of intelligence. 

6. To cope with other organizations. As I said 
before, the fever to organize is on, and there are organi- 
zations gaiore—every line of industry is organizing, and 
with a large majority of them you are indirectly inter- 
ested. You must meet them with the intelligence and 
dignity characteristic of the Hardware merchant. 

CATALOGUE HOUSES. 

Of the many organizations in existence there are two 
with which we, as merchants, are brought directly in con 
tact. These are, first, the catalogue houses, who are com- 
bining for the purpose of formulating and pushing bills 
through the Legislature, furthering their scheme for 
using the postmaster, letter carriers and freight agents 
to distribute their advertising matter, and converting the 
United States mail service into freight trains. It will 
be a sorry day for us if they succeed in passing the Par- 
cels Post bill. Nothing but constant, determined, indi- 
vidual and concerted antagonism on our part will ever 
block their game. Here is needed the co-operation of the 
manufacturer, jobber, State and local organizations. 
Much more could be said on this question, but instead I 
refer you to the many discussions in the Hardware maga- 
zines, 

LABOR UNIONS. 

The other organization to which I refer is the labor 
union. There is no class of men that need the benefit of 
honest and intelligent association any more than do the 
mechanic and laboring man. 

Originally the unions were conducted on this basis, 
and many are to-day, but some are being deceived by mis- 
guided walking delegates, and are resorting to the boy- 
cott, blacklist and such means to gain their point. 

Hence we read in the daily papers reports of uneasi- 
ness concerning the labor question. Strikes are blocking 
the wheels of progress, and the prosperity we have been 
enjoying seems tottering on its foundation, and how to 
meet this problem and solve it right is the question that 
we must help to answer. We are passing through an in 
dustrial and social evolution, bordering on revolution. 
There will be a readjustment in which the workingman 
wili have his portion of the prosperity he helped to de- 
velop, which is his by right of creation. The mischievous 
walking delegate may delay this realization, but eventu- 
ally labor will abolish the agitator, and then labor and 
capital, employee and employer, will walk together in 
peace. Retail Hardware merchants, because we are not 
large employers of labor, may think this question does not 
concern us, but ft may not be many days before you will 
be obliged to meet your few employees to settle the ques- 
tion of more pay, or shorter hours, or both. Organiza- 
tion will help you to meet this question, in a way that 
will be honorable and straightforward, because you are 
brought in contact with discussions in various topics 
along this line, and instead of being a means of antago- 
nism, organization can be made the means to harmonize 
employer and employee. 

These are only a few of the many reasons I could 
mention for local organization. Time will not permit me 
to say any more along this line, but I would suggest to 
the unorganized, isolated solitaire to read and study the re- 
ports of llardware conventions and you will wonder why 
you have been without an organization in your town or 
county. 

If every city, town and county was locally organized 
we could dispense with our present organization, and in 
its stead would have a State convention, consisting of 
delegates from these local organizations, which, I believe, 
would be more heipful to all concerned. I would suggest 
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to our president that this question be put before us for 
discussion at some convenient time. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE 
and stay is 2 problem with some, so I will suggest the fol 
lowing rules to govern you: 

Virst. 3e careful how you approach your competi- 
tor. If you are a good judge of human nature you are 
all right. but if you have any doubt about co-operation 
call on some one from the State association to organize 
you. 

Second. If there are only one or two in a village, take 
in the township or a certain district around you. 

Third. Be liberal in your constitution, that it may 
not be continually annoying you. <A good organization 
will seldom be obliged to refer to its constitution. 

Fourth. Don’t seek any office, but never refuse to 
take a responsibility—it is your duty to work for the 
cause. 

Fifth. Avoid electing the same man as_ president 
every year. Pass this office around, and whoever has the 
chair, respect bim enough to attend every meeting pos- 
sible, and help him push. 

Sixth. In reporting violation of rules, don’t be too 
harsh with the offender: always give him the benefit of a 
doubt, customers sometimes lie. 

Seventh. Keep your organization in seclusion as much 
as possible, especially in conversation with your cus- 
tomers. They may get the wrong impression, and make 
a mountain out of a molehill. 

GRAND RAPIDS ASSOCIATION. 

In closing 1 wish to say that we have an organiza- 
tion in Grand Rapids of which I have the honor of being 
the first president. When we organized, nearly every 
dealer in the city responded to the call, and signed the 
coustitution. We are meeting with fine success, and it is 
because we have adhered to the foregoing rules that I 
am not obliged to make the report that Paddy did when 
he was asked to break the sad news gently to Mrs. Mur- 
phy, on the death of her husband, who had met with 
an accident. The men weve taking the corpse home on a 
plank, and Paddy preceding them, reached the house and 
rapped. He asked: “Is this after being Widdie Mur- 
phy?” She elevated her head with a toss, and said: “ Ye 
dirthy hathen. I'll be after making that map of Ireland 
on yer face look like a chunk of sausage. I’m no wid- 
die.’ “Yous a loier,” says Paddy, “for here comes the 
corpse.” No, gentlemen, we are no corpse, but a living 
organization, and I assure you that should any of you 
make a visit to Grand Rapids we will do our best to 
make it pleasant for you. 


Looking Both Ways. 
BY IITENRY C. WEBER, DETROIT 


you all realize it 


I need not say to you, gentlemen, for 
yourselves, how difficult it is for one engaged in the ac- 
tive duties of life, especially in the Hardware. business, to 
prepare and deliver any set speech or address on occa- 
sions of this kind. The committee has annually found 
most of the members of this body too busy and has called 
on me so often that I am afraid that it has fallen into a 
rut and called upon me again for to-day from sheer 
force of habit. 


LARGE AND NARROW SCOPE. 


The subject assigned to me, “ Looking Both Ways,” 
is both of a large and very narrow scope; it permits me 
to talk to you by the hour, or to squint at you cross eyed 
and sit down. I am wondering which of the two the com- 
mittee wants me to do, and, if the latter, whether out of 
charity to you or to me. In this connection I might with 
profit to myself recall the story of the minister who used 
to preach by the hour. One Sunday evening after the 
service there was to be a meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and before beginning to preach he announced to the 
congregation that after the sermon the board was to step 
forward. He preached according to his custom until the 
congregation got tired, and when he finished a stranger 
stepped up to him. The minister asked, “ What can I do 
for you, my dear man?” “ Why,” he said, “I came up 
here in response to your request at the opening of the 
sermon.” “ Well,” said the minister, “ You do not belong 
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to the board.” ‘“ Oh, yes, I do,” he said, “I have been 
listening to you, and have been bored the last three 
hours.” I won’t be quite that bad, I will only keep you 
for two hours and 55 minutes. 

Tennyson in his great poem, “ The Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” says, “ Looking to the front of us, looking to 
the rear of us, looking to the right of us, looking to the 
left of us.” It is from these words of the great author, 
presumably, that the committee wants me to draw my in- 
spiration. If I should lift the veil of time for a moment, 
and, standing in the radiant light of the great present, 
look back into the vast abyss of the past, I would be con- 
fronted by nothing but darkness, and I would begin to 
marvel how time has rewarded the labor, intelligence and 
endurance of mankind and the right use of the means of 
which we are possessed. Read but the history of our own 
land and see the 


SUCCESSIVE STEPS OF PROGRESS 
from the discovery by Columbus to the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and from then to the days of Washington 





HENRY C. WEBER. 


and on again to the present day. How the progress of 
mankind has kept pace with the strides of time. Never 
have such means and devices for the comfort and better- 
ment of man been thought of as have been invented in the 
past century. The globe has been encircled with a web 
work of tracks over which mighty engines drawing pa- 
latial cars carry passengers with wonderful rapidity. 
The ocean is afloat with palaces, which in beauty and ele- 
gance can hardly be surpassed. The telegraph and the 
telephone flash human intelligence to every part of the 
earth, and the news of the Orient is read at the break- 
fast table of the Occident. Electricity is only in its in- 
fancy, but its performances, even as a child, beggar de- 
scription. We wonder at the construction of sky scraper 
buildings and immense bridges and tunnels, which, did we 
not know them to be a fact, we would challenge as impos- 
sibilities. 

And as wonderful as all these are the immense intel- 
lects that planned and regulated the modern colossal en- 
terprises in the business world. We then ask ourselves, 
“What is the cause of all this? Whence this wonder- 
ful progress? ”’ ‘ 

THE SOLUTION 


seems to be this: Many men gather together for many 
thoughts, many thoughts develop comprehension, and 
comprehensive understanding by many often supplies the 
missing link in the chain of discovery and enterprise. 
Sameness invariably becomes monotonous, and in this we 
are supplied with an illustration from remotest history. 
God was lonesome and he created man, then man become 
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lonesome, so God gave him woman, then both man and 
woman became lonesome and founded the family—the 
first organization in history, and I am safe in saying that 
if it were not for this first organization there would be 
no Hardware association meeting to-day. From this 
small institution has grown up the life, the happiness, the 
intelligence and the power of a world of people, and from 
this example of combined effort the Hardware association 
can draw a valuable lesson. In fact, its own experience 
is a lesson of the same kind. See how it has grown from 
insignificance to a recognized power, from an uncouth 
youth to a full grown man. It has taken the timid, the 
selfish and the strong individuals and combined them into 
an association that gives strength to all, and not only that 
but makes us social as well. 

We are all more or less helpless without assistance in 
all walks of life. One has learned by his experience what 
another has not, and that other has absorbed knowledge 
which the first one did not learn, and the two together, by 
an interchange of their ideas, can both become more valu- 
able in their calling. 


ASSOCIATION BENEFIT. 


The greater the number the greater proportionally is 
the benefit derived from an association. Number also 
gives prestige. In your own cities you may have often 
attended mass meetings when important measures were 
urged and they were lost, not through lack of forceful 
presentation by able speakers, nor want of merit, but 
through lack of interest on the part of the many who did 
not attend, and thus failed to lend prestige to the occasion. 

While the accomplishments of our association have 
been crowned with success in the past, we ought to show 
more enthusiasm in the future. One of the greatest fac- 
tors for good in modern American life is the frequent 
gathering of representative business men from all parts 
of the country. It is through this combined social and 
business interchange at annual conventions that the peo- 
ple of the North and South have been brought closer to- 
gether, made to understand each other, and that the fac- 
tional feeling consequent upon the Civil War has been 
removed. 

We have been honored here by the presence of Mr. 
Bogardus, whose address should be an inspiration to all 
of us to promote with increased zeal the welfare of our 
association, for its success is the success of each one of 
us. It is the barometer, as it were, which reflects the en- 
terprise, the activity and the prosperity of the members 
who compose it. With the hope that this barometer may 
always indicate fair weather and a clear atmosphere in 
the life of the association, I thank you all for your kind 
attention and the courtesy extended to me. 

OO ——— 

SAMUEL V. ARMSTRONG, until recently of the firm of 
Philpot & Armstrong, San Francisco, Cal., and formerly 
representing Sargent & Co., in Pacific Coast territory, 
has connected himself with Stanley Rule & Level Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. Mr. Armstrong is now on a 
trip to the Pacific Coast in the interest of the company, 
and on his return will make his home at New Britain, 
being directly connected with the factory. 

THe ArtHur C. Harvey COMPANY, dealers and im- 
porters in Iron, Steel, Metals and Heavy Hardware, who 
have been located for the past 15 years at 115 Purchase 
street, have removed to 374-384 Congress street, Boston, 
where they occupy a new brick building especially 
planned and built for their use. The new building is 
75 x 125 feet, five stories high, equipped with latest 
appliances for handling and storing the merchandise of 
the company, including a spur track connected with the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. The space 
occupied by the offices is ample, affording light and airy 
rooms for clerks and private apartments for the officers 
of the company. 


Tue American Consul at Ascuncion, Paraguay, reports 
that among the American manufactures that come to that 
port Barb Wire, by reason of its good and lasting quali- 
ties, is more acceptable than that which comes from Eu- 
rope, although the latter is cheaper. The American Wire 
is said to give more satisfaction than the Wire of any 
other country. 
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Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS HOUSE, | 
NORFOLK St., LoNpoN, W. C., August 1, 1903. § 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


S Monday next is Bank Holiday, there has been 
A some brisking up to get off urgent orders, and this 
has given an appearance of activity to what is actually 
a stagnant market. Both in the light and heavy de- 
partments trade slackens at a disquieting rate. In the 
Hardware section there are some exceptions, notably 
Edge Tools, Hollow Ware, Tubes (at unremunerative 
prices) and carriage Lron Work. A notable feature just 
now is the almost abnormal activity in the railroad car- 
riage and motor carriage building trades. The cotton 
crisis is hitting Lancashire very hard, and this means 
the pinching of the means of a population exceeding 
8,000,000. The depressing effect is keenly felt in all trades 
and districts. Lancashire is not only a great manufac- 
turing center: its purchases make or mar innumerable 
subsidiary industries. 

An interesting feature of the market just now is the 
quantity of goods we are sending to America. Although 
shipments of ore and pig iron have practically ceased, 
we are busy exporting special Tools and Machinery, 
Earthen Ware, Copper Goods, Cutlery and Hardware, 
Needles and Fish Hooks. 

Oddly enough, while depression marks the tone of the 
Hardware and metal working trades generally, there has 
been a distinct stimulation observable in the Cutlery 
trade. Cutters in the trade affirm that the past month 
has exceeded expectations. Orders all round are heavier 
than for some time past. Ivory is being bought in larger 
quantities, and the stocks of celluloid are being depleted. 
Cutlery firms say that orders from South Africa. are 
easily obtained if prompt delivery be guaranteed. 

On overseas account not much needs record. In gen- 
eral, it is wise to watch carefully South Africa. There 
is evidence of overbuying and money stringency. Ger- 
many, Belgium and Holland are buying more heavily 
Machinery, Tools and Guns. Brass and Copper Goods 
are being bought in good quantities by Turkey and Egypt. 
From Argentina are coming good orders for Machinery, 
liuplements, Metallie Bedsteads and Wrought Hollow 
Ware. Brazil’s recovery is more tardy. Australian trade 
continues difficult and irritatingly small. The impover- 
ishing effect of the drought is the main cause, but tar- 
iff difficulties and uncertainties play a restrictive part. 
Japan is buying Naval Ironmongery in fairly heavy quan- 
tities. Fairly heavy shipments of Hurdles, Gates, Gal- 
vanized Goods, Hollow Ware and Cutlery have been 
made during the past week or two to China, Hong Kong 
and other Eastern countries. 


The Next Small Arm. 


Great interest is being taken in the manufacture of 
the new Rifle with which British troops, both infantry 
and cavalry, are to be armed. The delay in making pub- 
lic and in giving out contracts for the new weapon is 
causing great inconvenience among small arms makers. 
There is a sort of unwritten law that the Government 
factory shall make one-half, and outside concerns be- 
tween them contribute the other half of the requirements 
of the army in this respect. The fact that the engi- 
neers in the Tool shop at Enfield, who for some time have 
been working day and night in order to expedite the 
preparatory operations connected with the construction 
of patterns and machinery, resumed last week their nor- 
mal hours of labor, may be regarded as evidence that 
considerable progress has been made, however; although 
it is reported that the gauges required are still incom- 
plete, and that satisfactory results haye yet to be at- 
tained in the construction of the nose piece, including the 
foremost sight of the new arm. Doubtless the War Of- 
fice has already received reports concerning the results 
achieved with those specimens of the new Rifle which 
were issued some time ago for experimental purposes, 
and will be influenced by these in the initiatory work 
that remains to be done. Publicity has been given to a 
suggestion that the effect of using, as it is intended to do, 
a 25-inch barrel instead of the 30-inch barrel of the pres- 
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ent weapon, would be that our troops, in any conflict with 
forces using the best Continental Rifles, would be under 
fire for about 500 yards before they could make any ef- 
fective return ; but it may be pointed out that an attempt 
has been made to increase the velocity of shots from the 
hew atm by an additional twist in the rifling. Another 
variation from the Lee-Enfield pattern is that the bore is 
slightly contracted at the central part of the length of 
the barrel. In the opinion of an expert, the new weapon 
is unlikely to stand rough usage so well as do the Mauser 
or the Mannlicher Rifles. 


ADVERTISING ADVERTISED. 


HE adage which says “ You may lead a horse to 

water, but you can’t make him drink ” is not always 

applicable to advertisements, because the public may be 
induced to read them. 


Exciting Curiosity. 

To bring the attention of readers of newspapers to his 
advertisements, as well as nonreaders, E. M. Austin of 
Litchfield, Ill., has distributed cards, one of which is 
shown, reduced in size, in the accompanying cut. This 
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Advertising Advertised. 


card, it will be seen, was used to accelerate business dur- 
ing the holidays. 

Another card was used at a different time to call at- 
tention to his advertisements. This one reads as follows: 


ARE YOU READING 


AUSTIN’S “ ads” in the Semi-Weekly Herald and 
Monitor, and also both editions of the “ News” ? 
Changed every week, they tell you of fresh bar- 
gains just secured, and “ all agree” no one sells as 
low as Austin. Don’t skip a line of our “ads” or 
you may skip a dollar. 


The other side of this card was used for prices of 
Crockery, Glassware and miscellaneous small articles. 


Readable 4 dvertisements. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that no matter how 
much publicity the advertising of any store may be given 
the advertisements must be interesting, truthful and 
timely, to induce the public to continue reading them. 


Unseasonable Advertisements, 
such as continue to call attention to holiday goods as late 
as in the spring or summer; or to Lawn Mowers and 
Garden Hose long after frost has killed all vegetation, 
only result in ridicule. 
No Returns, 


Merchants who neglect to change their advertise- 
ments are usually the ones who believe that advertising 
does not do much good. As an example of this, it is re- 
lated that a man who took charge of a country newspaper 
found that there was no uniformity in the rates that had 
been charged advertisers. He sent a revised rate card 
to each advertiser stating that these rates would prevail 
in the future. One of the advertisers was a large store, 
the manager of which returned the card with this written 
across its face: “ Your old advertising is no good, any- 
way. It has never brought us any returns. Drop our 
ad.” The publisher replied: “My advertising is cer- 
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tainly as good as your business methods, and I hope 
much better. That you should have had no returns is 
in no way remarkable, as you are still running an ad- 
vertisement describing your Christmas stock and it is 
now May. Why don’t you hire some one to look after 
your advertising?” 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE Perers CARTRIDGE CoMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and New York: Talking Points for Salesmen of Peters 
Cartridges. The booklet contains 18 pages, and presents 
the subject in a manner calculated to aid the sale of these 
goods. 

Scuatr & MorcGan CuTLery Company, Titusville, 
Pa.: Catalogue illustrating an extended line of Pocket 
Cutlery, Razors and Shears. ~The company state that all 
their Blades are forged and tempered by natural gas, are 
file and wire tested before leaving the factory, and that 
the goods are sold ‘under an unconditional guarantee. 





THE Exxuiorr & Rem Company, Richmond, Ind.: Royal 
Spring Steel Fence circular, relating to the desirability 
of merchants securing exclusive sale of Royal Spring 
Steel Fence, Portable Corn Cribs and Royal Fence 
Stretchers. A large poster illustrates these goods in de- 
tail. 

Tue Mount CarRMEL Bott Company, Mt. Carmel, 
Conn.: Catalogue devoted to illustrations and list prices 
of Tire, Sleigh Shoe, Stove and Sink Bolts, Stove Rods, 
Nuts, Rivets, Washers:‘and Machine Screws. Since the 
company discontinued the manufacture of Wood Screws 
they have added very materially to their capacity for the 
production of the before named goods. 

J. Stevens Arms & Toot Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.: Supplementary list of new goods. Illustrations 
are shown of the Drop Forged Frame and Sliding 
Breech Block Action on the new No. 44% Ideal Rifle. 
The new action is put on all Ideal Rifles, Nos. 44% to 54 
inclusive. The company’s Single Trigger Action, Single 
Barrel Guns with drop forged frame, Nos. 160, 165 and 
170, parts for new Rifle and Shotguns are also shown, to- 
gether with the Stevens-Pope Re and De Capper, Stev- 
ens Anti-Rust Gun Grease and Bristle End Cleaning 
Rod. 

THe NATIONAL WHEEL CoMPANY, Perrysburg, Ohio: 
Circulars illustrating with prices Folding Hammock 
Carts and Steel Express Wagons. 

Tue 1900 WasHER Company, Binghamton, N. Y.: II- 
lustrated catalogue of the 1900 Ball Bearing Washing 
Machines. The machine revolves on ball bearings, while 
the operator sits by its side revolving the tub by the 
handle, turning it to the right and to the left, about half 
Way round each time. Two oil tempered coiled springs 
engage at each extreme point and help to reverse the 
motion. 

SamMveEL Harris & Co.., 23-25 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, Ill.: Illustrated catalogue and price-list, under 
date of July 1, 1903, devoted to Tools and Supplies of all 
kinds for machinists and manufacturers. 

Tue Rep Jacket Mre. Company, Davenport, Iowa: 
Catalogue and price-list No. 35, devoted to the Red Jacket 
“So Easy to Fix” Hand and Power Pumps, Pump Cyl- 
inders and Supplies, Artesian and Drive Well Cylinders, 
Valves, &c., and Red Jacket Galvanized Pump Pipe. The 
catalogue is illustrated with half-tone cuts. 

Tue Frep. Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Catalogue No. 4 devoted to the Macey Rapid Letter Fil- 
ing System. Illustrations show Letter Filing Cabinets, 
Letter File Indexes, Filing Transfer Cases and Desk 
Files. 

Woven Street Hose & Rupser Company, Trenton, N. 
J.: Catalogue and price-list illustrating Steel Woyen 
Hose especially adapted to pneumatic tools for carrying 
air, steam or water at highest pressure, Suction, Plain 
Rubber and Cotton Fire Hose, Belting, Packing, Mats 
and Matting, «ce. 

JosepH F. McCoy Company, 157 Chambers street, 
New York, have issued a revised edition of their illus- 
trated catalogue of foreign and domestic Hardware, 
Cutlery, Chains, Tools, Machinery and Railway Supplies 


superseding the issue of 1899, section A. This book, also 
known as section A, is intended for the convenience of 
jobbers and retailers interested in these lines of goods, of 
which the company are importers and dealers. 

F. E. Koniter & Co., Canton, Ohio: Price-list of Strap 
and T Hinges, Hinge Hasps, Long Chest Hinges, Crate 
Hinges and Crate Hasps. 

THE LUTHE HARDWARE CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Special catalogue of Builders’ Hardware, No. 1. This con- 
tains illustrations, descriptions and list prices of a va- 
ried line of these goods. 

FRANK WRIGHT, Cave Springs, Ga.: Fly Escape 
Screens. Illustrations show perforated steel strips along 
the upper part of window screens, by which flies escape 
out of doors. Old screens may be fitted with the Escapes 
at a small cost. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIRLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J.: 
Dixon’s [Index for Pencil Users. This pamphlet contains 
suggestions to aid in selecting such Pencils as are best 
adapted to various kinds of work to give the utmost 
satisfaction. 


B. B. Noyes & Co., Greenfield, Mass.; Wells Bros. 
Company, Greenfield, Mass., sales agents: An illustrated 
catalogue and price-list shows Drilling Machines, Black- 
smiths’ Drills, Drilling Machine Vises, Countershafts, 
Bolt Headers, Foot Vises, Swage Blocks, Mandrels, Axle 
Setter and Straightener. The Drilling Machines have 
cut gears, which is not common in the class of machines 
furnished for blacksmiths’ and carriage makers’ use. 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Revised dis- 
count sheet applying to their “ Supply Edition ” catalogue 
of 1902. 


—— - 


MOVABLE PLATFORM FOR WINDOW FLOOR. 


BY C. F. LUTHY. 


OOKING to the front of our store from the office I 
b have before me a fairly good window. The store 
is 24 feet in width, with a 5-foot double door on one 
side and a 3-foot single door on the other. In the center 
is a window with main plate, 10 x 12 feet. We have a 
platform shown in the accompanying illustration contain- 
ing the display that completely fills the window. It is 
mounted on heavy Casters, so that it can be moved out 
while the window is being trimmed, thus making the op- 





Movable Platform for Window Floor, 


eration easier. The platform stands about 18 inches 
above the floor, or even with the bottom of the plate 
glass window. 

At the time of this writing, March 20, [ find the win- 
dow occupied as follows: Suspended on a tripod in the 
center of the platform is a 25-gallon Iron Kettle sur- 
rounded by several sizes of Sap Pails, a quantity of 
Syrup Cans and Sap Spouts, Wood Pails, &c. Why is 
this class of goods in the window now? Because sugar 
making it at hand. Next week we replace these with a 
complete line of Kitchen Essentials, including a handsome 
Steel Range and perhaps a smaller Stove. Why this 
line? Well, here there is always more or less matri- 
mony and moving about April 1. After that date we will 
utilize the window by arranging a Plow, Harrow and a 
general line of Farm Implements. After this comes 
Paint, Paint Brushes, &c. Then we will fill the window 
with seasonable summer goods, such as Gasoline Stoves, 
Oil Stoves, Refrigerators, Ice Cream Freezers and Ice 
Picks. 
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A LITTLE EXPERIMENT IN EXPORTING, 
BUT A VERY UNSATISFACTORY ONE. 


BY WM. H. MAHER. 


6 NCE upon a time” the ambition of every Ameri- 

can voter was to see our great and glorious 
country become a magnificent exporter. Prosperity was 
surely to rest upon our banners when all the world 
turned to us, not alone for wheat, corn, cotton and pork, 
but for manufactured products of every kind. 

When our concern received a foreign letter in our 
small ‘emporium of business,” we always put the enve- 
lope in the window, that the passing voter might see 
how fast the country was reaching the millennium, and 
take courage. 

Truth compels me to state that most of these letters 
were from kindly disposed foreigners, who were ready 
to accept any free samples we might be foolish enough 
to send them; but we made no note of this on the enve- 
lope in the window. 

At last, after many years of waiting, a most busi- 
nesslike looking document came in our mail; it was 
covered with a variety of postmarks and many different 
colored postage stamps, and actually contained an order 
for some goods, in round lots, and what was more to 
the purpose, a draft on London. Victory was ours! © 

We called up the city editors of the town and gave 
them this very important news, and later we were 
paraded before the public as patriots and benefactors, 
because of our enterprise in securing magnificent bus!- 
ness connections in the far Antipodes—New Zealand. 

The order was a fairly good one of its kind, but it 
really was not the kind we were seeking. It called for 
four items—none of them the goods of our own brand 
that we were anxious to export—but items that we were 
selling at a very close margin, and which were handled 
by every export house and jobber in New York. The 
order amounted to $211. A draft for £6 accompanied 
it; the balance was to be collected by sight draft, with 
bill of lading attached. 

We were so new in this line of world expansion that 
we felt the need of advice, but a New York firm, to 
whom we referred the matter, told us we were amply 
protected and safe in forwarding the goods on this mar- 
gin. 

We ordered the goods from their various makers, 
the quantities being grosses, where we would have or- 
dered only dozens for our own stock, and then asked 
for advice from our Eastern friend as to the best ex- 
porting house to send the goods through. 

We received the name of a concern which was said 
to be the best, and in answer to our letter we were told 
by this house that they would take the goods, and make 
collection for us. 

We did not have a brass band head the dray, as it 
earried the goods to the station, and I can’t remember 
just now why we did not. But we called the attention 
of all our friends to the fact that these goods were go- 
ing to Hokitika, New Zealand, and we could see that 
our importance was visibly increased. This was Oc- 
tober 8 (the year does not count), and probably we ex- 
pected that the returns from that draft of $181.96, after 
deducting the cash already received, would enable us 
to buy Christmas presents for our patient though suffer- 
ing families. 

Christmas and New Year’s came and went, but the 
draft didn’t. Even the Fourth of July exploded itself 
in its accustomed way, but Hokitika was silent, until 
the last of the month, and then we were informed by 
wire from New York that cable had been received there 
reading: “‘ We have to advise that after acceptance this 
bill has been dishonored. Answer: ‘ Not provided for.’ ” 

We wondered if the concern at New Zealand thought 
this was the sort of news that one wanted cabled at 
his expense across the ocean, but further particulars 
came by mail. We were then told: 

“The goods have been stored and insured pending 
instructions. The bill has been protested for non- 
payment in the usual manner. We will be obliged if 
you will let us know what you wish us to do with these 


goods. We think that very possibly we could induce 
some of our friends in Wellington to sell them for your 
account at no very great loss to yourselves.” 

We wrote the New York house to sell the goods, by 
all means, and we once more took courage. 

The rest of that year passed out of existence, and in 
the May following we realized that we were no longer 
exporters but had gone into quite a different class, being 
now importers. The communication we received, instead 
of enclosing a check for the goods that “some of our 
friends in Wellington” would sell for us, enclosed a bill 
for $88.63, and read: 

“We hand you herewith statement of expenses in- 
curred by & Co., of Hokitika, N. Z., failing to honor 
your draft, amounting to £39 14s. 3d. Kindly furnish us 
with your check for $88.63, and on receipt of same we 
shall make shipment of the merchandise. 

“ Regretting that your export venture should turn out 
to be so unprofitable, &¢c.” 

Our bill, you remember, was $181.96. The draft as 
made out by the exporter was for $198.72, or £39 14s. 3d. 
It seemed to us that we would surely have left off that 
3 pence, but the great houses in New York are more 
particular. There was a question in our minds if that 
3 pence was not the real cause of the draft being dis- 
honored. 

The bill of expense was a curiosity—it is still, for that 
matter, and whenever we feel the flame of desire to ex- 
port arising in our breast we take out that document and 
study it. This settles it for that period. 

This is a copy of the bill—first, we are debited with 
that draft. We had an idea that we were drawing on 
the Hokitika chap, but here we are charged with it, and 
instead of being the $181.96 that we had it, it is now 
$198.72, the goods having evidently increased in value 
by going over to New Zealand and back. The next item 
is, Cable, $7.05. Of course, being an international affair, 
it was necessary to use the cable to encourage exporting. 
Then come freight, insurance, protest fees, $15.77; Back 
charges (guess what that means, we can’t), $18.63; 
Freight to New York, $5.21; Customs entry, New York, 
$2.50; Insurance on return of goods, $2.35; Cartage, $1; 
Landing certificate, $5; Protesting draft, $2.14. Total 
charges, $258.37. 

But having charged us for our own goods, we are now 
made happy by a credit: 

“ Your invoice October 8, $176.68.” 

That invoice was certainly one of the queerest we 
ever made out. It was $181.96 when we wrote it; it was 
$198.72 when we are charged with it, and then it shrinks 
to $176.68 when the time comes to credit us with it. 
It is as elusive as the trick played by the three-card- 
monte men. 

But we are not through with the account yet. Sub- 
tracting the reduced invoice from the expanded bill and 
other items leaves a balance of $81.69. To this is now 
added: “ Interest on $81.69 for 1 year 5 months, at 6 per 
cent., $6.94.” 

That last item was an eye-opener as to export trade. 
Here we were charged for 1 year and 5 months interest 
on the extra amount added to our own bill (without 
our knowledge), and on all the charges which had but 
just been paid in New York. 

What did we do? 

Why, we protested loud and savagely. 

In reply we were told: “The different items of ex- 
pense, with a few exceptions, are copied from vouchers 
by the bankers negotiating the draft,” and we were told 
further that we were charged exchange on a draft which 
was never paid—twice for protest fees; but in the mat- 
ter of interest the house would throw off $2.94. 

If a bill had been made out to us including the 
charges, pure and simple, the amount would have been 
$59.65. But by charging us with the expanded invoice 
for our own goods, and then crediting us with a reduced 
invoice for the same goods, and adding interest, the 
amount was swelled to $88.63. 

But the exporters had the whip-hand over us, for they 
were holding our goods all this time; they did not propose 
to take any chances. 
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We fancied that perhaps the friend in New York, who 
had recommended this concern to us in the first place, 
might help us secure some reduction from what we 
could not help but think was an unrighteous charge. 
He wrote us: 

“You seem to have had rather an unfortunate ex- 
perience, and on the face of it, it looks as if you had 
certainly been overcharged. We know - 
personally, and the writer will take an early opportunity 
of calling at their office and going into the matter for 
you.” 

He reported the result of his interview; no reduction 
allowed. We sent our check for $88.63, as, somehow in 
the shuffle, that $2.94 they were going to throw off had 
disappeared. In due time we received our four cases of 
hardware. 

We did not invite in any friends to welcome the prodi- 
gals. We took the boxes in the back way very unostenta- 
tiously, and they were opened with no sentiments of 
tenderness. 

And here another experience met us. Notwithstanding 
the care we used in packing, the goods, as a result of their 
two long voyages, were rusty and unsalable. And, as I 
said before, they were not very fast selling goods, either. 

I don’t care to enlarge on this feature. Every reader 
of The Iron Age knows the pleasure of trying to get rid 
of rusty goods. We are still working at them in odd 
moments, and looking for a job-lot man to come around 
and clean them out at his own price. 

We have taken down the word “ Exporters” from over 
the doors. We know when we have had enough. Ho- 


kitika settled it for us for all time. 


THE SALESMAN AND WESTERN TRADE. 


BY FRED. B. ELLSWORTH. 


UESTIONS that impress me forcbily and are often 

asked me by business men are: Does it pay to send 

a salesman to the Pacific Coast? What cities should he 
visit? What does such a trip cost? 


Will the Business Pay ? 

The first question is significant, and depends wholly 
upon how one interprets it. A salesman may make the 
trip and do a profitable business, but there are two sides 
to the question. Many business men figure that if a 
salesman makes a trip of this kind and fails to make his 
expenses that this trip has been a failure. I think this 
is an erroneous idea from a strictly business standpoint, 
for if a salesman goes over the territory to work up a 
trade and eventually succeeds in profitably establishing 
it, the first trip was not a failure. 


Traveling Expenses. 

The cost of a trip is very difficult to answer intelli- 
gently. It depends wholly upon the nature of the busi- 
ness, the number of people to be called upon and the 
time required. 

A Provisional Itinerary, Chicago to Chicago. 

With Chicago as a starting point, and bearing in mind 
that the months of June, July and August are undesir- 
able months to travel in, the following route is sug- 
gested: 

Via Chicago & Northwestern Railway: St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis. 

Northern Pacific Railway: Fargo, Helena (side trip, 
Butte, $5), Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 

Southern Pacific Railway: San Francisco, Los An- 
geles to San Francisco or Sacramento, Ogden. 

Via Denver & Rio Grande Railway: Salt Lake City 
(Pueblo), (Colorado Springs), Denver. 

Via Union Pacific Railway: Omaha. e 

Via Burlington: St. Joseph, Kansas City, St. Louis. 

Via Illinois Central Railroad: Chicago. 

Tickets. 

For this trip a ticket good for nine months can be 

had for $136.50. It is good going for 60 days to the 











return starting point—namely, Los Angeles. A trip of, 
say, 35 days, can be made comfortably for $350, includ- 
ing the cost of ticket, which does not include Pullman 
sleepers or meals. Bear in mind, also, that it is a trip 
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made where a man has no sample trunks to harass his 
progress, and but few people to call on in each city. It 
is a very fast trip and made under the most favorable 
circumstances. Other conditions might require several 
months. 

Another Route, 

Another route for which a ticket can be had for $110 
is as follows: 

Via Chicago & Northwestern Railway: Omaha. 

Union Pacific Railway Company: Denver. 

Denver & Rio Grande Railway: Salt Lake City 
(Ogden). 

Southern Pacific Railway Company: Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles (Maricopa—side trip— to Phoenix 
and return to Maricopa, $4.20), El Paso, San Antonio, 
Houston (side trip to Galveston, return to Houston, $2), 
(side trip Houston to Fort Worth and Dallas, return 
to Houston), New Orleans. 

Illinois Central Railway: Memphis, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago. 

A [lecca on the Coast. 

San Francisco is the objective point of the Pacific 
Coast, and the principal trade is centered there; but it 
must be borne in mind that there is little manufacturing 
being done in the Far West, though it is increasing rap- 
idly. San Francisco has a population of about 350,000, 
and almost every conceivable kind of business is repre- 
sented by manufacturers’ agents. 

One Trip Not a Fair Test. 

Many salesmen have made these trips without accom- 
plishing much, and because they have been unsuccessful 
formed false impressions of the trade, people and coun- 
try. It is not to be supposed that a salesman going over 
new territory for the first time can accomplish wonders. 
About the best he can do is to get acquainted with the. 
trade. Then if he has a good line, calls on the trade in 
a systematic manner, perseveres and sticks to it, his 
efforts will eventually be rewarded. There is this to the 
credit of Western business men. They are good pay, 
and once you get to doing business with them, furnish 
good goods and do business on correct principles, you 
will, all things considered, be able to retain a satisfac- 
tory portion of their trade. 


——6§8€T7_--—_- 


FINE CUTLERY SETS LEA\HER CASED. 


ERMANN BOKER & CO., 101-103 Duane street, New 
H York, have imported a very complete and compre- 
hensive line of Scissors in cases, Manicure Sets for 
ladies and gentlemen, ladies’ Sewing Sets, Shaving Out- 
fits, together with gentlemen’s Traveling and Manicure 
Sets, having their well-known Tree brand, which is 
symbolical of their best quality. These various classes 
of goods are put up in fine leather cases, including mo- 
rocco, Russia, lizard, embossed calf or Art Nouveau, 
genuine seal, alligator and pigskins. The Razors are 
in pairs, three and four pieces and seven-day sets. The 
Manicure and ladies’ Sewing Sets have ivory, pearl and 
ebony handles. This line is now in stock for the fall 
and holiday trade, and an interesting feature is that 
while of excellent quality, they are reasonably priced. 


THE OLIVER NEWS. 


HE July issue of the F. W. Oliver Company’s quar- 
T terly paper is particularly interesting for two rea- 
sons. The first is the announcement of a new feature, 
that of giving a trading stamp with each dime’s worth 
ot goods bought at the company’s store at regular prices. 
The second reason is the number of new and seasonable 
goods illustrated. The eompany are located at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and issue the News in April, July, Septem- 
ber and November, which they have done for five years. 





eee 
ALLITH Mre Company, Chicago, Ill, have decided to 
establish a branch factory at Hamilton, Can. The plant 
will be located temporarily in the Leitch & Turnbull 
Elevator Works. The company desired to make an early 
start, and this was the only available building. The 
necessary machinery is now being installed, and opera- 
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tions will be begun in a short time. The Canadian plant 
will be of the same capacity as the Chicago factory— 
namely, 40 dozen pairs of Hangers per day. 





REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE. 


HE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Ilion, N. Y., 
and 313-317 Broadway, New York, have just issued 
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four blades. It will be seen there are two blades on each 
side; a long thin and short pen blade on one side and a 
short pen and a file blade on the other. In this example 
an American flag is shown, the American eagle being 
on the reverse; another has an American shield, &e., all 
in fac-simile colors. The knives vary in length, closed, 
from a ladies’ knife, 2 inches long, to champagne knives, 
about 3% inches long, closed. The pen knives have va- 
riously two. three ‘and four blades, according to cost. 





Thin Pen Knife, Etched in Fac-Simile 


a fine catalogue of their product. It is handsomely 
printed and illustrated, the various Double and Single 
Barrel Shot Guns, Military, Target and Sporting Rifles, 
Magazine Guns and Carbines, Target Pistols, Double 
Derringers, &c., being exhaustively shown. A third of 
the book of 64 pages is assigned to copious illustrations 
of the various Firearms shown in the front of the book, 
together with Auxiliary and Reloading Tools, fac-simile 
illustrations of the numerous Cartridges used with the 


Colors, Actual Size. 


The champagne knife has a large and small blade, cork 
screw and wire cutter. 
a 


Little Giant Stock and Screw Plates. 


Wells Brothers Company, Greenfield, Mass., New 
York office at 56 Reade street, with A. Z. Boyd, have re 
cently put on the market a screw plate stock having some 


elements of novelty, as here shown. The handles are 





Little 


different arms, and a table showing 40, 60, 75 and 100 


per cent. number of pellets in loads cf shot from % to 
1% ounces. 
ee 
Thin Decorated Pen Knives. 
Graef & Schmidt, 107 Chambers street, New York, 


sole agents in the United States and Canada for J. A. 
Henckels (Solingen, Germany) “ Twins” brand cutlery, 
have brought over a line of new pocket knives having 
some novel features. There are about ten and 
styles in all, one of which, here illustrated, is typical 
with modifications as to size, number and kind of blades 
and decoration of the general scheme of the group. All 
are extremely thin, only about % inch thick, have Ger- 
man silver sides, artistically etched in rich colors against 


sizes 





a background of gold, the process of which is such that 
the colors are guaranteed by the house to hold true, and 
that the sides will not rust or discolor. The knives vary 
somewhat in length and the number and character of the 
blades, the one here shown being 334 inches long with 


Giant Case Hardened Screw Plate Stock. 


knurled to®prevent slipping, and the plate holder is 
handsomely case hardened, which adds much to its at- 
tractivness and salability. The No. 50 screw plate set 
in a box contains two stocks, one 26 inches long far the 
first nine sizes, 14 to 1 inch, inclusive, and the other 52 
inches long, for the 114,114, 1%and 114 inches sizes. There 
are also two adjustable tap wrenches and collets 2% and 
414 inches in diameter. There are other assortments, 20 
in all, in various combinations from % to 4 inch by 
thirty-seconds up to the No. 50 here described, which is 
the most comprehensive in range of all. 
stints 


Twelve-Tine Safe Edge Fork. 


The Cleveland Lock Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
offering the safe edge fork shown herewith. It is made 
of the best stock, is strong, and each tooth has the com- 


Twelve-Tine Safe Edge Fork 


bined strength of two teeth. It is designed for use with 
vegetables, beets, fruit and as a general utility fork. The 
forks have a blue finish from the socket half way down, 
the balance being a heavy transparent lacquer to pre- 
vent rust. ‘The goods are neatly labeled and packed. 
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Combination Clamp and Bench Vise. 


The combination clamp and bench vise shown in the 
accompanying cuts is put on the market by R. H. & J. G. 
Makowsky, New Haven, Conn., with Brooklyn office at 
Morgan avenue and Mesorole street. The adjustable jaws 
of the device, as illustrated in Fig. 1 are malleable 





Fig. 1.—Combination Clamp and Rench Vise. 


iron faced, connected with a bar of maple 1% x 24 
inches in size. In use, the jaw at the left is moved up to 
the work, and is held in place by a small lever. The 
screw is then tightened as desired. The clamp is fur- 


ee 
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delible mark, and can be used for legally signing checks 
acceptable to banks, prescriptions, salesmen’s orders, 
buyers’ receipts, bills of lading, invoices, and any writ- 
ing the record of which necessitates permanency. In 
other words, it gives the convenience of the pencil and 
the lasting quality of ink work. Moreover, letters or 
documents so written can be easily and legibly copied, 
the characters then becoming purple and sharp in out- 
line. This obviates the necessity of special copying ink 
on desks, and is always available indoors or out of doors. 
Its principal component parts are straight grained Flor- 
ida cedar and pure Ticonderoga graphite, combined with 
the best colors so blended by a secret process as to in- 
sure distinct black writing, purple copying and indelibil- 
ity, and at a cost no greater than that of any good 
pencil. 


Heavy Hack Saw Frames. 


The Goodell-Pratt Company, Greenfield, Mass., are 
bringing out the line of heavy hack saw frames shown 


, : 
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Fig. 2.—Combination Clamp Attached to Bench. 


nished with wood or iron screws, as ordered. In Fig. 2 
the clamp is shown attached to a bench for use as a bench 
vise, for which purpose two malleable iron slide ways and 
two clamping bolts with thumb nuts form a set, and are 
known as a bench attachment. The malleable slide ways 
can be secured to the bench and receive the heads of the 
clamping bolts, which pass through the Mar near the 
ends. It is obvious that the clamp may be raised or low- 
ered as the work in hand may require. The point is 
made that when attached to a bench the clamp will en- 
able the operator to turn out as perfect work as with a 
high priced cabinet maker’s vise. The bars are of the 
best maple, shellac finish, with jaws malleable iron 
faced, polished and japanned. The clamps are made in 
four sizes: 3%, 4%, 5% and 6% feet, and are designed 
for use by cabinet, carriage and pattern makers, car- 
penters and other mechanics. The shortest clamp is de- 
signed to retail at $2 each, and the longer ones at a small 
additional price per foot. The bench attachments are de- 
signed to retail at 50 cents per set. 
nniegsbaaialiaaniaemian 


Dixon’s Eterno Pencil. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., 
and 68 Reade street, New York, have just brought out 
Dixon’s Eterno pencil, as here illustrated. Outwardly, it 
is similar in size and appearance to other pencils regu- 
larly made. The novel features of this product relate to 
the various uses to which it can be put. It can be used, 
for instance, for all ordinary purposes, as though it was 
the conventional black pencil. It writes such a dark pur- 
ple as to be practically black. The lead, so called, is of 


in the accompanying cuts. The No. 14 is 5% inches 
deep, and the No. 15, 104% inches deep. Both are de- 
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Fig. 1.—Heavy Hack Saw Frame No. 14. 
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Fig. 2.—Heavry Hack Saw Frame No. 15. 


signed for heavy work, and are furnished with one 12- 
inch blade. The frames are made entirely of steel, ex- 
cept the handles, and are full polished and nickel plated. 


ore —- 
FRED. BuCK, vice-president and manager of the Lufkin 
Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., sailed for Europe July 
23 on the “ Celtic,” accompanied by his wife and daugh- 





Dizron’s Eterno Pencil. 


peculiar smoothness and toughness, writing freely and 
smoothly, at the same time carrying and holding a good, 
sharp point. Another peculiarity is that it leaves an in- 


ter. Mr. Buck expects to be on the other side several 
months, and will divide his time between business and 
pleasure. 
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of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the | 
A Axles— Tron or Steel 
brasives— Concord, Loose Collar....44@65c) 4 
contin in Carloads: ® ton 9909100 Concord, Solid Collar... ..4°4@6e 1 > 
Gees cis shake anibcons on No.1 Common. 34@ '. c, 3] 
Gratin i ‘it eccescce . ton $10@is No.1 « Com. New Style. 3 ya el 3 } 
See also Hmery. No. 2. ‘Solid COR. oscce @h%e | 2 
Adjusters, Blind— Nos. 11 to th bebe 0w? 741% 
Domestic, ® doz. $3.00..............33 Nos. 15 to 18 pence csee. 0608 “| so 
WOR So's Kcin'v na deus cas eanaeeeadavesn 104 | Nos. 19 to 22. ......0... TORE 5S | 


Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window pe 
Ives’ Patent. 
Tapliu’s Perfection. . 
Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &e. 


Anvils—American— 
Armand Hammer,Wrought #D8}4@8%¢ 
Buel Paceat Trenton,....:..% B Viqmrye 
Eagle Anvils.......cs0.ss005 RD T4@TME 
Hay-Budden, W rought. eecee e DOOM 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. «++. O@O'4¢ 
Imported— 
Peter Wright & Sons. ..8 B 104¢¢ 
Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15&10% 


Apple Parers—See paren 
Appie, &. 


Aprons, Blacksmiths’— 


Hull Bros, C0.: 
Lots Of 1 CUZ. ..cccccceccccccsecsseces 25% 
Smalier LOts......+0- 
Lots Of 3 COZ, .o0..s-seseceecer eee 


Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur........ 70&10@75% 
Borwag Machine Augers. ...66344@?0% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twrst.......60@60ct 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... need 






Ford’s Auger and Car rites: — 40% 
Forstmer Pat. Auger B eecccvevcecce 25% 
c. &. Jennings & Co.: 

No. Lv ext. lip. R. Jennings’ list 25&10¢ 

No. 30. k. Jennings’ List. 4067144 10% 
Russell Jennings’............-25R10&2'0% 
L’Hommedieu Bite -. 2300... 15&10e 
Mayhew’ 8 Countersink Bit RB. cess erecta 45% 
Millers’ Falls .......e0.se0 ° ae 
Puga’s Black............. eeecessseseces 20% 
Pugh’s yennings’ Pattern.......... +o 30% 
Snell’s Auger Bite. .......cceeceeseeeese *"60% 
Snetl’s Bell Hangers’ Bits... .. 50& 10% 





Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist. % 
ba or s Jennings Bits (K. sesnings 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, 15; large, $26 .....50&10« 


Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # 
doz., 26; No. 2, $18... .50&10% 
C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. 25&10% 


OWUID. cccvsdesccesccoccccese eeereeee 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro, $2.75 °@8.00 
German £\ttern..., «970. $4.00@4.25 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pattern, per dos. $11. 00@ 11. 2 
NOB. .cescccsces . 
New Patent.. 
U nivenea 


e+ ++ 60% 





cece. -O8 


se » 
as ees eee Opereceseecosceees 


UE. Jennings & Co: 
*"Hommeaieu’s ooo LS H1LIG 
VOR <cicecvcce . 83140 10 


Awl Hafts, See ‘Hafts. Aul. 
Awis— ? 
jrad Aviles: 
landled, ...........970. $2.75@3.00 
nhandled, Shoutdered. gro, (3@6 66c 
nhandled, Pateni.....gro. 66@70e 
) Awls: 
‘handled, Patent....gro. $1@34 
ea Shouldered.gro.o24 a 70 
ateh A? sls: ’ 
landled, Common..gro. $3.50@',.00 
x lendie d, Socket..gro, $11.00@ 18.00 
IN PWOOG, .. ec ecece secersccccecsssccccces 


iwl and | 
Sets, Awl and Feo} Sets—sec 


\xes—- 


I = t Quality, factory brands. .. $5.50 
/. st Quality. jobbers’ brands ; 

; $5.1 0 5 
Se-ond Quality. ....0..0...$45 bu ao 5 


‘ xleGrease—see Grease, Arie 





he 









Common and Concord, 


Common and Concord, turned..... 


Caldwell new list. 
POOR. cccnecaces 


Spring Balances........... CO@60&5% 


Chatillon’s: 
Light Spe. Balances. ...... -++- 408104 
StraightBalances, ...........-.+. 40% 
Circular Balances ...... .... ......+++ 50% 
res tetee severe acvevessseeue 

Pelouze.. 50 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. | 
Bars— Crow— 


- | Steel Allo 


accent Axle— 
not turned... 
Bb. 4 42h | 


lb. MDE 
Half Patent.........00....lb. I@9Ie 


Baiances— Sash— 


00002508 | 
60% 





7708 eee 





Spring— 





10 to40lb., per Ib.. 
8@34e 


Steel Crowbars, 


_Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nicket Plate..... 
No. 20 ideal, Brass Finish.... 


Baskets— 
Hoffman's Brick Baskets. ......each $3.25 


Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, ™. LOB 10% 


® gro, $8.50 
-# gro. $8.50 


ORR aa 30% 
Ge ITIEE Den ccacnesesciadecctices 40% 
Beaters— Ege— 
Lightning Chain, ® doz , $1.15; # re 
= 
National Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No.1 Dover, Family size ..........87.00 
No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,........14.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 


No. 60 Improved Dover...... 
No. 75 Improv ed Dover... 
No. 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’ ‘d.. 
No. 100 improved D :ver.......... $8.00 
No. 102 Improve Dover, Tin’d... 50 
No, 150 Improve Dover, Hotel. $15 
No. 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T’'d.317.00 
No 20 Imp‘d Dover Tumbier...... *9.00 
No.202,[mp'd Dover [umpbler,Tin’d$10.00 
io imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 

$27.00 
Wonder (SS. & Co)... 8. .+e @ Gro. $6.00 


Bellows— 
Blacksmith,Standard List. . 
Blacksmiths’— 


Inch... 3) 32 & 36 38 | 
Eac '.$3.50 3.75 4 25 4.80 5.35 6.15 


Extra Length: 


- -B6.50 
$7.50 







75@75h5% 


i 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50\ % 
Molders— iz 
Inch....++ 10 6% 6% FR, | 
i $8.50 10.00 13.90 > 
Hana . a 
Tnehec. 00. c 7. 8 2..meor 
DOZ.cce- . - -Gh25 be5O 5.0) 6.55 7.75 | 
Belis- Cow— 


Ordinary GOOU8.+ 24.4.4 .75 CI@75L10% 
High grade, .. ++... 7IK81I@ Wc ods 
SOTSOY .cccce io de 
I Adnan edhaakcauensenwadnecdl 50% 


© 
- 
© 





Abbe’s Gong...... hese vena beuneuadean na 45% 
RO ae 
nome, R. &.E. g. Co.'s ae 
Lever and Puil, Sargent s .. 
Yankee Gong 








COCO ee eeereeeesrsseesesse Me 
Hand- } 

Hand Bells. pone 5608 10% 
Se I oo a'e cence 55@55k10% 
Nickel Plated......... co ce MM cess 
ME on cect chbbskn - Shvee GU 608 

( ‘one’s Glupe Hand Beils + Rla@sils ‘bien 
Stiver Chime........ .... . B8VG@ 3S} ge LUE 

Miscellaneous— 
Ferm Bells............. ib. 2@24e 


( Tur chand Schuol..... 604 
AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co. ace. 70¢ 
Trip Gong Bells...,..... erees eee DOUGH 


ware Merchants. 


Beiting— Rubber— 


Agricultural (Low Grade). .75Q75@5% 


Common Standard........ 70@ T&108 
SUGNEOPS . occcccccocss cccscces CO@I05 
WN Ascend cack dane cé: Ob5@ Cod 1 ¢ 
| High Grade. .... : 5A 550k 10 


3oston Belting C }. 


Seamless Stite hed pukatpanen . BRIT 
PNUENS sadiveicnnscua case acuis SORT 
WONG, 65 eek bid Nheneadcecsehede .  60R5 


Leather— 


Extra Heavy, Short Lap....60Q6085% 
Regular Short Lap 60@10@60 luc 10% 
DOE Css bese cbensed «- T0@70R4% 
dacccecouageses 0070 F108 


Cut Leather Lacing 608 10% 


Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft..18¢ 


Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 40% 
oreen River Tire Benders and Upset- 
.. 20% 
Det vali ‘Stoddard’s Lightning Tire 0 p- 
Setters, No. 1, $4. 5 ; No. 2, $7.25: No. 
3, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list : 





Chain..... Ceccesee eeeveusecaccocecesoss 50% 
POPC. ccs. ; 50% 
Spokes... 50% 
Tubes.... +22.60% 
Bits— 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden......70@10@75 5% 


Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 
ent Sheaves .50& 10% 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock ana 
Junior 30% 

Stowell’s Nov elty, Mal. Iron...... 50&10% 
See also Maciines, Hoisting. 


Beards Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, @c....+.é 308 10Q@108- 10% 
Boits— 


Carriage, 
Common, list Feb. 


Machine, &c.— 


1, °02. 6O&10@65 45% 
Phila. Lagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... 
SOMSOR54 
Bolt Ends.list Feb. 14,°95.65@5@Q@65 & 104 
Machine, list Oct,1,°99..... .65@c5a52 
Machine with C & T. Nuts 


CO 14@, ‘4 
Door and Shutter— 


Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 


Knob: 
Paes cece 3 4 5 6 8 
Per doz...$0.26 .30 9 wb? 66 
Cast lron Spr ing Foot : 
Tnch....cses tocce 6 3 Jo 


Per doz.... - $1.00 1.25 
Cast Iron C thain, Flat, Japanned: 


Tneh.....¢¢ Chena 6 8 10 

Pe ES canes $0.75 1.05 1,30 
| Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobs: 

aca. crak 6 5 10 


Per doz......+.. $0.57 80 1.00 
Wrt Barrel, Jap’d.75@10@.75& 108 104 
Wrought “ Bronzed..0@5@50d: 10% 
Wrought Flush. B. K..5udlo@tod 10% 
Wrought Shutter... 40@10& 10@60e5% 
Wrouakt Square Neck......50@50&10% 
Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50 D508 10% 
Ives’ Patent Door............. 


Stove and Plow— 


PU: > déacaekdenncureten 60@6085% 

BOOB ic cchs bce ceecded cease SOMS80& 10S 
Tire— 

COMMON. ......4+ eodevse TOG D7244¢10 


Norway Tron. .30@ JOk5 


| Americar Se rew ‘Comp. 


ny" 
Norway Phila.. list Oct. 16, °34..... .80% 
Eagle Phila., ist Oet. 16. "BAccee 8216s 
Bay State, lic. eC. 28, 99. .eeeress 7246% 





Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila, list Oct. 16, "S4.. 
Eagle Phiia., list Oct. 16, ’S4.. 


Eelipse, list Dee. 28, *-9........ Zhe 

Russell, Burdsall & Ww ard Bolt & Nat Co, 
Empire, list Dee. "YO... .ccce «et OHS 
Norway Phila., ‘ie Oct. '84........ 808 

Upson Nut Co,: 

Pive BOR. ccc cccccccccccccccesccces 724s 
Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
annke 2 1 2 
Per doz... $4.30 5.00 5.75 795 
Inch sete toned Se 2% 
POR BING. ccs icgue+es SS 65 11.50 

Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, 31.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 eac Mecae<s .. 254% 


Boxes, Mitre— 


C. E. Jennings & Co. ..25&10% 
Langdon a -15&108 
Schatz woae . 40% 
Braces— 
Note.— Most Braces are sold at net 
prices, 


Common Ball, 
Bs arber’ 8 


American..$1.15@1.25 
50K 1 0& 1L0@GV0K 109 


Fray’s Genuine Spofforis..... -- ea OE 
Fray’s Nc. 70 to 120,81 to 123, 207 to 
44 dnamncukex aes HOS 
C. £. Jennings & Co..............4 ROK Da OG 
Mayhew" IN ds cinta 26a cama ales 60% 


Mavhew's Quick aeiiads Hay Patent. .50¢ 


Mfliers Falls Drill Brares........... 25.&108 
P.,S.& W.Co. Peck’s Patent60& 10@65% 
Brackets— 
Wrowoht Steel........ oe ++ SOG SOR5E 
Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
iy CO a . S0OX10&10% 
Broken Cases. .......ccccccce-sees 8U&105 
Griffin’s Pressed Steel.......... .. BOF 
Griffin's Folding Brackets.......... Tk 10% 


Bright Wire Coods—sce 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 

Wire Goods Co. ........s00....75@7T5K 10% 
Buckets, Well and Fire— 
See Pails 
Bucks Saw— 

Hooster..... padiemiadeneded # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bult. 
Butts— Brass— 


Wrought list Sept., °96....30@30d:10% 


Cast Brass, Tiebout’s...... * wagemindcal SUS 
Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad......... LOQ508 10% 
Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....40@50d10% 
Loose Joint......... ... OB5@ 704104 
Loose Pin..... ers ceccees ESE 700108 
Mayer's Hinges.........3 ORIG 708108 
Parliament Butts.......2 005 a70d10€ 
Weeughe. ‘@neeen 
Table and Back Flaps....... 0.19%) & 
Narrow and Broad...... 7 = 
Inside Blind...... dis Weta ad 510% | = 
I PD i ee 5 8 7510% 1 S 


Loose Pin, ‘Bat ‘and Steeple | to 
Japanned, Ball Tip Rutts.7 1 4 


Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside 
Blind Butts..... wes que os ee 


Caces, Bird— 


Hendryx, Brass: 


Extra 10@ 





BULU, 5UUU, 1100 series... ..... ; 5% 
1200 series.......... adage 
200, 300, 600 and 900 series p-... 408108 

Hendryx Bronze: 

700, 800 series. --- 40210 

Hendryx! snameled. ae 108100 





Caiipers—See Compasses, 
Calks, Toe and Hesi— 


Blunt, 1 prong,........per lb.4@ 4ige 
Sharp, 1 prong....... ver lb. 4 4Q@ Mec 





Perkins’ Blunt Toe.. , BD sige 

Perkins’ Sharp Toe.............. Ynag 
Cannons— 

Breech Loading, 32 cal. Cartridve, Toy 
COMMOMS. .cc.ccs er lov 2.00 
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Can Openers—see Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 


5 
Illinois Pattern. $1 50 
lowa Pattern... 


8 10gal. 
2.00 2.25 each, 
- 2.35 2.50 each, 
20 30 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’rn .... 1.50 2:00 each. 


Cans, Oll-— 


Buffalo Family Oil Cans: 
3 10 gal. 
$48.00 60. ,00 120.00 gro 
Caps—Percussion- 


Eley’s E. B. 
G. D..00 . 


coeceee enseonecsGee 
al per M 34@35e¢ 
Be Biivet sckewn (cebnthes ..per M 4L0@145c 
1B. Bissataso0vccnens -+ OT a aeeew 
Mutsket....ccrcccccese+ss DOr M 62@682 


Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 

B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
eee svecccccendh 

All other primers per M. $1. 2231. 27 


Cartridges- 
Blank ( aa 
$2C. F _> fae eis janewion 
38 C. F.. 
22 cal. Rim. ee ere - LW5% 
i eee 
B. B. Caps, Con., Ball Swod.. iewceil $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball.. 
Contral BUve ...cccccoces hie 
Target and Sporting Rifle. eve ed 
Pvimed Shells and Bullets. . 
Rim Fire eg rn ee 
Rim Fire, Military 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


poasters— 

Sccsean ore. 
SR £6Se eabkerend 6O0@b60&5% 
MD .«. secsesteeeet 75@ 75h 10% 
ees Sa 7O&10% 
Boss ee, ee TU& 10% 
Martin’s Pateut (Phoenix). ......- +... 45% 
Standara Ball Bearing. ..............++ 454 


Tucker’s Patent low list.............. 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 


3-16 4 — 84 7-16 Ww 9-16 
8.50 5.50 4.40 4.00 3.80 3.70 3.65 
a& 4% %& 1 to 144 inch. 
3.60 $3.55 3.50 3.40 per 100 1b. 
German Coil. ...00.00000.0. 6OL10E10% 


Halters and Ties— 


Halter Chains..... 608 10@.608 108 10% 

German Halter Chains, list July 24, 
i xateile senpnctn’ - 60&10L10@ 70k 10% 

Cow Ties. oe 60@ 608 10% 


Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, VV estern Standard: 100 pair 
6%—6-! 3, Straight, with ring. ened 
644—6-2, Straight, with ring... $26.50 
644—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $30.00 
6%— 10-2, Straight, with ring ..%35.00 
Add 2¢ per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢ per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 


60@60e- 10% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10,°93: 
ee 60k 10@ 608104 10% 
BVEBI,«.» 0000000008 608 10@604 10k 10% 

Safety Chain... 2.0.44. TOKkI0@75R5% 

Gal. Pump Chain, ......++.1b.42@h34c 

Covert Mfg. Co. 

Breast .. 40&26 
Halter...... . 40824 
Pads sineews 
Rein 
eres 

Covert Sada. Works: 
Breast. 
Halter... sale bon 
Hold Back. ee 
TD. 20. s,annench seebédee seocuste 

Oneida C »mm: inity : 

Am. C oil and Halters.........40@45&5% 

Am. Cow TieS. ........+.+0. oeeee - 40@50% 

Eureka Coil and Halter... ....45@50&5% 

Niagara Colland Halters ....45@50&5¢ 

Niagara Cow Ties...... 4585G 508 1085" 

Wire Dog Chains... oo cee A @50K5% 
Wire Goods Go.: 










eeeeeereree 


Dog Chain. ........--+sesseeesees -70&10% 

Universal Dbl-Jointed Chain....... -50% 

Chalk—(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue........ o+--9T0. 40c 
Carpenters’, Red .......-. gro. 35° 
Carpenters’, While. ...0000..9T0. We 


See also Crayons, 
Checks, Door— 






DET Tb 00.0060 ntecnbessontecncecell 40&10% 
Columbia........ - 50X16 
I CGE ca cae .. 60% 
Chests, Tool— 
American Too) Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools. peovesonance dil 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools..... ed 
gontomear Chests, with Toois.. % 





Chests, 


Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., 
with Tools....... dor 
Machinists’ and vs Fitters’ Chests, 
BEEBET . 0.0. copocpomsenzmecegercess gabe 50K 
C.E. Jennings & Co.'s . Machinists’ Tool 
Ch:-sts....... eaeenne cvcccoccscces SOIGRION 
Chisels— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard HABE -00+-+00 ee wow 108 
Buck Bros.... aoe s peed . 306 
Pare 30s 
c. E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
BR: Tn nenkctudbain ter etascanamennl 60k 105 
C. . Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
i cdac cwacconeveuensrencens e+ +e ORION 
ae eesecnessocscecscenscs TOD 
L&L J. White. neocesene eencce ce -30@30&54 
Tanged— 
Tanaed Firmers........40@5@4L0&10% 
Back Bros... sobteteoccuneneeee oe 
RR 30¢ 


THE 












C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181..... Anniston Cordage Co.: 
16%k19% Old Glory, Nos. 7 to 12......... m2 ¢ 
L. & I. J. White, Tanged............ 25.25% Anniston, Nos.7to12_.. #19 ¢ 
Cold— | Old Colouy, Nos. 7 to 12.. TD I8l6¢ 
co Anniston Drab, Nos. to 1: ¥ h 2 ¢| 
Cold Chisels, good qualtiy.ib, 13@15c Pearl Braided, cotton, No. 6% tb, 20¢; 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12¢ Nos. 7 to 12, 194. 
Cold Chisels, ordinarr..... lb. 9 @ive Massachusetts, White.......... # D 22¢ 
Massachusetts, Drab..... ..... # D 26'0¢ 
Chucks— Eddystone Braided Cotton. __._.. #19 
Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ...........38@5¢ Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....% b 18¢ 
Pratt’s Positive Drive om Ossawan Mills : 
ND 6 nc 56k bane sun dpnnte "Ba | Crown, Solid Braided White. ..#% m 22 
ES OES ; rm 1 » Giant, DK 6c cvnsces # DB 20¢ 
Skinner Patent Chucks : | Peerless 
Combination Lathe Chucks........- + | Cable Laid Italian ee cceececes Go cterses 16¢ 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard | Cable Laid Russian............ naanete 14¢ 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. we ae | Cable Laid India...................006 12¢ 
Independent Lathe C aucks. Lal 40% | Braided India.......... Ccccvcerccccece 18¢ 
Iunproved Planer Cheeks... cccncsscMh | EMCDMIX, WIE, 0.00000. 06. scescevece 19¢ 
Universal Lathe Chucks.............40% | Samson, Nos. 7 10 12: 
Face Plate Jaws aa 40% , Braided, Drab Cotton ....... ¥ D 326¢ 
Standard Tool Co." sre" | Braided, Italian Hemp... ...# B Bese 
Improved Drill Chuck.......... vecee458| Braided, Linen ........0.0.00.., D4 
Union Mfg. Co.: | Braided, White Cotton, Spot.# ® 2888 
Combination. .......scees sesecesse+e040% | NO. 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 
Caar Drill ..... canese vce — Lake : 
Geared Scroll, . opycqngnsssotsaene. | quality, Drap, 40¢........... evo vee 108 
Independent. coserasocepepemescesseNen | A quality, White, 35¢. 15% 
Union Drill. . See 308 | Bquality, Drab, 35¢. 154 
Tiniversal... eoce-seseceee, 40%) Bauality, W hite, 30¢ 15% 
EGE UIE AIEG bunt vensstcs+s<e0cees 35% " tan Hemp, OD \acchicdconeniccc cau 
Wescott Patent Chucks : OM, BFIGE. <ccccccscceccesces ass «6ce kee 
Lathe ChuckS........---e.sseeeeeeeeet 50% Wire, Picture— 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ...... 40% | List Oct..’00 35h 10@ 85 108-54 
Little Giant !ouble Grip Drill...... an , » jeaeig tacts: 
Little Gi ant Deill, Improved........ os Crackers, Nut— 
Onelda Drill........-.cccrccervcvcsecee ° Little Giant... issues $24.00 
Scroll Combination Lathe..........- 40% 
Cradies— 
Ciamps— Cee 
ustable, Hammers’..... . +. 20@2QW&5E | 
Cabinet, Sargent’s........--.+...+. 50&10% Cray ons— 
Carriage Makers’, P., 8. & W.Co......50% | White Soued Crayons, gross.5%@6e 
Makers’ ‘Sargent’s panei e022 8 Cases, 100 gro., $4.00, at factory. 
Besty, Parallel... .....+.-.+-++++ 33) 104 D. M. Stewar« Mfg. Co. 


Linemans. Utica ‘Droo Forge&Tool 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable .........55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.........- 40% 
yo the 


..® dox. $4.05 net 


Socket, All Steel. . 
wed . ® doz. $3.24 net 


Star Shank, All Steel. . 
W. & C. Shank, All steel, 744 in. # doz., 
Wg3.03: 8 in., $3.10; 8l¢ in., $3. 25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 


Foster Bros. . 
New Haven Kdge Tool Co,’ ‘3. 
peyote & R. Plumb... _ 3314@! BB14& 10% 


“45 


Saw Jotabud bevneiee 50@50&5% 
I: ‘el J. a seccesecosessccoccess cee 30% 
cnlipee 
Chicago Flexible Sati Compeny - 
98 Chicago norse. . 88.75 
1902 C hie ago Horse.........-. "g10.75 we 
Lightning Belt....... oeeeeees B15.00 710 
CRICRRD TORRE. ..0.0-.200rccnssocae $20.00 4 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep...... $18.50) 


Clips Axle— 


Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
MU shaxneckacencsn. -..+070810% 


Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch,.70@70d 10% 

Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 

Cocks, Brass-— 


Hardware list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs, . 


65h 107 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, a 4 
CG tetsininnesoves 65R5@ TUBS | 


Coftee Mills—See Mills, Owes | 
Collars Dog— 


Brass, Walter B, Stevens & Son's list.40¢ | 
Emboasse |, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son *s list... 


Combs Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........ -60&108 | 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.... sone 00s 15@? 5BSS 
Bemis & Cail Hdw. & Tool Co.: 


DONRIEG, . Sigah snvi'cses pep ws biawss cede 65% 
Calipers, Call’s Patent Inside........55% 
Calipers, Double...... 65% 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. 65 
Calipers, WEEE; sbavnbs Goxesenousanead 





Compasses. ... 
J. Stevens A. & T. Co 


Compressors Corn Shock— 
J. B, Hughes’ ®@ doz............ .82.50 


Conductor Pipe, Catva.— 
. L. to Dealers: 


Territory. Nested Not nested. 
Eastern.... 7/€124% 70:2 744% 
Central. .... 717 oF 70% 
Southern... 65104 C5 B5SS 
S.Western.. 65&7\4¢ 652\6% 


Terms, 2% for cash. With delivery on 
Jull crates, 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Coolers, Water— 


Gal, each. 2% 3 4 6 8 

sapendee $l. ms $1.50 ,* sO $2.10 2.70 
6 - 

Iceland, ea. $1. 80, $2. 10 o. 40 $3.00 

Gal, 3 6 8 
Galv. Lined Ea, $1 ‘85 $2.00 $2. 25 $2.9) $3.90 
Ga,v. L ined side handles ~s 

Gal. 8 6 3° 
Each. $1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.3) $4.15..25¢ 

Coopers’ Toois— 

See Tools, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab,.......... «lb. 27@88e 
Braided. White, Com...... lb. 19@22ec 
Cable Laid Italian, lb. Isc; B, léc 


Common Rati a. Ae! 10@ 10%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. .- LE@Z0c 


Patent Russia.............lb. ..@13e 
Cable Laid Russia......... Ib, .. @1h 
India Hemp. Braided......4b ..@18e 
India Hemp, ‘es .. lb. 12@13e 
Patent India, Twisted... 1b.12@ 18¢ 


oo. ee OK1L0F | 
Leataer, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40s | Sterling 


_TRON _ 





| 
| 





_AGE. 











Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 8 
& 


Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 23 
OP ORIG 6 oo osessscccccen gr.$1.50 1° 
Rolling Mill Crayons..... gr. . 50 f o 
Railroad Crayons (compe 3 
sition) gr. P32. 00jo 


See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy ........¥8 doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light. .........® doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—sSce Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 

Viotor Garden .........seceereeee sees: 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 

International Silver Company 
No, 12 Medium Knives, 1847. % doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 

NE <s.nencecen niin ata ® doz. $3.00 

« Wm. Rogers & Son...... ...# doz. $250 

Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Company: 
12 dwt. Medium Knives. ....#@d0z. $3.00 
No. 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. $2.59 
Cutters— Glass— 

H. H. Mayhew Co..... seeds open eo 

i PE. sn nccnnctthman case hee oe nen eeee 


Smith & Hemenway GD. ..ccne cece 
Woodward 


Meat and Ford— 





Hale’s.. Nos.. 111 112 113 
Perdoz.. $3.10 9.90 13.50 
American ..... ence sebeeinads a ania -30% 
Ca 1 2 B 5 
Wach..... “a $7 sio $25 $50 “— 

Enterprise......... . -25@25&7 
| — a ee 22 33 
Each....: ar $3 $2.75 $1.50 86 
«| pew ae nave woos cecceyss SOROS 


2 
$14.00 $17.00 — $30.00 
‘ 






dali No. 1, # doz. $22.75...... .50& 10% 
| Little Giant, e Cin «vine , Sise5a 40% 
Nos. 305 310 322 
$35.00 $48.00 sia. 50 73.00 $68. = 


N.E_ Food Choppers, 





No 1 ...$2.0% each No. 


New Triumph No. 605, ® tea. $24. 00. 


SR 0@ 40% 

Woodruff’s, ® doz ...... 80&10@40% 
BN keigets <akdckowcabion “{60 150 

“$15.00 818.00 

Enterprise Beef Shavers. . 25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &€ ................ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7. 26x8, 30x 0. 55% 
Kraut Cutters 36 x 12,40 x 12......40% 


Sterling. 86.00 each. ..........0...00008 "38448 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
ee Peer tre 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. ..818@S20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. # gr... .S22@$36 
Tobacco— 
All Tron, Cheap......doz. $4.2! 5@$'.5 
hr Pree 25@5 0% 
National, ® doz. No. 1,821; No.2,$18..40¢ 
Sargent’s, ® doz..No. 2....cce.0e5 eeee 60% 
Sargent'’sNoO I2and Zl... ..ceeeek a Le 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16900.........50&10% 
Bonney’s. 40% 





iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’ *s lmproved Post Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
Augers, ® doz... $6.75 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole ie ger... 
# doz. $x. 50 

Iwan’s Split Handle Post ~cne Diggers, 


as ntkkic abn sees keel meeneel 87.50 
Kohler’s Universal...... eee "* doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant, --¥ doz. $12.69 
Kohler’s Hercules. ......... ¥ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invineible.........7 doz. $9 #0 
Koh'er’s Rival........... ..+.¥ doz, $8.5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer. -¥ doz. $7.50 


Never-Break Post Hole! Diggers, # doz. 


PRIN cits won be hain cnn Sania ad 60% 
Samson, ® doz. $34.60... ovececoncencestee 
Dividers—See Compusses. 
Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in........ ® doz, $10.50 
Phillips’, style 077, 7% im. ...... ® doz, $8.09 
Phillips’, stvle x-v, %in.... .® one $11.00 


' orter’s Plain, No.6........... # doz, $5 75 
Porter's Ornamental, No. 70.% doz. aS 
Porter's No. 99 
Porter's No, 44 


3 12 
3: 


August 13, 190 


Drawers. Money - 

Sun Money | raw -rs. No.5, ® doz. 89 
No, 6,with Bel, 8 v.00; No. 6,with Go: 
# 0.50. 

Tucker's Pat. alarm Till No.1, ® doz 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; No. 4, 3) 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Dritl..eac/ 

$1.50@ $1 
Breast, Millers Falls......... ..... 15x 
Breast, P..S. & W . 40x 
Goodell Automatic Driiis: 4085: 40K 
space’ s Automatic Drilis Nos, 2 +; 





Reales sede 1B2& 
Sekasian 8 Drill Points.. -16%£5& 
Millers Falls Automatic Driils,. BGS 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis .......... val 
TE chock uid nussesas ces { 
Ratchet, Weston’s.....0..6.00ss0ce.0.553 
Ratchet, ee be P.8. & Wl" 
Whitney’s Hand Dr ill ro, ‘i, $16. 00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00.........: 331 
Twist Drille., 
Do 604 10@, 608 108 | 


Taper and Straight Shank .... 
608 10M 60d: 10d: 


Drivers Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits,.per doz. ..45@) 
een sScrew Holder and Driver, ® doz 

neh, $6; 4-in., $7.50 6-in., $Y. .40 
Buck Bros. cheeks sh. ebCuatuanas 
Champion $600000000 sb 0uUb HUN Bebe Save 50 
i i nen aig slant cy 60 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50 
Gay's Double Action Ratchet. 5 
Goodell 3 Auto50&10&10@50&10&1 0&5 ) 
ch ened cee uis 6g aaaieles $+ 
Mayhew’s Black Handle............... f 
Mayhew’s Monarch............++.. 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21. 





Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41 ,42.. , 
REE iereplame taney 60% 
New England Speciality a ae 50% 
Sargent & Co.’s: 
Nos. 1,50,55 and 60............... o0+60% 
Nos. 20 and 40.........+. eovceeescee FON 
Smith & Hemenway Co ............. GSS 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 
No. => Verne Handles@60& 104 10% 


No. 86..... oc seesetececes -7T0@70& 10&10% 
saan: 

Os inens <ededetuciioenaccesol 50% 

ee 408104 






0 ° 
Nos. 25, 35 and 4 .. 20K10810% 
Eave Trough, Galvanized 


Territory. L. C. L. 
| nn ah, ETTORE Gi aspen 75h 164 
COmtP OE 000. ccccccsccveccs 0 OGU8 
Deen NOSUCKS whedes ce 





a ae 
Ww estern.. cocceecs : 
ae 2% for cash, 


See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and a 


Factory shipments..........+.0000. 60 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8. & Co.). daa 


Emery, Turkis h— 
4toL6 54to150Flow 


ike dsctdccce sth sine Alge 3..¢ 

4g Kega ......... Ib. 5 5me 8 
Ket gs. a a ae a oe 

10-Ib cans.10 in case 6448 te 6e 


10-lb.cans, less than10.10e 10¢ se 
Notr.—ZJn lots1to3 tonsa discount or 
10¢ is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 


Temmerman’s Ov 00 c0c-ccccccce 


. SORLOS 
las secnnicdine cus 0 


Ives 


Faucets— 
COUR EAs onccenes ementi 50@: 50d 1 t 
Metallic Key, Leather Lind70@ 1 70d: 
Red COUAP soso see serenees HOG Lok 


PN Ss 5. iss sac anxwe 7d 106 

B. & L. B. Co.: 
Metal Rey, ..ccccosseese . BOR10 
BORE. onc ccgacesesoces ansannesnicés eos «ot 
WIE DAE nnkeruacss <niabai 50k 1 


John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40* 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key St 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.50 tl 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key 

John Sommer’s Diamond Lock 1 
John Sommer’s I. X, L. Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined 


a 
John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined. 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. 
Joh «So:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar. 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar. “40 
McKenna, Brass: 
Burglar’ Proof, N.P... 








Improved, and 7% inch: 

Self Measuring: 
Enterprise, ® doz. $36.00. 608105 
Lane’s, @ doz. $36.00... 77". 


National Measuring, ® doz. $36. 4081 ‘ 


Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Domestic— 

Files revised Nov. 1, 189, 
Best Brands.........70@5@70d 0d 
Standard Brands "5 P5@ 75h 10d 
Second Quality.....75&10#10@30d 


Imported— 

Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 2! 
OT deb idbrbhOhcnnacacdgeminanesnee 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 

Net Prices; 

Inch.... 15 17 19 21 


Per doz.$2.85 3.00 8.50 4.00 
Pug ME Win MOOK ons idisiin vee veeee30R10@ ' 
Reading Hardware Co.............+: 
Sargent’s..... vate 60k1081 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger.. 

# doz. 36 

Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extr 

PAD, ia ick cs oe cose danaiaee 5ORLOX 


Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures Light 


ma 
Fodder Squeezers— 


see Conpressors, 


A cast 13, 1903 





F seks — 07. 1, 1399, list. 








Y; wer ae «2 060% | 
] ” 3 tine. sa a er 
inh Ne cl os ia CORK 
), Header and Baler 3 tine = 
61 15% | . 
), Header and Baler, 4 tine > 
66% | = 
(Grain or Barley........0« 70% | 
Vanre, 6 CINE 2.00 woes 60420% 
nure, 5 and 6 tine... .60&20% 
IUENGs ov cccccerseecescseelO@ons 







lo Dig-Eay POCAto. «0.00. ccccsoccoess 

\ SF, Mv enke se0ay 

Vic I Shed: ecucevdecea 

\ “| eee 

Chainpion, poy Séceonsdeveds eccsccces 

Cha npion, Manure 

Co mbia, Hay + dane Ssceevesss 

columbia, Manure 

colimbia, Spading ...... 

Hawkeye Wood Barley “d tine "® dos. 
$ 10 6 tine, $6.00. 

W :) Potato Digger..... iv tathn meee il 65% 


ace ‘Rae oer e eres cerecceerses Hoe ORE 9% 
Jone Manure, 4 tine. ° 


\ome Manure, 6 tine 10&2 
Dakota Header........ 15&5% 
Jackson Steel Barley. 65& 15&5% 
RA ii idandccdseredaokdevatad 6H2n% 
W.« C. Favorite Wood Barley 4 “tine, 

; doz. $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 

Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey....# — soa Resespas OS 


Frames— 
White, Straight sion ene . er 
Re i, Straight POPS asecen’ oy OOa$1 
Red, Double Brace 40@1.50 
Freezers. Ice Cream— 


Qts.e0 2 8 10 


Rest.. $1. 45 aes ae 0 3.20 4,00 
Good $124 1.40 1.60 Soe 2.70 3.60 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.39 29% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 
Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
Hemp Wan senseesecesensseeey 
Cotton PUse...cccccvccserecete 
Single Taped Fuse........3. 6 $ 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse.,........5.00} ™ 


Gates, Molassesand Oll= 
Stebbins’ Pattern,. « 80@S0k 10% 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, @c....... 0.2000 
50k 10@ 504 10 iog 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, etc.50&10@50&10& 104 
Scholl's Patent. wen 08 1U@5U& 108105 










Door Hangers..... HL@W& 105 
Fulton's Butt Gauge... go0ueres teen 
stanley RK. & L. Co.’s t & Babbet 
Gauge... oe eos OB0G20R108108 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe’ Diccccccccesecs 225% 
Wire, Morse’s... eepeues: obe .25% 
Wire P., Sew: SS cc chcet «. .. BOK 10% 
Cimlets— Single Cut— 


Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. 31.40@1.50 
Spike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2.80@3.50 
Nail, Wood Handled, — orted, 
$1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled. ‘Auoreed 
aro. $3.25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers’ List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
Single and Double: 
From store, First Three Brackets. . 
9085% 


From store, all sizes above... .90@15% 


sses, Le ve} = 
Chapin- “Stephens Co AK@60 & 10& 10 10% 


Glue—Liquid, Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush.. ..25@50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 


las ais have kk ea ai 25@/8% 
International Glue Co. “(Martin’ 8) 


4). 10.50% 
Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade,..... «970. $4.°0@5.50 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...10-® pails, ea. 55¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 
$1.20; 2m $2.00 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
PUGS Bes Gs vtoncesce -. .3334@33'14&10% 


Crindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder..............8 $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each .. . -82.50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co: 

Improved Family Grindstones, 

per inch, per doz. oeccece OO 

Pike Mower Knife and Tool 

Grider, GG6R.. ccccccecns $5.00 
elox Ball Bearing, mounted, A le 

"tan Frames patiled each, 

Guards, Snow— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co, : 
ialv. Steel # ea ee 
opper # 1000.. 


alters a and Ties— 


334% 





Covert 
Cas ik edeeiie On 000088000 c00tscccesees 45&2¢ 
Jute Rope 2 f 
Sisal Rope. . eeercceess eRe 


vert’s Saddiery W orks: 

Web and Leather Halters... 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters.,..... 
~isal Rope Halters... .. Wea 
Jute, Manila and Cotton Rope Ties. Wot 





SORE EE MED ¢ dn acccaascaceteoud 60& 10% 
Hammers-: 

Handled Hammers— 
‘ller’s Machinists’..40@10@40& 10&10< 
sller’s Farriers. .....40&10@40€10&10¢ 


) ee »2, 3, gi -25, $1.50, 
RN i Sota 40@40&10&1 
ck, Stow & Wileex.. wis 
yette R. Plumb : 

Plumb, A. E. Nall. snangientnsay ene: 

Engineers’ - B. Pricanan nd.. 

&7 H@5OR 1 OR’ Wg &5t 

Machinists’ uiseaenteel 5085 “t OR Ticks a 











THE 


Riveting and Tinners’ 
4&2! @40R 10K! 216% 


Sargent’s C. 3. New List............... 40% 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 

8lb. and under... .lb. hoe 

Sto &lb............1b. 86e + 75@5 @W75 
Cee 6 Dia ceiccss lb. 80c \ &10k5% 
Wilkinson's Smitics’......94c@ lve lb. 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handlies— 
Axe, Pick, &c. 


Hloe, Rake, é&c.. 
Fork, Shovel, Spade i ‘&e 


coccece.. SI @QS0E5SS 


- 60O@b60k5% 








Long Handles.......... dcathaiiisied 60% 
Ds ccccevdvddddnteewaxe 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
ST. tits chagoksesndedbestat uksiink 40&5% 
Champion.. aes - 45@458 10% 
PN Oasideapicccuceaieanddse | edcavel 50% 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 
Auger, assorted......gro0. $2.30@$2.50 
Brad Aul....... ooeee Gr. $1.5 5@31. S 


Chisel Handles: 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass’d, 
2. 25@$2.35 ; large, $?.50@ $2.30. 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. ass ‘d. 
$1.75@$2.20; large, $3.50@$3.70. 
Apple Socket’ Firmer, gro. ass’ d, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large,” $?.00@$32.25 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. ass’d. 
$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickory Socket Framing,gro.ass’d. 
$2. 50) $2.75; large, $2.45@$2.85 
File, assorted........ gro. $1.00@$1.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, dc....:.. 50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7i« 
Not Varnished.. . ...ccccccet 55@ 600 
Plane Handles: 
Jack ,doz.25c; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38e; Fore, Bolted. 


70@75e 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool. ...... .. 402848104 
MDI A dbtegeneeederit¥e vie cewd 6565 LUE 
il ee 65a 65& 10% 
EE GI IRS ceccecccccuasene 4a40& 10% 
UW DUSUON  cccxnecade: ones A a@40& 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Auger 
Handles.. -15&10% 


Nicholson Simplie ity 
gro. 


"File Handle, e 
..$0.35@81.50 


Hangere— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, 
Groove, Regular: 
TRCRecccccce 8 4 6 6 8 
Single Doz.$0.85 1.20 1.60 1.90 2.30 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, gare 


Rownd 













Inch......- 
Single Doz..... 
Allith Mfg. Co. 
Reliabie. . «per’doz. $15.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 
PER e ccdceccceccsesessevccsves 25% 
CE Rs - 25% 
Big Twin.. 25% 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Co. .| 
Baggage Car Door 
Elevator a | 
irc sécstun seagsanee.notbaneee 


Loose Axle.. -F0% 
Roller Besrin 

Lane Bros. ( 
Parlor, Hall. Hesring.. 7 
Parlor, Standard........ 
Parlor, New Model..... 
Parlor New Champion... 2 
Barn Door, a Suk ICe L0G 5% 


Cronk & Carrier _' Co. 








Covered...... ee 50&10&10% 
Special. .. a ‘ “50&10& 105% 
Lawrence Eros.: 
SR icnsadentsess<nae iota 60% | 
Cleveland............ -o.eeeeO10% 
rer mncaodidiennianadl 60% 
Giant.... DUK 1LOF 
New York.. 60% 
POTION. ccnevccsccessccece 60107 
UU cbesarccavevecye sscdvess 60% 
Swing, No. 95........... 5OX LOS | ‘ 
Union, No. 44, $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; | 4 
No. 46, 39.00. - 
McKinney Mfz. Co.: | e 
No. 1. Special. $15.........+- 60&10% | = 
No. 2, Standard, $1 «+. «ee BOX10% | > 
Hinged Hangers, $14. Niele 
Meyers’ Stayon Ha’ agers. 5u&10% (net) a) 
C.8. Smith Mfg. Co. | 
Lundy Parlor Door........... 5O&10e | = 
Monarch Barn Door........... WX | J 
Never Jump Hinge...........5v&10¢ | © 
AS, 0 senna sdcecees Knedin < W&105 | 3 
NL oa toa <0 ann aed ..k5S 1 S 
RE iccknanee anne TOR | 4 
Wagner's Adjustabie. soe 00s dent 
Warehouse Anti-Friction..... 60 


Richards Mfg. Co.: j 
Pioneer Wood Track No.3 ..... 2.25 


Imp’d Wood Track No.5....... $2.25 | 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ........82.70 | 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 . .....32.65 | 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 9... ..82.50 | 
Ball R’r’g Steel Track No. 10 ...32.50 | 
Roller B’r’g Steel Track No. 11. ..$2.45 | 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No. 12.. .#2.40 

Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. 13.. .32.75 | 
Roller B’r’g steel Track No.14. $2 | 
Ball B’r’g Troliey Track No.15__..40¢ 

Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5z | 


Ball Bearing Tandem Trolley 

Track Now. 16...... 
Silent Adjustable Track No. i8. or 
Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22.. 





BPORIOT B.D. BGs 12... cccccoeceses 3! O 
Trolley OT GIS... cccocccs £2.70 
Trolley F. D. No. 121............ 2°55 | 
Trolley F. D. No. 15! ooo £3.00 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 5 Dae: 


Roller Bearing U.S. B. D. 
Anti Friction B. D........ 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......... $2.15 
Ives’ imp’d Wood Track No. 2..#2.15 
Stowell Mfg. and Foundry Co. 





Acme Parlor Ball Be: oe ional 
PE idiineas -haathinedaeasead «06 HOS | 
paaner Barn gee oer! WY | 
EE 200. dese -50% 
Cinees Anti-Friction.........-...50% | 


IRON 


AGE. 








MN ci cadacasiveuvevaadedaque 404 | 
TENG neue inces cdvndecncnecescnedllll 
0s shalebisvacaiane cone HOS | 
Lundy Parlor Door........--......50% | 
Magie ... Ceerncunsededeece settee | 
| ecaatt Gisepigemiaetinte 604 
MGEE, . coccccocccesecescceces 60&10% 
SI cats cdclauncileness re 7+ 
Street Car Door. 50% 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 00.. “40813 5¢ | 
Stowell Parlor Door. core SOE | 
Wild West, Nos. 300, 404, 500... 5 | 
Zenith for Wood Tr: ack: «ceo SOS 
A. L. Swett [ron Works: | 
Eagle ‘4 b -- 0X 102 | 
PPM idiis ce cueuhectadduesas meee 4 
Perfection............ B08 | 
ite ked wien de . “OF 
Taylor& Boggis Fy Cos. 50&15&10&5% = 
Wileox Mfg. Co. 2 
Bike Koller Bearing Weng eed 60&10¢4 | = 
C. J. Roller Bearing.......... 60K10E | @ 
Cycle Ball Bearing... ......cce-ceee 50% g 
Dwarf Ball Bearing........... -- 404! = 
Ives, Wood Track .........-...0&10% | 5 
L.T. Roller Bearing.......60&10&54 \.. 
New Era Roller Bearing. ..... .50&10% | S 
O. K. Roller Bearing...... 60% 10&5¢ 2 
Prindle, Wood Track....... Cenecen 60% |S 
Richards’ Wood Track............ se) a 
Richards’ Steel Track.........50&10¢| 5 
Spencer Roller Bearing. ..... .6v&10% a 
Tandem Nos. 1 and2. ............. 60g | = 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... 40% 
WUOUis cntssdnenchkaddeinddaiesce ced 
Wilcox ‘Auditorium Ball Bearing. 0% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 
WilcoxElv.Door, Nos 1 12and 1224. 50 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 182 10% 
Wilcox Fire Trolley. Roller | 
Eo icv cerunensdeditesatans 30¢ | 
Wilcox Le Roy Noiseless * Ball 
DRGGUE. ccccecesceecese 


Wilcox New “Centur; 
Wilcox O. K. Steel ' 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley 





Wileox Trolley Bali Bearing....40% 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ball Bearing.. ceccccers 40% | 


For Track, see Rail. 


Hangers, Gate— 


Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 


net, $4.50 


Hasps— 

McKinney's Perfect Hasp, ® doz......50% 
Hatchets— 

Best Brands,.....-. SeneKes 5O@50 8 10% 


Cheaper Brands..... - O60 & 10% 
Note.—Net prices ofte n made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor: National; 1868 O P 
Niagara; Clarks O, P.; Clark’ 
Tip; vuffalo.) 

INO. « ssentonsnse 1 3 5 

Doz. pair......30.85 1.75 .50 

Mortise Shutter: 

(L. & P., O.S., Dixie, &c.) 
Dinca. 2 ae 6 ee 
Doz. pair... 90.70 65 60 58 

Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 

Tass caenesswm....2 1% , 
Doz. pair.. «$0.75 20 65 


North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for Brick, 

$i Ee écvve 62 scccedseevedcocces = 104 
Parker... . ° voce aeeseseTO@IOS 
Reading’s Gravity. oop eeee cgeecccens 75k 105 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3 3.5,11 &)3 


70X10@ 70% 20% 

Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
» doz. sets, without screws, $0.30 
with screws, $1.15. : 

Wrightsville H’dware Co.: 
O. S4Lull & Porter.... 
Acme, Lull & Porter 
Queen City Reversible. 
Stenger’ s Positive Locking, ‘Nos. 1 & 


ope 





Shepard’ 8 Notseless, Nos 0, 65, 
a Fee % 
Niagara, Gravity aes Nos, b det i & 


euseecante ‘ 15% 
1968, Oid Pat’n, Nos, 3&5 15% 
Tip Pai'n, Nos. 1, 3& 5 (5% 


one Gravity Loc sking, Nos. j aoa 3& 
-.40% 

Shepard's’ Doubie Locking, Nos, 20 
& 2 a 
iene ton Gravity j.ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10. 15% 


te 


Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544...........75% 
pre, Nos, 101 & 103 .. 10% 
W.H. Co.'s Mortise Gr avity Loe king, 

No. Salado e paweeadencadanteecdeee 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard's ~ Doz, sets: 
Pb elétdansisacane «2 2 38 
Hinges with Latches.42.00 %.7@ 5.00 
Hinges only..........31.40 2.05 3.80 
Latcnes only..ccco... «2 .70 = .85 
New England: 

With Latch......ee. --M$2.50 

Without Latch.....doz. ....@ $1.80 
Reversible Self-C losing: 

With Latch.......+. 

Without Latch, eece 
Western: 

Te I en cca 

Without Latch.. 
Wrichtsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark's, doz. fom » 8 

o - 

Hinges with Latches...$2. 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only.............. 2.15 3.50 
Latches oniv.......... ofl 70 1.35 


+. «+ M3150 
BOZ. 126. QE1LAS 


$1.80 
$1.20 


doz, 
..doz. 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Tron ..6ro. 
Non-Holdback, Cast Fron...gro. 


$9.09 
38.00 


J. Bardsley ) 
Bardsley" 3 Patent Checking..... 15% \ 
Bommer Bros.: 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges4) | 
Bommer Spring Hinges,.......... 40% 
Shicago Spring Butt Co.: 
Chicago Spring ~inwes...........25 
Triple End Suring Hinges. : 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 
BD ctandnshadetininenseseuate ct 
Garden City Engine House.. 2 
Keenc’s Saloon OOF. .... cocee cme 
‘olumbian Hdw. Co. 
Acme, Wrt. Steel 
Acme, Brass...... 
American. .......0. 
Columbia, No. 14. 
Columbia. No. 18. 4 ar 2 
Columbia, Adjustable. No, 7 











a I Bi irccicg catduscus “30% 
Clover Leaf.. weceee! $12 2.50 | 
Oxford, new list... ..! 30% | 
Hoffman Hinge & Foundry o. 


No.70 & 80 Holdback Detachablet). 50 | 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 

EE iicnckddccudancedeus «. 35% 

Matchless SPEER onsove ee 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 

Crown Jamb Hinge....... oy 

Chief Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. 45% 

Royal Ball Re — Floor Hinge... 15% | 
The Stover Mf 

Ideal, No.16, Betachabie, @ 8 gr$1 2.50 | 

ae OS ee # gr. $9.00 | 

New Idea No. 1. .#@ gr. $9.00 | 

New Idea, Double ‘Ae ‘ting Wadaade $5% 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 


Strap and T Hinges. &c., list Mar. 
15, 1901: 
Light Strap Hinges........80@°% 
Heavy Strap Hinges 808208 10% 
Light T Hinges.......7i@10@5% 


Bxtra 10% oftengiven on most of these Hinges, 


10@ 10d 1/ 


Heavy T Hinges... T5B5E | 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . .80&2.% 
Hinge Hasps...... covce-.....10% | © 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .80&2010% | > 
Cor. Ex. Heavy 1 Roads B02) ES 
6 to 12in,.,.. .. lb. 3\4e 
Screw Hook} I to 20in....... Ib. 34¢ 
and Strap. ( 22 to 36 in.......8D.3 Cc 
Screw Hook and Eye: 
, i tem 4 
Spine von. a ene a 
ONO cddnscsttinsemeeume 
Miscellaneous— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges. ... 
40& 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator Hinges 
10k 10% 
Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers. ...... 25% 
Hods, Coal— ' 
1 16 17 IWineh. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 5.25 P doz. 
Jap. Open. - $2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 P doz. 
Galv. Fun‘el. $3.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 P doz. 


Jap. Fun nel. $2. “0 2.75 3.00 3.2. 

Masons, Etc.— 

Cleveland Wire Spring C Co. : 
Steel Mortar......... 


5 P doz, 


..each 8 


TOG Mdina vsssecbsssces . each $1.10 
—— _< 

BPIOR.. ....0. ccccccqsccesececce- ..each $1.10 

PONG” . cnccccsecccevee eac hs 8 00 

Plasterers’. “a oe ee-ee @ach $3.20 

Hoes— Eye— 


Scovil and Oval Pattern,.......- 
COB 10G@608 lok io 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.. 
60k1 bod 10é& 5% 
Handied— 


Aug. 1, 1599, List: 
Garden ... 0k 10% 
Meadow & Rhode *Island?: 5d: 
Southern Meadow... .7idick? 


~U% 


Mortar and Street .....75@7 Me BS 
Planters’, Regular Pat’ n. 70k: ee 
Ca ies TE: _ 


Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, T: ur- : 
nip, Berry or Tobacco. 704 105 


Note.—Manufacturers and jobbers use 
a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 


prices, 
ft. Madison Cotton Hoe....... -T5RT 6S 
Ft. Madison Ureseent Cultivator Hoe, 
Sra 5. wes asec teedes 75k 10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 
Regular Weight... ......... ® doz. $5.00 
BONE TEED. ciccvee coger cee ® doz. 34.00 


Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..34 ) 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe... 75.20% 
Kretsinger’s Cut Easy.... wee VEIN 

Warren Hoe.. 








cove . 60% 
W.&C. Ivanhoe.. : &t 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe. x LUZ 
aaa Tk WK 
W. & C. Lightning Shuffle Hoe, # doz. 
$4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00..... eunisie 45@10¢ 
Door— 
ic ccc nctas certsvncscentacsedenes 4 


File and Tool— 
Nicholson file Holders and File Han- 


GBOB....ccce _cocce-cesce «. 33445 
Hooks— Cast lron— 
Bird Cage, Reading. ........---++-.+00+ 60 
Bird Cage, Sargent s List. saan 
Celling, sargent’s List eee MEI 





Clothes Line, Hoffman’s.. o- 40K 10% 


Clothes Line, Reading |. ist 


65&10G65210£10% 
Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20a10 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452106 
Clothes Line, Stoweli’s....... oédannces 70% 
Cnat and Hat, Stowell’s ......... <aneas 708 
CoatandHat,Reading......... coos 40@75% 
Coat and Hat, Wrightsville ...... 65% 
Harness, Hoffman. ..per doz. 35@40¢ 
Harness, Readin _ deneece 70R10@75¢ 

re— 


Belt. eee eee eee eer  teeet ttre 80@ POR5S™ 
Wire C. & H. Hooks. . eseees ODM 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


Bimgio CABG, 000. ccce -cocccecesececses 594 
BO COGS EMG iccccs, cadcesecece 50&104 
a er 50&10&5¢ 





— 
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DUN. s sean cé-snancugencsie ee ws waeekl KO% 
nddovSoccencsctpepocegébbbebeces babe 60¢ 
F ..00% 


eight Wire Goods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 


Box, 6in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
i0 in., $2. 50. 
Cotton.......++ eeeeess GOZ. $1.05@1.25 
Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c.— 
See Wrought Goods, 
Miscellaneous— 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50; Medium, 
$6. OO; Heavy, - 50 

Grass.......Nos. 1 2 3 

Dicstbbemeses cece $1. 50 1.75 200 

Common. .. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 
Potato and Manure ..c0 ... .66%4€208 
wi nee cee 5%@Qé6e 
Hoows ana Eyes: 

Brass... .oe...c0e «e--C0L10L10@70% 

Malleable fron eee OBEG 708 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self so 

Gate and Door Hook...... ..... .... 60% 





Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
Cepere Pietere, 2.0.06 50s ss coh te 5081048 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horse. 


Hose Rubber— 
Garden Hose, 34-inch: 
Competition. : pooovels W4@ L34c 
8-ply Standard ...... ft. *@ 6Y6e 
L-ply pended rcp 8 ¢ 
8-ply extra..... ee 84@ 9 ¢ 
beply €ZtrG 0002. ccceft- 104%@ " c 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled ; 


Low Grade ........0....J66 @7 ¢ 
Fair quality.........+ - 8 @e 
— Sad— 
From /, to 10...... ssseveeesld 3@S%4c 
B. B. Gad Trone.cocccossss: lb. 83@34c 


Chinese Laundry.......+..l0. 434@5e 
Chinese Sad...............1b. 334@he 
Mrs. Potts’, per set: 


nase ssc 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....74¢ 7Zic 841c 8ic 
Tin'd Tops....7%¢ the = 87 c¢.-s- Bee 
New England Pressing.lb.. 3144@334e 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons... ......d02. 50@60e 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 2% and 8.. 22@23 
ISB, ci vin cwssbace soba 244 25 


- 20&2¢ 


Jacks, Wagon—_ 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
Auto Screw...... 
Steel 


Lockport sci tl one 
Lane’s Steel....7 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain. 
Enamel 
Hollow. 


Knives- 


Butcher Kitchén, &o.- 


Foster Bros.’ BUtCKOE A. cc oed daynes 308 
Hartzell Cutlery (Ona _ ayrantyy 4.509 
Smith & Hemenway Co oo, 1¢ 

Hay and Stré aes — KAS. Xf 4 





ebasana rue 200254 
and Cast Iron—See Ware; 


Del sii 


Withington Acute Bop go): ‘Dent, 
$2.75; adj. $2.20: Ser. 
rated, $2. 105 ‘Yaniteo) ‘Nov! i, ‘$1.50; 
Yankee Nin oe S115. 


rawing— 
Standard ie WrONeT tsi 


Bre tee wingeck he. -pphenntitaant 
». Jenvings 

Jennings & Griftin Sono) abit au 
Swan’s. soe « COED 

Wat rous..... sed | nals noua avast 


L. & LJ. Whitessiset ai xdcs.... 2085 


Hay and Straw— 
Thebes ii oss ss 065.0060 # doz. $6.59@7.00 
Iwan's Sickle Fdge......... ‘< doz. $10.00 
Iwan’s Serrated........ - B doz. $10.00 
| eee ? doz. $8.50 

Mincing— 

DAD, on dere cervanes die % .® gro. $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’..............402. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenhoim’s...-:;7)@ doz. $3.00@8. 25 


Knobs— 

ase, 24-inch, Birch, or Maple, 

Rubber tip, gro .........$1. 05@ 1.10 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,, gro. 25@30c 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@70c 
Door, Por. Jap-d cces...G02, 10@75e 
Door, Por. Nickel....doz. $2. sas. 15 
Bardsley’ 's Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..15% 
Picture, Sargent’s...... bs cectwosews 60&10¢ 


L =< ng Leather— 


ee stenepeen gees 


834&108 
5G D258 


Selting Leather— 

Ladders Step Etc.— 
LARel’S BLOTCs c0.c00cce00008-500 eevee ete 
Myers Noiseless Store Ladde Diecenaa 508 

Ladies— Melting— 
ie UE Es CDs « opecopapens “ob gp esesel 25% 
P 8s. BW sesvssssosesseesens paaegeteeae: < 
Reading... ppnovonocsansagheesase -60% 
PE isnesocesounn«varsenepeeccas Tadk10¢ 

Lanterns— Tubular— 


Reqular Tubular No.v.doz B45 55@4. . 


Lift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4.75@5.* 
Hinge Tubular. No. 0, .doz. $4.75@ 535 
ther Styles......... Lod 10@ Lode 105% 
Bull’s Eye Paties— 
No. 1. 234 inen, ... 00.0000 0088 50D2.75 
eee oe. 75@)3.00 


LE ——EEEEE perenne gS NSE SSgRP NTE =e apes a eS . — ~ - 


THE TR 


Latches— Gate— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate..... .... # doz, 60c 


Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, witnscrew.dz35@/0e 


Leaders, Cattie— 


Small, .,...........d0z. 55¢; large, 60c 
Covert Mfg.Co.........- cvcccccccescetes 


Lifters, Transom— 
RoW Sacees “si snswedes 


Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos.,, 18 19 20 
100 feet. .cccorcrce $2.20 2.00 1.66 
75 feet. .....see0081.80 1.70 1.80 

Ossawan Mills, 

Crown Solid Braided 7... ee - -B316% 
Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5. 334g% 

Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No, 0 to 8..... 404 

Siiver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6.00; 

$6.50; No. 2, $7. 00: No.3, wae 
ME nad eccdest cosskcedamniarebaal ++. 30% 

Anniston Waterproof C iothes, 50it., 

gro.: $24.00; Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air Line, 

$23.00; Acme, $17.00; Alabama, $16.00; 

Empire. $17.00; Ady auce, $14.00; All: 

ston, $138.00; Calhoun, $11.00 ; Ortole, 

$20.00; Albermarle, $13.50, Eclipse, 
$ 250; Chicago, $11.00; Standard, 

10.00 ; Columbia. $9.00. 


ocks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. ...... 82 4@35Yyzk714% 


Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 
Uiet prices are very often made on 


ee eeeeeneeeee 








these goods. a 
Readin Hardware Sitbssaccense encase ve 90% 
R. & Kk, Mfg. 40% 
Sargent & 40@40&10% 

*Eievator— 
Stowell’s, ....crscegecesccccvcsce cccecesee 40% 
Padiocks— 


Wrought Iron, ... ...76@10R5@80L5% 
R.& E. Mfg. Co. Wre. Steel and Brass.. 
75@i 5& 10% 


Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass.......... enanths SS& TGS 
CERBER cccsce cocccencscss 0s nee scaeaell 
ROOM, . nperagenssssavagerennnies +++ WG 26% 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ WE5S 
BF IS ee innac'cs6004s..- < sannvennell 55% 
Reading. .......secseee0+++ BOX LOXLO@7I0% 


Vi achines— _ Boring— 
Com., Upright, Without Augers. $2.00 
Com., Angular, Without Augers. $2.25 
Without Augers, 
R.& E. Mfg. Co.: Upright. Angular. 
linproved No. 3.$4.25 No, 1. * 00 


linproved No. 4. 3.7 5 No.2. 3.38 
linproved No. & 2.75 
Jennings’.. No. 4, 3. 15 No. 1, 3.50 
Millers’ Fails...... ..... 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
DO I nti cctntniihe nx tenaenenian se 30% 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake. 20¢ 
Moure’s P. - able Pneumatic Hoist,...25% 


ce Cutting— 
Chandler’ ' svetseen wevnedned vies 15&10% 
“Washing— 
Boss W -shing Machine Co.: Per doz. 
ane No, 1; Boss Ro,ary......... « $57.00 
mee is No.7 ti Dieta eal KEEL bn 
Rotary; uner NO. 1, .854.00 
8 eee Rela jon No. t.22..2: 7 00 
Standard. Perfection ....... 2326.04 
Cinti Sqtiare W @BSEPR: receciscceh the 0 
Uneeda American; Koundyy, ..3..$29.00 
“Matiets—) > ba’ ld10% | 
EHCKOTY..<, ocoesaces eeeeree 
Lignuuvite. cece cesta sees: HOG 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applenoed, 
GOLvi nase, paren eee ree oeedeseee ¢ 
Mats— Door~ ; 
Elastic Stéel (Wi G.'Co35, veepanees nn 1108 


Mattocks— 
See. Picks and. Mattocks, : || + 


Menderts. Hose 
Robinson's: Mose Menders.....@ gro, $2.00 


Milk Cane—Sce Cans, Milk 


Milis—_ Coffee, etc.— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co....... .25@30% 
Hoffman's Side, Coffee and apple. 

oZ. $1.25 
National, iist san. 1, ’94....,. sis 
Parker’s Columbia&\ tetoria. 608 10@80% 
Parker’s Box and Side..... ..50&10@60% 
Sun, No. 1080, 1 ® mill........ # doz, 88.00 


Swift, Lane Bros Co... wuevesscoecvcccts 30% 


Mowers, Lawn— 

Ket prices are veners quoted, 
Cheap .........-..ali sizes. $1. H@1. 95 
GO0d, .covesss-se. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 

10 12 - 16-inch 
Nigh Grade 4.25 
Continental. . 
Great America 
Great American Ball Bearing,new list. aE 
— Mndbustbvernuns s.c0essesaveaan 70% 

ennsylvania.......... 

Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball }3¢ 












Pennsylvania Golf........ 50% 
peamayiv — a 40% 
-ennsylvania Pony 45% 
Philadelphia : d 
Styles M.,8., C. ... 7081045 
Style A, all Steei.. -60&*0E 


Style E: High Wheel..... ... .70&10&5¢ 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list.450&5% 


N atis— 


Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Wire Naile and Brads, Papered. 


List July 20, 1899. . BEM85A 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No.6 7 8§ 9 10 
eee 25é¢ We We Vie Ble....40K5¢ 
Ausable. “2ReQAe 2Q5¢ 24¢ 28¢. F0&10¢ 
C.B.K....25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 2lé....... 40% 


| Champl'in2s8e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢4081085¢ 


(Tinton... 
Mauds. 
Putnam . 


19¢ 17¢ 1he 15¢ 14¢30&10&5¢ 
-25¢ 23¢ 22e Ble 2le.......50% 


IRON 


.23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... S345 | 


AGE. 


Putnam 

Cold RoV’dl9¢ 18¢ 17¢ 184 .. .... 10&10% 
Ameriean, Nos. 5 to 1C ® ®....... V@P6¢ 
Neponset.........Nos.5 t»> 10¢ ® m 124 
Jobbers’ special brands... .per lb. 8@9c 

Picture 
1% 22% 83 3% in. 

Brass Head, .,5 .60 .70 .95 1,00 gro. 


Por, Head... ., 1,10 1.10 1.10 .. gro. 
Crown Picture Nails.... .¥ gro, $1.50 


Nippers, See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched ;: Of list. 
Mfrs. or U.S. Standard. 
Square, plain, ...ecccceesvcccee$h.60 
as, PIGOR.,..é6 > ivscdégustn lt 
ware, C. T. & Rivesscs + 0a. Gh.20 
E exagon, C.T. @ Becancsvesncceoe 
Hot Pressed: 
=<. U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd, 
Square Blank .......++++$4.80@5.00 
exagon Blank........ — .00@5.30 
Square Tapped. .....« oo+e-$.60@4 80 
exagon Tapped...... ..$4.80@65.10 


akum— 
Best or Government.,.........lb. 64e 
TOY ia 50 socdévvonssedsesetencccedibaee 
OF, Be POOP. 0b etiee cg ene dssocete one 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,.....22..23% 
seaoomee lots \4c lb. off f.0.b, ‘Nea 
or 


oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 


Oilers— 
Brass and Copper........ 65@65@10% 
EE OO CUES. on 0x00. voces . 708 10Q75% 
TARO ccncececcncetesccecescellGp Oi 
Chase or Paragon : 

Brass and Copper....... A5L10@ 50% 

Tin or Steel.....0. 0002... 75@75E10% 


TARE. 2 coccee oe eens seenes OOM60E104 
Maleobie, Hammers’ Improved, No. 1, 
.60; No, 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 ¥# doz. 2b¢ 
Malicabie * Hammers’ ’ Old Pattern, 
I case tac tnsoenciectsd 50&10% 
Ameri‘an Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans...........W@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers etc,.. vee ee seee 60@ 608 10% 


Gpeners— Can— 
Frenchee..ccceessseceveess ws OZ. 35C 
Tron Handle.....+.0++....d0z. 25@8ic 
Sprague, iron Hdle,.per doz. 35@40c 








Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.09 
Marvel... -per doz. $1 23 
PRREIIER, ccccnoncsenccesppanessentes mil 50% 
Stowell’s per doz. Ba 45¢ 


Tip TOp....ceccccecssseeeeees per d0z. $0.75 
Egg— 
Nickel Plate.........0.....per 0z., $2.25 
Silver Plate.........s00++..per doz., $3.50 


Packing- 


Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 

15@15%c lb. 

Rubber— ° 
POEL, Cy Lovonce’d0e4) cavmenteouene 
Sheet, C. QO. S...cccccccee coceessI@ISC 
PE eds ans scanee sovess LO@Ihc 
Sheet, Pure Gum....... o~ sop TOG 
ree SA ee 85@40c 
Jenkins’ Standard, # ® 80¢.. | 25@25&5% 

Miscellaneous— 
American Packing.........7@10e lb, 
Cotton Packing...... oeeeeel4@lé6c lb, 
Italian Packing...........4@i2e lb, 
oastane 10) Wee a 
7@l1lc lb, 


CO raccesecseces 


BRED FUCWIAG. .<cn0e cscs 


{gette— Creamery 
& Co., with auges.. No 1 $6.25; 
as 24.50 # Soa 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 
op Quart....... 10 12 TA 
Water, Regular ., 1.60 1.7 9. 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 8.25 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.69 2,80 
Pep sscccoccvcss OMS- "RE 2.75 





Pans—. Dripping— 
Standard ue, aie eve 5@60410% 
ry— 
Common Lipped : 
Ro. 1 - ls 4 6 


Per doz. $0.95 105 1.15 1.30 1.68 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. 8S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20. $5.75; 30, $6.25. 
—— # doz.: 
No. 40 50 60 140 150 160 
$2.75 3.25 3.75 3.00 3.25 4.00 


Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbestos : lb. 
Building Felt....ccvcesces + 29 BEC 
Mill Board, sheet, 10 x 1.0 inches 844c 
Mill Board, roll, thicker than 1- ot 
inch........ Pry 
Mill Board, roli, "1-16 in. thick ana" 
eS Spamhaadecniessthin on 2léc 
Per roli 
Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 sq. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll. .0.48@0.50 
Medium wt..30 lbs. to roll. $O48Q0,55 
Heavy wt., 40 lbs, tu roll. .30,68@0.25 
Black ft ater Proof ee 500 
2S 1 ply, Ghe ; 2 ply, 8 be; 3 
oly, $1. Wih ply, $1 25. 
Deafontng Felt, 9, 6 and 4% sq. ft. 


a ee eee ery Oe 
Red Pope Roofing, 2: 50 sq. feet per 
EE cieete's Ne. cote nene a eer aed $1.65 


ae These goods are “often aold at 

delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 

1 ply (roll 300 sq.ft.) ,ton..$35.50@37.00 
2ply, roll 108 sq. ft... ..ce cee. COQ@V5E 
3 ply,roll 108 aq. Sto... .cceee 00 85 Q@IOC 
Slater's Felt (roll 500 sq. ft.)..ee.. 75¢ 
we -—Above prices often include de- 

re 
R. ReM. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 

BOA Sha). vcovevccastinctepsvocnte -82.75 

Sand and Emery— 

SE Aion Daakeccusanne sess 60@6 ek 10% 
Te 25@20@ 15% 


| Stanley R. & L.Co .. 





August 13, | 3 





Parers— Apple— 
ID kiSSin nud iastenatocs # doz 
ED ki senws cabhs ‘exen¥s # doz 
Bonanza Improved.......... ear 
Dandy CO evecvcccceccccccecceess eac 
Kureka Improved.,.......... eac! 
Family Bay State........... # do 
Improved Bay State, .......® doz 
New Lighthing....... annum # doz 

Reading 2 bevecebescesescses # doz 
Reading eed eveccccccececese ¥ doz 
Turn Table *s.. coccceecss G0 
White Mountain. .-.--77.?: # doz 

Potato— 
NR ieee occcoveettes #do 
White Mountain............. ® doz 


Picks and Mattocks 
List Feb. 23, 1899. ..60@:10@ 6d 


Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinkiny. 


Pins— Escutcheon 
Brass epee eee TL. 600 
Iron, list Nov. 11, 385... 60@! 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil- 
Standard, 2-6 in. rh oe 0 104 
Extra Heavy, 2-6 in. . Gudeddecess: 
TECUAED Sicbih et niece: ¢ eves. Ch denned ¢ 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots 


f.0.b, Eyre Galva 
Merchant Pipe. Black nized 
V4, 4, 36 inch..........68% 58 

erry «708 60% 
% to 6 inch... .6.6060.75% 65% 
7 to 12 inch,... see... .69% 5 

Less than carloads, 124% % advane 


Pipe Sewer— 
Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to’, in 
Si) DT a06 nenecdisalinen see 
New York and New Jer. 7 
Maryland, Delawai “6, ast Penn. 
West Penn and West Va,.......76% 
Virginta.cecce.ccccesses ° 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 78% 
Carload lots are Genera delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 


Edwards’ Nested Stove ro 





L. C. L. 
5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $8 0 
6in., per luv joints.... 8.00 9.00 
7 in., per luv joints.... 9.00 10,06 


Planes and Plane lrons-— 


Wood Planes— 


Bench,First es - MOkS@404 10 
Bench.Second qual..,,. 60@5@50e 10 
Molding : tn = 6 @33 3d 10 
Bailey’s (stanley R. & L. Co 


5&1V@ 258108! 0 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bench, First Qualit Lbeeoates 40@40& 10% 
Bench, § Second Quality. .......5@5ue 10" 
Molding..........-- es ccceeee 8344@5314,8 104 
Toy and German..... secceceee AU@AVE 105 
Gage Self Setting . . 
DIOR, «00 h5~0 000 SPanpecegetioe -seqeaccoce 60s 


stator Bene), 

ley’s (Stanle. ms GP aadencesss 
~—, - 25& 1 u@25&1 0&1 0¢ 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. 50&1 0% 
Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. & L. 


Peewee eee e ee eter rernns 






0 eee -«+- 20&1L0@20H104105 
Sargent’s. 0% 
inn dddek cys coccepas ctence ees 

Plane ‘lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Troms... ......++ 
30L5@I0k 10% 
DE TINOR. 6.5.05 3 og cok beende tb Reedeske 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,............ BO@I0& 15 
Stanley K & L. Co... 20&10@20&108 10" 
L & LJ. White....... egrecccees ZOK5@ 25% 


Pianters, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse......0.sss000¥ Goz. $8.50 
Plates— 
mah Cas) «tema X4G he 


Fe eee 
Beit Sealing’ Pie Piates (S, 8. & Co. j. 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers.......... 0 20ef dS Q@25L 14 
Gas Burner, per doz., 5 in,, $1.1. 

$1.20: 6 in., $1.55@$145 
Gas Pipe.. 7 oe 10 12-i 





$1.75 $2. 75 $3. 
Acme Nippers........ ..+++..+-. 0@ov9 
Bernard's: 
Parallel, Pliers, ... .... scoscsceees 
Paragon Pliers.. j 
LOGI PUOERs 4000 acegeecceccvccce ; 
Elm City Fence Piiers.......» er 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Gv.: : 
American Buttoa,.........0.0..49 
Cronk’s. et enceeeaeeererererenes. 
Improved . Batton. ccccececesoese 6U 
Stub’s Pattern.... .....+.++ eoece 
Combination and others........- 

Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 

and Tools t &10@40&10 ‘ 

P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting, Nipp 

380@308 

Swedish Side, End and Diagonal C ; 

ON 8 ig eee tee, P 


| Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 


Pliers and Nippersvall kinds..... 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels § 
Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor riers 
Pocket Levels. ........0-++-S0@30&! 
Level Glasses. .........+...+ 60@ 60& 
Disston’s Pinmbs and Levels..... 7 
Diaston’s Pocket Levels a cp on beeite + 
C. F, Jennings & Co.'s [ron.. 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjusta! 


20& 10@3081 Or. '% 
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Wo Extension.. 


p achers, Ege— 
Buff) 0 ore EB Fetshere, ® doz, 
\ $i..0; No. 2, $ .00; No. 3, 
$ No. 4,$12..0 +08 eeeeees +« 
Po nts, Claziers’— 
B nd 1 lb, papers., lb, 
Yell). DAPCTB. cocccee:- 
4°! (LPCT8. sececeeeseeld, 


Pp. kes, Animal— 


8%c@.. 
94c@.. 
IM“ec@.. 


; \ison Hawkeye...... .# doz, $3.25 
Ft.’ dison Western........ # doz, $4.00 
P. lice Goods— 
Van facturers’ Lists....... 25@ 2545 os 
TOW I'S. cooce CORR eee ee ee cae Hee eee eee eee 


P lish—Metal— 
pres cline Liquid, fio, l oh gh» ¥ doz. 


8.3 Mn 2 


5 “Me tal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, % 

doz. 50¢; B gr. $4.50; te boxes, ro 

ioz. $1.25; LB boxes, # doz. 3: 

. U.s. Lb iquid. 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
) # gr. $12. 00. 

Bar kegpere Friend. Motel Polish, # doz. 


Wynn's n’s ‘wlio *s Sik “46 pt. cans, a 


< 102. 





sereeeeee eG8.00 





to 
c 5 cans.. 
7 Black Eagle Benzine Paste, * D ive 
Black Eagle, Liquid,'4 pt.cans ®@ doz. 75¢ 





black Jack Paste, $4 Ib cans. # gro. $9.00 
add's Black Bealty, r.$10.00....... 50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, # gr. $5.75............10% 
a ixon’s PlumbDago. ........0.....008 eb 8¢ 
j OUTED. casts ccc .@ gr. 82.50 
Gem, # gr. $4.50 Spice cst ON 
DANCER. . oo scwewletos dpee 0ceeds : gr. 33.50 
Stk in ntnntdncemnen sé # gr. $3.50 


peerless Iron Enamel, }¢ pt. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 





Wynn's: 
Black Silk, 5 ail.... +-s.each T0¢ 
Black Silk, Ke Pn seusaed # doz. $1.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box.........8 02.80.75 
Black Silk,'¢ pt. liq.......... ® doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
Iqt . SQuare,.....cccesseegrO. $9.0) 
LGC. TI a citeneeedeens gro.$10.00 
64 1% qt. Square...... eevee Gro. 11.00 
9 $qt., SJUATE...ccce-+ cece GTO. 18.00 
8% Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Pust Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
L. steel Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 


0 46¢; 6 4it., 48¢. 
u Ste ec Hitching Posts, each.. «+ e$1.30 


Potato Parers— 


feeeeeee 


* See Parers, Potato, 

Pots— Glue— 
04 EnOMeled.ocereccescccerscoscccerechOh% 
10 ab dite seumindzinesciesuanaen dl 
0% Powder— 

In Canisters ; 
v Duch; FE GOR iicscesvessiccces bbt 
104 Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........75¢ 
0% Rifle, 44-lb. ~  Seeaeee eeeeces l5c 
04 Rifle, 1-lb. each.. coccccoccecccetOl 
lon King’ 38emi-Smokeless: 
5S Ree Ce Be dn 45 c000ce dees » 
WK Half Rog (184 6 ee... oc... 

Quarter eg (614 i bulk) . 


Case 24 (1 cams bulk). .,.,...... 
Half case (1 ® cans bulk). 


Os ies’ s Smokeless: ShotGun Rifle 
04 (25 } bulk)....... $1200 $15.00 
fis f Keg (1244 ® bulk) 6.25 7.75 
0% Quarter Keg (6'4 bulk) 3.25 4.00 
0% Case 24 (1 i cans bulk)..14.00 17 00 
Wt Half case 12 (1 ® cans bIk)7.25 875 
Robin Hood Shot Gun..... Senaont -. 50&20% 
Pre 
0% Orit and Jelly— 
fit Enterprise Mfg. CO.......s000..0.. 20@25% 
10g Se ns sibte.. ose ae 
0% 2qt., $2.00; 4 dat. § "84.00; ‘10 qt., 86.00 each 
5st Se Presses— 
Morrill’ 8 No.1, per doz. $20.00,,........! 50% 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50......... 50% 
50 Pruning Hooks and 
Shears—see Shears. 
ec Pullers —_- 
NONE toe Dianendastirinll 000-508 
Os Mille a : Faiis, No. 83, per doz. $12. 3.06 
4 0% 
son No, 1, Cyclone Spike ‘Puller, r 
on “each @8t 50... 


508 

Pei; "g0a105 

kranton, Case Lots: 

No | (large), @ doz. $5.50; No. 2(large), 

$5.15; No 3 (small), $5.00; No. Ne 
: 8. i No. 3B (small), $*.00; No. 2-D 
5 large), $450; No 3-D (smal1) $4.00. 

Mw J. He smenway Co.: 


se area ee 60¢ 
Dia nond B. No. 2, ca-e lots. ® doz $6.00 
noud B, No, 8, case lots. # doz $5. Po ’ 


Eureke.... 
( it, po. 1, @ doz. $18: No. 2, s1ab0; 
Yankee cpl ait ee 
Pulleys—Single Wheel— 
WOR. cucu Z 2% 3 
‘ 4) ing,..doz $9.56 85 1.15 


“ay Fork, Swivelor Solid Fye...... 

n , $1.15 ; 5 in., $1.40 

ich 2 24% 2% 

louse.doz $0.70 .90 1.26 

ich YW 1% 1% 2 

’ $0.16 93 

ich 1% 2 O14 “lg 

$030 LO 65 63 

ich. .... . 4 1% ; 
C ....G08) 99.50.48 = 69 

Mow 1's: 

- ing or End, Anti-Friction, 

Yi ib Walter, Anti- Frietion.. 

fa Fork. Anti-Fricton, 5-in. ‘Wheel. 

af % 4 eee tecserees.«. 50% 

“l€ ‘tric Light ...... seseeeers seeee. OOS 

0&10% 


2,44 


exy 


= 
° 
° 
ay 
3 
R 


... 60% 
0&1 0x 





Sta ‘s Duplex......... 20@20&10&10% 
Se bbnosteanis’sel 3344 











Sash 

Common Frame 
End, per doz.., 

Auger Mortise, 


THE IRON AGE. 










Pulleys— 


; Square or 


no Face Pla‘e, 


doz. 134 in. 12 ic.: Bin., 15c 


Auge? Mortise. 
doz., 134in , 13c. 
Acme. oa 
Common Sense, “1 
2in., 20¢. 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos. 
Grand Rapids All 
Ideal N 
coe 
No. 26, Troy., ..134 
Star 


;2in., 15\¢e. 


14in., 16¢: Z2in., 19¢ 
§41n.... # doz., 18¢; 
3and 7, 2in.® doz 25¢ 


Steel Noiseless 


-15¢ in.. ® doz.. 
eae we Jame 13% in.. 16¢: 


2in 
in., 141g¢; ra 
1% tn. .18¢; 


Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 


Cistern..... 
Pitcher Spout. ad 
Wood, 

Pumn Leathe ers, 


, Lower and Plu 


Valves—Per gro.: 


Round 
1% in., 18¢ :2in.,, 


16¢ 


per 


with Face Plate, pet 


bu 


2 CODE 1% 
15 ¥ 10 @80% 
OBS 104 


nger 


Inch.. 2 214 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.78 00 

Inch.. 3 3% le 334 , 
$3.30 3.60 3.85 4.10 h.40 


Barnes Dbl. 


Acting (low list).. 


Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm No. 2 


8. & L. Block Co 


Loud’s Suction Pu 


Mver’ 8 Pumps. low list 
Myers’ Power Pumps 


Daisy Spray Pump 
Myers’ Spray Pum; 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drir 


e, good, 


mps, U. .Co., 


” 


3.00 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail dow jist) 55 6 
lint & Walling’s Pitcher Spout ‘ 








.® doz. $7.50 
50&10% 


.doz. 65@70e 


Spring, single tube, good quality... 


Revolving (/,tubes).. .doz. $: 


Bemis & CallCo. sO 
Bernis & Call Co.'s 


Remis & Call Co.’s Spr oe 


$1.75@ 
75@4.00 
.50% 


ast ‘Steel ‘Drive, 
Chec 


50% 


Morriil’s No. t (A B.C ),#doz., $15.0) 50% 
BE My WP GON, BOO IG oc ocddchwcncecsnces we 
No.2, Metal. # doz.. IEE cenvnsccacln 
Bench Punch, each, £30.00 ... .......50% 

Niagara Hollow Punches.......... ..40% 

Niagara Solid Punches... ..........55&10% 

Steel Screw, B & K. Mts Co 40% 


Tinners’ Hollow, P..S 


Tinvers’ Solid, P.. 
$1.44 


se eeewnee serene 


Rai- 


Cast Iron, Barn Door: 


# «oz., 


Holes for Rd. Groove Wheels; 


16 
$1.70 
Small 
$1.60 


Med, 
1 95 2.70 


5g 34 on. 


3.& W.00.35@35K5% 
8S. & W.Co., 


"60% 


Barn Door, &c.— 


Flange Screw 


$2.10 $300 100 feet 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 


Large. 


100 feet. 


Sliding Door. Brnzed W: tle on, ft. Syte 


Sliding Door, Iro 


n Painted. 


246@: 


— Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
Sin ae ecitiniieiiaas acd ddae ac ate a lb.36c. 
Allith Mtg. Co, Reliable Hanger Track 


OR cenvca.s 


30% 


10¢ 
Crong’s Double Braced Steel Rail, ® 


foot 


Cronk’s 0. N. T; Rail... 2.0). 0°77": 
#@ 100 ft., 1 inch, 


Lanes’ O. N, T., 
144 ineh, $3.90: 1 

Lanes Standard, + 

Lawrence Bros.” 


Lawrence Bros. New Yori 


t inch, 
1 











© ecccccccsoce S'4¢ 

McKinney’s Hinged mene: Rail # 
Pas aceunne . 
McKinney’ s None Better. .# ft. 33¢¢ 
McKinney’s Stan ard ........... #ft.4 ¢ 
Myera’ Stayon Track ..............! 50d 10% 
Smith’s W rought Bracket, Plain......3'4¢ 


Smith’s Special 
pare. 8 a Peet 


on ait 8 Stee! Rail. 


Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, yer 


Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 
Swett's PLB. 
Rakes— 
Net Prices, 
10 
Shank..... $1.50 
Socket..... $1.65 
Steel —* 13 
Malleable. 
Lawn Rak: s. “Me te 
20 teeth. 
24 teeth. 


Fort Madison Bine F 


Kohier’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, # doz........$3 
Lawn Queen, 24-tooth, ® doz 3 


Paragon. 2) tooth, 
Paragon, 24-tooth, 
Stee! Garden, 14-to 


tet sdudl: 46s 33.604 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn 





Pilea 5.253: ; 
SP 


Malleable Rakes : 


12 14 16-tooth 
1.60 1.75 1.85 
1.40 1.95 2.10 

99, List. ..70L5420% 


: 0d 10@ 75RS% 


ul Head, per doz 


ae 52D 5@ 





lead Lawn . ...83.00 
Jac kson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ® doz $4.00 


# doz...... 4 
a Sic caustnnen sé 
oth, ® doz. 


eet Horse— 


McCaffrey’s American "Sti andard 


see also Files. 

Razors— 
nn ee 
Fox Razors, No. 42, 
Fox Razors, No. 44, 
Fox Razors, No. 82, 


Carbo Magnetic 
Griffon, No. 05,.... 


Safety Ra ors.... 


. Wkiea WEI 


WH 15ST 
ee «Ok 104 


# doz, } 


1) 
Platina, # doz. ‘ = 


5.40 


Oe OO Oe severe eee  eBl2 


All other Razors... 2 











«ann 
Malleable G: arden, 14-tooth, # doz. $2.00 





Smith’s Never. aan per ft. 11¢ 


Steel Rail, # 100 tts $3, 00 


’ 


3. 50 


16¢ 
lve 
i66e 
. 19¢ 


00 


Safety Razors 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes .@ doz. 312.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades doz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Ruzor, Strop, etc.) 
# doz. $5.60 
in Leather 


Comp'ete Razor, extra Blade 
— 5 ? doz. 327.00 


Case. 
















Beste Fishing— 


Bishop's mncupenceat Fish Reel “oon ler, 
# doz.... é 
Hen: iryx 

M 6, Q6, A 6,B6, 

Rubber Populo, 


M 9'¢ 4008. Silver 
Nickeled Populo, 






Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, 

3 OLN, (6'N, 4Nito8PN,... 34" 
6 RW, 102 P and RN, 202 P and PN.40% 
eo .. “ nina dee -20% 
24Nto 25 PN. "35108 10% 
124 N, 974 PN, "002904" PN: lv20 R 

and PRN, 202 PR and PRY 50&5 
204 N.... enuneeed --« AOR 085 
5009 PV and Wertisscce: we 5K 
MEE add. «i cedadvats 50& 1&5 
MOP ii anc bac icasce’ ad ai" 
OO2¢ N...... nn 10&10 
02054 N. cvnee.. S5R1 21685 
Single Action Trout 40&10 
956 P VN. 802 and 802N Sa 
Competitor, 304 and 3u4 PN ..... 35 
60304 Pani PV . 4085 
Safety an!ISalnon...__, 30% 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 


Black /ap........ ide 
ON TOP Wit anScndicevaccdeded 1G 
Bronzed “ = 


& 10% 


Registers, Cash— 


Sun,» 1), Meta! Caninet........... $30.00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... .825.00 
Revoivers— 


Single Action. ..... eocccece sc SOQ I0C 
Double Act n,except 44 cal. $1) :0@,1.60 
Double Action, hi caliber. .31.75@,1.95 


Au tomatic 
Hammerless 


¢ 2.25@3,50 


9 9E) 
Cee eer erence eed 3.(9Q)4.1U 


Riddles, —weperente Crade 
16in.,per doz. sod $2.25Q$3?2.50 
1*in,, per doz ence ‘ 

18 in. \per GC. wncticcaedll 





> ~ 
A 0G $2.75 


75>@33.00 





Rings and eainiiasies 
Bull Rings— 


2 alg 3 Inch. 
SOUS i sne + +080 70 V5 0.8) doz. 
Copper....... 1.09 1.10 1.35 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $'. 5@4.50 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. 55@60e 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Tron, doz. 75@S80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair's Ringers. . .per doz. $0.60@, .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $5.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. . per doz. $0.75@1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 





TA cccheaaceds FIL 10G50& 1085S 
Tron or Steel: 
BENE dee caesar ce dees 75@ 754 10% 
Miscellaneous ........... 75@75H10% 
Rollers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 
Karn Door, Sargent’s list. ...... 
Cronk’s Stay. cageropan, Baaeee 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff. 
Lane’s Stay ...... 3319&5¢ 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....®% doz. $1.25 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. and larger, 


tarred or untarred...lb. 114@12 ¢ 
Manila, 34-inch : lb. 12 @12%c 
Manila, 4 &5-16in....lb. 1244@13 ¢ 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes, Medium and 


Coarse...cee. lb. 11%@12 ¢ 
Sisal,7-16 in. and larger |b. 8144@, Ie 
Sisal, >2-inch a lh, 8% 46 @10 ¢ 


Sisal, 4 and 5-16 inch..lb. 944@10 ¢ 
Sisal. Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium 
and Coarse,..... lb, 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
EGU WOW. 4... ic tkcs ce lb. 384@ 
Cotton Rope: 


3344 we 


9léc 


Best. 14-in. and larger, lb. 16 ¢ 
Medium..44-in. and lurger, Ib. 14 ¢ 
Com 4-in. and larger,lb. 19 ¢ 


Jute Rove: 
Thread No. 1, M- in. and up,'b. 6léc 
Thread No. 2.%4-in.andup, lb. 6 ¢ 


Yarn, \4-in. and up.... lb. 5i46e 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 
, 17's 
Wire Rope— 
ee a ee LOBSS 
UNC ot °c edendddgeree ae LISS 
Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
SOG oc cece a" CHOPS R Ei duceneweurdes Wk he 
Es -hvtiinks cha Aon duoc vddiveaks does 
Covert Saddlery Works. ............ 605 
Rules— 
BOM COOE ... oe cccccc 081A COR 10 SE 
Tvory VIRICGE35A1IORS 
Chapin- Stephe ns Co. 
Koxwood.. én coscesecee MUR IO‘ 
| Rare ase Sia 35 18107 
Miscellaneous.......... ... SGT. e 10K 1G 
Combination....... = ue Ka € 108 
Sins sc ws acctreuees needs 1010 * 104 
SS Se ees Sk 10 
Lufkin’s Lumber........ Wwe 10 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 
TENN déuneicscesesseus ua HOGI WS 
EE DG HK 10K 08 
Upson Nut Co,: 
UO Sdedaseewccccencensces 60a 60 & 10% 
BUC cinscsde cocseceves S58 1G ISK UK 107 


B30 U0 



























——___L. 


Sash Locks —See 


63 


Locks, 


Sash Weights 


See Weights, Sash 


, Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 


“ce Stuffers or lillers, 


Saw Frames 


Sausage 
See Frames, Saw 


Saw Sets—See Seis, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saio, 


Saws— 
Atkins 


Circular 


Rand 


Cross Cuts | 
Mulay. 


One-Man Saw. 
w ‘ood Saws we 


Milland 1 Drag . 


Chi apin: ‘Stephe: ns C oO. 


rurning > 


Saws and F rames 


50@30 &10% 


Diamond Saw & Stamping Works : 
Steriing Kitchen Saws ane 

Disston’s: 
Cire ular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 





Band, 3 to oa in Wien dwesdekedecns Oe 
Band, 4 to2 NMGb 6 eetictnceus . 10% 
Crosseuts Seas eceercederecces 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts.. peeed «se . .50% 
Mulay, Mill anu Draw. bb danntuensane 50% 
Framed Woodsaws.. thn tecene 35% 
Woodsaw Blades.......... ‘ 354 
Woodsar Rods. 25% 
Hand Saws, Nos. 32, 99, 9, 16, a10o, 

Ds, 120, 74, 77, &.. 257 
Hand Saws, Nos 7.07. 1071, At. 

0, 00, Co mbination.. cece +. - 30% 
C ompas:s,Key.ole,&c...., 26 
Butch-r Saws and Blades. 3.% 


C. E. Jennings & Co.'s. 
Back Saws 


One Man Cross Cuts.. 
Gang Mill, ower and d ‘Draws Saws.. 50% 
Bind Saws... . 7 

Bac k Saws 


Hack atti 


Griffin's Hack Saw Frames 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades......3 
Star Hack Saws and Blades.........15 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades 
Sterling Hack Saw,Frames 


sodeeensces . 2-0 SSK 1NE 
Su @1L0 


Compass and Key Hole Saws.35& D& LOG 
Framed Wood Saws.... . 
Hand Saws 


Millers Falls: 


10k 106 
20K2 ok 108 
-- d0& L0G 


Butcher Saws..................-...15&10¢ 

Star Saw Blades........... F108 
Peace : 

Cireular and Mill enéd, scnssecekiane 

CrossCuts. list Jan.1 Bee, — 

Hand, Panel and Rip... Ceseceeres vec OO 
Richardson: 

Circular and Mill .................... 50% 

SN Mc ww chiaide a. 33 da ceuiabek an 30% 

X Cuts, list Jan. 1, ’99....... ee cocsere 50% 
Simonds’: 

Circular Saws..................... .50% 

Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 


ecceene 408108 








Hand PN nétecongsesesee: BaWE&7' 04 
Han | Saws, Bay State bran | 454 
Compass, Keyhole, «ec ..... 23@%& i% 

Wood Saws.......... S&7'oF 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A. 30% 
Disston: 
Concave Blades. .............ccceccce sod! 254 
RR ale tn ceisee ncceencdscauiwed 40% 
Haek Saw Frames. 4 nee oe 
Fitchburg File Works, Tie Best...... 23% 
C. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 


Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180. 


355 i 10% 


Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete. 
35&5 





Scroll— 
Bm? NO. F, BUG... nc scccccvesciccecs 25% 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 


without boring attachment, $18: 

with boring attachment, $20....._.20% 
Lester, complere, $10.00........... 15&10¢ 
Rogers, complete, $4.00....... ov eee lL S&108 


Scalers, Fish— 


Bishop’ 8 Lightning... 
Covert’s Saddlery W orks 


Scales— 


Family. Turnbull’s..... 


Counter: 


Hatch. 


..¥ doz. $8 00 
seece<ened HI 10% 


.20@308 10% 


Piatform Mos tohlbs.do235. 
Two Platforms, 
Union Platform, 


4 oztoS lbs.doz po 
Plain..$1. 70M 1.90 


Union Platform, Striped$1 85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 

IN Dien dentine dncataasecasexeneiebak 3% 

as hittinta uh: to idlladinasad oc ous 40% 

Grocers’ Trip Seales.................." We 
Chicago Seale Co.: 

The “ Little Detective, °° 3 Ibs.... 50% 

Union or Family No. 2 6% 

Portable Platform (reduced list). 50 


Wagon or Stock (reduced list). 2va25< 





Pelouze scales—Hovsechold, Counter 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing Ot 
*“ The Standard " Portables . -- 454 
*The Standard” R. R. and Wagon.....50 

| Gacenen-~ 
Box, 1 Handle......... doz. $?.25@2.50 
Box, 2 Handte «2+ 2-402. $3.00 , 50 
Ship Light, 82.50: Heavy, ey 0) 
Adjustable Box Scraper (S. R. & b. 0) 
86.00 ae maton 
Chapin-Stephe ns Co., Box..... WkO50& 10% 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 
Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&54 


Maine Window Screen Frames .. 
Perfection Window 
Phillips’ Window Se 
Porter's: 

Fairview Window 


Hummer V¥ indow 


Klondike Window 


Se 


»also Doors. 


ADR 10R5E 
Sereens.... 60@60&5¢ 
reen Frames . HORSE 


OUOOED secicdccea 
WES HE5&e Nee 

Sereens ae aa 
M&a608! 5a St 

SOUOUII 5 jos kn ans Sas 
6 & He PW &5& 26% 


Sash 


t 
' 
f 
‘ 
; 
\ 
| 
: 
i 
: 
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ey ee on 


6k 


Screws—Bench and Hand— 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.75 @3.00: 

1g, $3 25@3.50: 1\4, $3.85@4 
Rench, Wood, Beech. .do0z. $3.00@5. “50 
Hand. Wood. _.. _ «u-eeeecd 30@: ots ¥ 
R. #liss Mfg. Co, Hand...... 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.... 
Coach, Lag and Hand Rail-— 






.80 a BU& rie 


Lan, Common Point, list Oct. 1. 
EP ss ccansustnetede<nnanean WL1E@. % 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, list 
(MS, £00. ceckecbetocaass 70010@. .% 


Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60810@...% 






Jack Screws— 
Standard List..........7é 75H 10@80k'5t 
Millore Malls... .....ccccccce eee DX 10.10% 
Millers F fala, Roller..... o. - » OG 10% 
Pg Wolk, Wecescenseces : - + HO@50K 10% 
Sarg ee hs sina nne 02 10% 





Machine— 
List Jan. 1, 98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron.50@56e 10% 
Fiat or Round Iead, Brass50@50@ 1% 
Set and Cap— 
Set (Iron or Steel) .......seeeeee.s? 


Sq. Hd. Cap... .ccccccccccvcccesse 66% 
Hex. Hd, iiss cases eens 0 B58 
Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap . sasens 60% 


Wood— 

List July 23, 1903. 
Manufacturers’ prin ted discounts : 
Flat Head, iron....... 8744P10@ . 
Round Head, Tron.......85@10@... 
Fiat Head, Brass ......-€5410@... 
Round Head, Brass. OB 10). +0. 
Flat Head, Bronze....77 Tok Na 
Round Head, Bronze......75@10%..% 
Drive Screws........ bit ot 10% 
Scroll Saws—See Saivs, Servill, 


Scythes— Per doz. 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...$4.50 B$5. v0 
Full Polished Clipper.....85.0 (86. 
GAIN .. ..cccccoee wesees $7 00@$7.50 
Clipper, Grain..... 
Weed and Bush.. 


Se ee 








87.75 88.25 


- 84.75@$5.00 


_  Raisin— 
ee 25@30% 
Sets— Aw! and Tool— 


Bred Awl and TYool sels: 
W ood Hdle..10 awls doz. £2.00%2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awis, 6 Tools ., 

doz. $2.50@2.60 

Atken’s Sets, Aw! and Toois 


No. 20, # doz. $10,090... 0k 10K104 
Fray *s Adj. Tool H’dis... Nos. 1, $12; 2, 

$13; 3, 12; 4, $9; 5, $7. +022 OOS 
C._&. Jennings & Co.'s Model Tool 


Ho ders , 
Millers, ails Adj. ‘Tooi dis, No. 1, 
Siz: No. 4, $12; No. 5, 815 .... 15&10% 
Stanley s Excelsior : 
No. 1. $7.50; No. 2 $4.00; No. 3, 
Ds wocvnve 00060000804 $0 30K 108108 


Garden Tool Sets-—- 

Ft. Vadi-on, Taree Pte 8, Hoe, Rake 

and Shovel.......8 Gos. secs. ....03.).00 

Nail— 

IG. ios to vianed per gro. $2.25@2.50 
Round, Blk. and Poi,, assort ted..... 

gro. $1. 80@2.60 


Br& 10% 


Octagon. . , 910. $4.0IQL.25 
Knurled, "Good....... .gro. $5. QE .00 
Ne IO. 0.05. srccensnscacrenann 276% 
Cannon's Diamond Point, ®# gr. $12..25% 


ETE, Socksidéd db cceenn et per gro. 89.00 
Snell’s< orrugated, Cup Pt. ver gro. $7.50 
Snell’s Knurled. Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 






Rivet— 
Regular list ....ce.cccc-++ +s 10810@ 7-% 
Aiken's: Saw— 

SOUND. .o00scscncecccccce 50 1% 
Imitation . ,.... Bb coete csevecheaon S0& 10 
Atkin’s.: 
CHEDETEGR,.,. 00000800800 cccccwccescocece 104 
Adjustable,..... 
Bemis & Call Co's, 
Cross Cut........ 
Hammer, new P: 
Ec. set eshensaseunsednessoten 
Spring Hammer ose 
Disston’s Star and Monareh....... 


Morrill’s No. 1, $15.00,..... ot 
Nos.3 and 4,¢ ‘ross Cut, $2063... pew 
BOs Di, BE GOBO, 4c ccnccvsctusoce 
Sanh, BG. 8h, Oh BAUR nc. vonadegcen~sael 
No. 1 Old Stvle, $10.00 

Giant R oval, Cross Cut .® doz. 89,00 

Roval. Hand. ‘ |e doz. $5.49 

Taintor Positive, ® doz. $18 ....... 


Sharpeners, Knife- 
Chicago Wheel & Mtg CO. .....cccccsed 657 





. 60% 


smith & Hemenway o....... ......065 70 
Shaves Spoke-— 

ia cicccthh ies wee 0z. $1 00@1 15 

Wood, e-esccces- G02. $1.65@2.25 


Co ) ce) ee 
50 @50k 108106 
. 5O@5) 2108 10% 


Bailey’s (Stanley RO& L. 


Chapin-Stephens Co 





THE IRON AGE. 


Pruning Shears and Tools— 


‘‘ronk’s Grape Shears .........+..06! BdLay 
Cronk’'s Pruning Shears.. 83147 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
end Baw, F dos. SIBMY.......000.20008 2% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, ® doz, $12.00. 
53% 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
Pruning Shears, all grades 4°@AD T5% 
Orange rhears............! Ok \@ WANS 
|. RRP ee £ ae LO@ 70% 
SOR PONG, is cdeneccscccsesees one 75% 
Pas WWE dsr catsenssconetsenstite 3314% 
Sheaves-— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ......  ......../ % 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent’s lis, 
7 10% 
SNL, Stidin ens ereteckeves « WR W@UE 
OF) See S3Gt 
Wrightsville Hatfield P attero.......... SUR 
Sliding Shutter— 
Reading list........... eeverees TOK LOG 75% 
i ctacenpeninsraieesqunetile 33\a% 
arr 5081 Os 
Shelis— Shells, Empty— 


Bras; Shells, Empty : 
First quality, all gauges. 60R5% 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and ‘12 woes o 
Paper Shells, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New 
Magic 10,12,16 and § 20 gauge B&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Cha hae, 
Monarch, Defiance, New Victor, Ke- 
peat r, ow Rival, 10, 12,15 and 
0 gau 
Climax, Salon: “League, New Rival 
10 and 13 gauge. .25% 
Climax, Union, League. ‘New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge ($7.50 list) ..20% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10, 


Re pid, 


12, 16 and 20 gauge.......... 3344&5% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass............ Wee 10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass...... .....40d10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder ....+..40% 


Loaded with Smokeless Pow de r 
medium grade. 5s 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow der, 


high grade, .....00..+++ Lock 10c¢ 10% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass. ...... 
Robin Hood, High Brass.... .. _ SOs 10S% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
F. o. b., Pittsburg: 





DO ssiacthiikeddoses’ .per keg $3.85 
or wenvee-per keg 3,60 
Burden’s,all sizes, ) keg...... eee «- 83.00 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag.......... 81.40 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, bag$1.5 
Buck, 25-10. O49... .ccccecss+s00ces-SleH6 
Chilled, 25-Ib. bag.......... webs ca cee 


Dust Shot, 25-Ib. BAG.......00..000082 00 
Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 190%....40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation.gro. $11.00@11.50 
Buffalo Metallic Biued,S, 8, & Co., ® ar.: 


1416 16&15 1R&2o 

$12.90 $13.80 $15.00 
National Mfg. Co.: 

REE sw steeesoeyes saspesee per gro, $12.09 

SERED: donetnseecse.ssere ver ro. SL!.00 


No Yame... -per gro. S11 OO 
Shaker (Rarler’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. 
it Epa, UES venandarwacscoanenesen eee 20% 


Sievos, Tin Rim— 
Per dozen 


Mee Jiveuss 1’, 16 13 20 
Black. full size ..8120 1.25 130 1,36 
Plated, full size .83!.80 1.5 140 1,45 
Black, scant.... .... 80.'6 1.00 1.06 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch, 
Mesn 18, Nesied, doz. .$).65Q0 75 


Mesh 20, Nested. doz....... 75@ 85 
Mesh 2, Nested. doz ....... .0@.1.00 
Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list...... BOH6Ok 10% 


NotTe.— There 1s not entire uniformity 
lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins Wagon— 


Gast BHR. .cccccoess occ ee O@UE108 
Malleable lron.........--- Ok 10@,50% 
BROOD... 5 scctse cocceecccsews LO0@04 10% 


Slates, School— 


Factory Shipmenta. 






Goodell’s, ® doz. $9.00... 15&10¢ | Noiseless Slates......... 
Wood's Fl and F2............. Matiad Wire Bound.. 
“ Shears— Slaw Cutters—See Cutters. 
‘ast lron... 7 8 Gin, 
Rest ..$16.00 18.00 20,00gre.| Slicers, Vegetable— 
Good,.....$13.009 15.00 17 00 gro. | Sterling No, 10, $2.00................33% 
Cheap.... $°.00 6.00 7.00 gro. 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: Snaps, Harness— 
Best quality, op si trees 70@ 708 1% German..... nkeeoee oes.» 4OQ@4OBION 
Nicke -60Q608 10% eo 
tere Jovert Mfg. C 
Fair qual. TED. cr ven «eee SIDMSOLSS go nt sass O& 5&2 
“ wa ae a EL EFOEO)YD . . «cer ereeersereeresseetenes est 
Nickel.........75@i5a@106 H SIDS sincois butibnesens Ceane neem 45% 
Tailors’ Shears............ L0@ 0k 10% Jockey soe éeanuonnes sakes eee 
Aeme Cast Shears,.............. 40G 40854 Trojan ‘eniiwteteeks «0% baéces anne 45% 
Rin sxe nerenn nohmendneses Goan 607 Ti nik tees. sesbenwets SSS > 
Hvinisch’s Tatiors’ Shears .. 47 Yankee, Roller... SU 5? 
Wilkinson's Hedge ...... “1900 list 45° Cevert’s Saddie _ Ww orks: 
Wi'kinson’s I’runing............ ....... y Orown........ Cneeescocescces 60% 
Wilkinson's Sheep..... . -1900 list. 25¢ SE. tied*> - ‘aaseuccecescseusehebuenl 60% 
Tinners’ Snips— Sin Sasmassréchinesmpebencieel 60 
Steel Bindes . 20R5A. 29810 THIMMPN......... + socsccccrccccseces 608 
Steel Laid Blades Lok 1 MH£0% ey : as 
Forged Handles, Steel Rlades, Berlin . aoa! = pas oS Seren ts anne ooo ESS 
40 @40& 107 1 49 Pare én none © 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 644 to 10 | Sarwent’s Pateut Guarded ...... 663¢& 10% 
tL jtiniesh .Sneseseseneegetes WET6K107 
Niagara a idns: MéesdRSées vepedke seer Snaths— 
OT A a ene 20% | Sethe. ......cccccccese L5K5@ 50K 184% 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 


508 10Q@, 608 1085% 
.  8O@ 60k 10% 


Good Quality....«./ 
I a oie Ae ei ke 
International Silver Co, 

1847 xogers Bros. and Kogers& Hamil. 


Wy. o.200nbbsb.qnstartesecenses 40& 10% 
Rogers & Bro.. William Kogers Kagle 
SI ae 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.. .............. €0% 
Wm. Rogers & Son................ 60& 10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. 4, Kogers Co.: 
Silver Plated Flat Ware........... ..69% 
No. 77 Silver Plated Ware........ 60& 10% 
Miscellaneous— 
German Silver............ 60@60 & 10% 
Ca’ taraugus Cutlery Co 
Ts .tntitn ce ncntevidasnagee’ 50% 


Simeon L. & Geo. H, Rogers Co.: 
German or Nickel Sliver, Special list 





1 &10% 
Tinned lIron— 
ee ore eessreeper gro. L5@5e 
TEOIES 0. vev00ce. ber gro. 9#00@31.00 
ae Door— 
Gam (Coll)... .cccccsccces Beentccnseecsne se 
Star (Coil), see . 30% 
Torrey ’s Rod, 30 ec 118 dos. 81.10 
Victor (Coll)... eeseresccace 501081048 


thasvbnnes Wagon, &c. 
74 in. and Wider: 


Black or % Bright, lb....../ L4y@5 ec 
See «» OM@S4e 


Painted Seat Springs : 


1% £22 26 per Pr.....e0e004+- D0Q55C 


14 222% perpr.. .... ++.» 60@65c 
1%x3x2and narrower, per pr. 
80@85e 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 
SOND. <cccns. eonsatoneinsens 05 25@2 
| RRR Ree ..# doz, $1. 2 
Philadelphia No. a ® doz. $12; No. 2, 
Oe WG Macnee <ancaeviotacaaect 40% 
Squares— 
Nickel plated.... | List Jan. 5, 1909 


Steel and Iron... { 70410@: 108104 10% 
Rosewood Hdl Try Square and T- 

E>, schcateccsuee 60k 100° 10@, 70% 

Tron Hal, Try Squares and T-Bevels, 

LOL 10@ arn 

Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Beve's.. 00h 

Winterbottom’s Try and Miter..... 
4010 @40K108 10% 


Squeezers- Lemon- 


Wood, Com ey gro., No, 0. $5.25 
@35.69 : No. 1. $6.25 Q@$6.50. 
Wood. Forcelain Linen. 
Cheap , ..doz. $2.00 2.75 
Good Grade.......doz. $2.00@3.50 
Tinned Iron......+.++-d02. 30.75@1. . 
Iron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. . 


Pe 
Electricians’, 


Association list....... 
S08 10.& 104 10% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Galvanized, 16c less than Barb Wire 
Polished. 20c less than Barb Wi-e. 
Poultry Netting. Staples....per Ib.. 
su4u@sve 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s tist....80&10% 


Steels, Butchers’— 


ee Oe 
Foster Bros’,.... 
Hartzell Cutlery Co 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s 


Steelyards........25@1 QMe10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Bimonamtltns’ . ..ocoseccesscvk LO 10@,50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock 2 
Derby Screw Plates... ; 
Gardner Die Stocks No. 1 ............./ 
Gardver Die Stocks, larger sizes..... 
as. aetna cere 
Lightning Serew Fiate.. 
Little Giant 

Reece’s New Serew Plates... 


Stone—- 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundu in, Inch, 
gro., l2inch, $10. 












“288630 30% 


$8.00 per 


Pike \ Mig. Co 1901 list: 3 
Black Diamond 8.8....® gro. $12.00 
Lamoille 8.5 ......... ® gro. Si1.06 


White Mountain 8. 8....® gro. 39.00 
Green VountainS. §....% gro. $6.0), & 
» xtra Indian Pond 8. 8. gro. 87 5 
No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..% gro. $7.00 | 
No. 4 indian Pond 8. 8..? gro &4 5) 
Leader xed End 8.8.. <% gro $4.50 | 
Balance of 1901 list 2314 


Oil een &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 190! list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.... 50% 
Gem Cerundum Axe, Single or Double: 
Grit... j 
Gem Corundum Slips.... , 
Gem Corundum Razor Hones.........50% 
Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: “eh 
Arkansas Stouc,No, 1,3to5'6in. 82. 39) 
ArkansasStone.No. : ‘Sietosin. $2.50 | 
Ark+esas Slips N\.1.... .....34.00 
Lily White W Bieta 4to8i ....60¢} 
Rozy Red Washita.4 toSin .... s0¢) 





Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ | \ 
Washita Stone, No. 1,.4 to8 in. .40¢ [= 
Washita Stone, No. 2. 4t»8iu..30¢ # 
RA We ACO MOUS, 06 scons cccees esses Ud 
Rosy Red Slips........ agiehendenel g0¢ 
Washita Slips, Extra............. so¢ 
Washita Slips, No. 1.... ......... 70¢) 
India Oil Stones (entire list) ......33%4% 





Avg ist 13, 


Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... » | 
Hindostan No, 1Small.......% t 

Axe stones (ail kinds) .......... 
Turkey Oi! Stones,ex.5 tos in. § 

Queer Creek stones, 4 to 8in.. * 
Queer Creek Slips............. 

PL OUND. ic cuscscetentes-e- 

Belgian, German and Swaty Ra 


MOOD sasescecisedsdddacess 
Natural Grit Carving Knife Hon 
Wi excans cu biees 
Cnex 2 Edge Pocket Knife Hons 
NS Si es eae’ 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
Ge aisintins swkeiedeh s 
Stoners—- 


Cherry— 

sc ccdendsacseasios 2 
Stops, Bench— 

Millers Falis......... 


Morriil’s...# dos.. No. i. $id. 00 
Morrill’s, No. , siz wanes 


Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. fi 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ dhiaains 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lota...... 
Hame~ 
Covert'’s Saddlery Works........ 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz 
BOONE «v0 0006s poeecsecs cores 02. S 


Excelsior Stre. che rund iac ki 
Combined, ver doz. 86 





Enterprise Mfg. Co.. 62 2DOI5R 
National Specialty Mfg. "Co., list Jan 
Be" eee ee COREE Hee eee eeete . 5 


Supports, Porch— 


Hoffman’s Porch Supports....¥ doz 


Sweepers, Carpet 
National Sweeper Co. : Per 

Marion, Roller Bearing, regular 
finishes, full Nickel.......... Suu 

Marion Queen. Roller Be ering 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel. 8%, 

Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel. .=2 

Monare h; Roller Bearing, Jap’ ned.s 

Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg 


ular Finishes, full Nickel S24 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glas« Top, Nickel........ S32 (i 
Monarch xtra Roller Bearing 
(1j7-Inch case), Nickel...... = 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing (17 
inch case), Japanned - & 


Perpetual, Regular Bearings, NkL& 

Perpetual, Regular Bearings, | ap.s\- 

NoTrR. — nse ount of We per dozen 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


i Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 
Carpet Tacks, American .......... 
VOB 25 RSE 
American Cut Tacks 90d2005@0 
Swedes iron Tacks ... 90@30@5@.... 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. . 
WLIO 
Gimp Tacks... ....0. 0 SOK S55 
rr. J0B400 
Trimmers’ Tacks, .90@38081005@ 
Looking Glass Tacks... .70@100 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack.... 
HOLE 

siunyarian Naila ....80d 20856 
Commonand latent Brads... . .S0d 
Trunk and Clout Nails, . .sodk50 

NoteE.— The above prices ar 
Straight Weights.* An extra 5% is give 
Star Weights ** and an extra We 
Standard Weights.*** 


Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 
Stee! Wire urads, R. & E. Mfg. Co’ 


Dk 
See also Nails, Wire. 
Tenks, Oil— 


Emerald, 8. S. & Co { 
Emerald, 8.8. & Co 60-gal.. $4.2 








Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.... 4081 ‘ 
Patent Leather...........00%@9d 
incdansee 00 . 
Chesterman’s..... a 
Keuffel & Esser Co. ‘Steel and} Met: a 

Lower list, 1S899.... . ose 
Lufkin’s Steel 


Teeth, Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or hev 
5¢ inch and larger .per 100 Ib 


Thermometers— 
Tin Case, .....0+... 80@1 M804! 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire 
Single aon sebe ee é* 
Monitor, Cross Head, Et. 


Ties, Wall— 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 
Galv, Steel 6-32 x Big iv. # 1000 
Galv, Steel 5-32 x Sto in. # 1000 
Galv. Steel 5-32 xiiéin B 000 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'4In. B 1000 


Tinners’ Shears, &c. 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works,.... ' 
Tire Benders, Upsette 5, 
&c.—See Benders and | 
ters, Tire 
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sols— Coopers’— Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lA, to Ware, Hollow— 
5, Witilicdaeess~ deveasises 20@20&5% doz ........... wsesee ses ee I@ 10€ Cast Iron, Hollow— 
= ay— Catton Wrapping 5 Balis to Ib Stove tilollow Ware; 
* Baw GOGEM ; .. ccsciceses cetcce cae accordina to quality .12 «c@2se i eT 0@ bo 
w— American 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. Unground, 
‘Cross Cut Saw Tools........ 80% TO cc cocncsces eoee---- L@UC Write Enameled Ware: 
1s’ Lmproved.......serereeereret 33° American 3 Ply Hew: ‘Dy 1-lb. Balls... | Maslin Wettles..........ccccceeee? , 
is ae REECEEE CPESECHE 66 we B@lhLe Covered Ware: 
_ Vip— ess | India 2-Ply Hemp, 4 and %-lb. | Tinned and Turned..........+.-+4 0 
+ WEEE s. <rscetececesess eneents ; | Balls (Spring Trwine)..... ....-+6+ SC!) | 6Bnameléed...... <- -ccc«e wakes oe: O08 
ransom Lifters— | India 3-Ply Hem», 1-lb. Balls. ..... Se See also Pots Glue. 
Lifters, Transom, | India 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls... ..7¢ Enameled— 
Tr s— ly—- | 2,3,4and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. Balls... Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov. | 
— Globe or Acme, 3@ Ie (OL occa g ie nn es eeewereees ners 
rity nt one gro. 871. Fo@ 12.00 Mason Line, Linen, %-lb, Balls, ..45e trom ¢ ind Ware, Bane sree Seen ina < 
$1. 1SQ1.=0 ¢ | WD, Ll , er mag i] > alla iva, mete é ’ 
yr. Champion or Paragon.... k= “64 Mattre ss, 4and b.Balls +© Never Break Enameled... . 54 
'$1.25@1.40: gro. 318.00@13.50 O01, 310.6 DULY ree eerscersees 29 OID) 6 Tea Kettle 
Game— | | Galvanized Tea Kettles 
la Pattern, .co.cseeess 80Q8085% Wie Inch... 6 } 
se wee e ADGA RSE Hach 5e 50¢ bac 65e 
WUBEccececcoccecsoscccee: 0+ VUpeuervn FO t—“—_SSS TS Ge 8 08 ‘ 
ev & Norton. .......65&5@65&10% | Solid Bor......... 50 1050105 
Oy eee Pattern)... 76@ 75854 ‘a : Od 19@ 504104 Steel Hollow Ware. | 
cir (Blake Pattern).......60&5@60& 10% Pp = oo Spiders & Griddles .....65wH5k5% 
Mouse and Rat— arallel Avery Kettles. ...........s - «80% 
i. . Porcelained 50R5@50810 
: . ’ ia } ’ Athol Machine Co.: . 
se, Wood, Choker, doz. —o Simpson’s Adjustable. .............. in; | Never Break Spiders and Griddles esas 
\ouse, Bound or Square Wire. ee eteccececees sosee, Seeesenen 254 ! Never Break Kettles............... . 60 
doz. 85@90c | Rouneys icing | Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddies.....65&5% 
arty French Rat and Mouse Traps Bonney's. « .- ee en ee _— Steel a haiteies Setiveuwives 60% 
enuine): : . rmers oot— 
es - ‘ Eminert Universal: ve armers, ; 
‘ 3 ao eee at: iv — & nd Pattern Maxers’ No.1...... ss. 215.00 net ; Pike nai be Soapstone..... 40@40810 
nO. Oy 2 Pattern Maxers’' No 2.......... 0 net — 
$5.25 doz, Machinist and Too! Makers’ OO net | golid pen oards ® doz 


No.3'4, Rat,®@ doz. $4.75; case of 72 













































‘ Glu 
rrted grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 60) 7 mber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. ®t 2'6@ 214 | Cabinet Sta 


$4.25doz. Fisher & Norris Douple Serew... th 5&10¢ Crescent, faraily size, bent frame .$3.00 No, & Mesh, sq ft A 
No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; case of 7 Hollands’: fied Star, family size, stationary Wire Barb—Sce Trade Re port. 
$2.75 doz. Se protector....... ©. cvececcccee. oe00 Wrenches— : 
No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 Kevatone............ 65256 | Doubie Zinc Surface : : i - a ; 
$2.25 | Lewis Tool Co...... ..ccccccccccess 20@30% Saginaw Globe, family aise, station- Agricultural seseanosne*s > * -50@ SCL 10% } 
senuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 Merrill's... .....0eeeeceeree eovess 20% WEY PE LOCO... .....4.20- ee eens $2.65 | Baxter Patrn S Wrenches 
No. 2. @ gr. $80.00; Mouse, No. 3, % Miller’s Falls. . “50k 10R10% Cable Cross, family size, stationary TOBS@ 704 10% i 
OAS. Oi sv aicn ek bade oendeeeuxgncssnenes cet 509 SUI <cnndeiedadud saducwnagat 2.40 | Dr ‘or icsiceutaduas h5@ NES 
1M Mast Mfg. Co.: sioaa Bro. Pyzers: 20a 25% Single Zinc Surtace : — poe eee enacts ocnee ee 
tat. sone aaah ita ‘9 z Naiad, familysize, o back perf: OS ESR ORMOND 70% : 
Blizzard,..+.+++.NWO. 12, $3.00 No. 1, $9 50 peguers. ae pe ea 40@45% rated... aaa we eee tel $3. 40 aiaener Pattern "7? Pee ee 7m} in 
Old Nick.....++ No. 30, 2.22 No.2 840! combination Pipe... |.) 77") 55@804 eee Sas. Gretes tor, family BULL DO. se. ss ececeeeeeeeeerereceesees 70% i 
JORGE. .sccccccese No. 5, 2.10 No.3, 8.40 Prontiss Seo a 20@25% size, ventilated back ............ $2.25 | Bemis & Call's: | 
imp'd Sna Shot, Mouse, per gro., 2 oe _...40¢ | Bras<« Surface Adjustable S......cc.ccee eree eee SSRI ; 
hole, $2.40. oo : ake Brass King, Single Surfac al er Adjustable S Pipe.. 
Imp’a oo Shot, Mouso, per gro.,4 Smith & Hemenway ‘Co.: ot" aaa inate ucamone ae Brigg’s Pattern 
hole, $4.2 CR ic ans wcacurddinnndns mena Nickel Plate Surfac prigg 8 Fa wsaccceeece 
cke ute Surface: Combination Black, . 
Trimmers. Spoke— m Jewelers ttt seeeceeesesoeeees . No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Surface Combination Bright................ 40% 
Bonney’s 6 Hos. ésesesedsns rs Seeman? BX. Lecce eee cece seen es os Wash $3.00 Cylin hor or Gas Pipe...... eeceveerces 558 
OOE'S BL. .ccrweeesseeeseees sereceeees Depa Seeacaneecossesuscensessgesso™ ashers— EXtra HEAVY. .......ccceccceccceeesee- 45% 
a Merrick’s Pattern............+0+s00s -50% 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... .....30% Saw Filers’— _ Leather, Axle— : No. 3 Pipe, Bright é 
Disston Plastering................ ow 200 Bo No. 1.813: No.3, $16. 50&5 a ate kis sain -- SUB10@S8 '&108 10% | Boariman’s...... 
Disston “Standard Brand” and Gar ee SG ‘t ye id 6. ¥d [Ot Se cinkacae:sieeeans WOW ESS | Coes’ Genuine... 
dea Trowels bakthaseheasaesenenens . 35% oo ® amp ‘and Guide, ® « OZ | Coil: % 1 1% n 4 Inch. Coes’ “ Mechanic * "40% 10& 108? hae 
Kohler’s Steel Garden ‘irewels, Sin.. Nits Aga ces nennesergiec : ; — lle 128 1%c lhe per box poasnes s Engineer............... 40R10% 
gro. e B..... o ee eeecesereeiseccecssccese ce une Auto..... 
Kohler’s steel Garden Trowel, dia... Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2) | iron or Steel Eagic....... se 
# gro. $6. 00 GEG Biccccccessce  endcvcece conse 45&50% | Size bolt.... 5-16 34 % 8 =% | Elgin Wrenches.. 3 
Never-Break Steel Garden Trowels.... | , Washers... .96.80 5.50 4.6) 4.40 4.2/| Elg'n Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws...32" 
gro. $6.00 Wood Workers’— In lots less than one keg add \éc per | Gem Pocket ...... digasudadewuades .. 80% 
Peace fo Fipeeentng oseeece erecccecescoce 30% lb.. 5-lb. boxes add %c to list. — HISPOWCIOS. 062 coe ccccesee er cecececececes 704 
Rose Brick and Plastering......... .25&5% | Wyman & Gorlon’s Quick Action, 6 =o Cc t Ww z rang W. & B. Machinist: 
Woodrough&MeParlin,PI'st’ring.....25% | in., $6.00; 9 in,, $7.00 ; 14 im., $8.00. | 9 Vas asners— Case lots.........++ Sahisaeeaaasasnean 
Trucks Warehouse, &c.— ver % inch, barrel lots. per lb., . Less than case lots.......00.--00-+- Wk IF 
u s , ° % Ie , . 
B. & L, Block Co.: Miscellaneous— 1544@2c | Improved Pipe (W & B.)...... - iG 
New \ork Pattern........ soos ene e010 Senne Waterers, Hog— a bandas 
Western Pattern...........0-+.00e a & Keeler Combination 7 Improved Dewey. ® doz $26.00.........50% | Prtumpn Goa 10% 
Handy Trucks. . ..per doz. o18. if | eccccecsece @ecccce Cocereseseseseses We d es— vu ae C he 1 steeere ~o a 
I estat ia uke per doz. sip. 00 geseew 3s Combination Pipe: Yl Finish @ 90 _| Vatean Chata oes 
c inish....++ evereeld, 2.90@3. 10 
Daisy Stove Trucks, improved ttern 87 Series......... caeeateoes ee Weight : : Fruit Jar— 
02. $18.50 187 Series... .. oo cccscoccoocece 60&5% ee Triumph Fruit Can Wrenches ) 
hodel Stove Trucks. ....... ¥ doz. $18.50 | No. 870...2.22..2. ccexeaecosescensce, ELE Saddlery Wore sical ® gro. $19.20 |, 
Tubs Wash-. ‘overt’s Saddlery Works..,....... 60810% | cvenn Can W pee Sr tie 
° 162 Sash— Te B Fruit Jar Wrenches.» grosies0 |" 
a ‘ ” é « : . gro > 
‘aivamizgd Wa doz. i 75 585 6.00 W aa —Price Per M. Per ton, f.0.. factory: T & BFrutt Jar Holders..# gro. $30.00 
Galvanized h . Pubs S. S$. & Co,): s ‘ Eastern District... . . $26.00 w ntec ds— 
10, 20° (30 Western, Central and Southern roug oods 
Per doz. nS. 25 6. 00 6. 05 6.59 7.00 ©.00 | B. E., 11 up.....+++- © ccccceeee O00 } Districts. ... $27.00 | Staples, Hooks, oh list March 17 
Twine—Miscellaneous— Bi Bie OE Ie wnctgsscbccenecs 70¢ | Wheels. Well_ ig ET 
P >i we eels, e | 
Plax oe BC , a Se eee sees egeoeonnen 80c | S| 3. 6 » 25s 
9 | S | Sin... $1.6 '@1.50: 10-in., $2.00@! Yokes 
No. and \%4-lb. Balls 21\gc #3¥gc BB. Eu. 7... cece ccee eee ceees ooo. 80C , ™ 12-in., $2.46@2.65: th Cov Fn Neok— ks, Trimmed... .7¢¢ 
r > : . 2.65. 1h in.. $4.00@1.25 ert ery Works mer ge 
No, Be 4 and '% lb. balls 17% 194c © Bos i iv arasniaa o seccccec Gl OO ee Wire and Wire Goods— Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke 
No. 18. 4 and '4-lb, Balls 1: re Wge P.B., 9and 10 2... eee. . 1.25| & | Bright and Annealed : COmnters. ..........ecccecetsceesseres 70% 
Vo. 2h, 44 and \%4-lb.Balls 15 ¢ 17 Ps Pi Me Cisse «es eedhbeiesceda os L040 LS Re rae 72%. 5@72%K10% Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows-— 
No. 36, 44 and '4-lb, Balls 1h3gc 16Vgc PP. By Tesecc ec ccescccesseeecs 1.50 J 10 to 18. 72 10 72% 1ods¢ | Fort Madison’s Farmers & Freighters’,. 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balls.,.. Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger. .$1.70@1.75 19 10 26. «vv. T5PIWELGO@ ISA 1B TAG Zi Set nes 
28@30e Hiw’e P. B., 18 €0 20 ..ccccce 3.00@ 32 _ my wt. pppeartXy g n 
y oe $ @ Re Oe OP ancc kavee 7510807 4% @S0E 24% Mheehen mecacz ones st @\% 
PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
Carmine, No. 40.. -# ams 5@a.t 50 D ity 
White Lead, Zinc, &c. Groen, Ghrome, Scaimany ...ccc Baw 6 | ate CelmeTe 0... corsccceseeee! Linseed, City, boiled........ 59 @40 
Lead, Englisn white, in Oll..... 744@ 93% Green. Chrome, pure 17 es Blue, ea ws Linseed, Siate and West’n, raw: 34 @3T 
Lead, American White, in Oil: Lead. Red, bbis. SR eats 3; °° | Blue. Ultramarine Linseed, raw Calcutta see.! s. 
Lots of 500 or over........ » 06 @ 8% | “oes 500'D Tae = @ 6x | Brown, Vandyke............... a Lard, Prime “ : : 68 
Lots less tnan 500 t.......--.- © Sl. Coane ee os Green, Chrome.................. @\5 | Lard, Extra No. i.....-.... .. 52 wad 
Lead, White, in oil, 25 ® tin Litharge, bbis. ‘¢ bbls. sil @ 74 | Green, Paris.........+......2.... + @24 | Lard. No.2 bie EEE ES 43 ata 
pails, add to keg rice aa .-@ % ey py tee @ 6% | Slenna, Raw.................. ..12 @15 | Cotton-seed,Grude, f.0.b miils.27! 
Lead, White, in oil, 12‘¢ ® tin Lots less than 500 >...... |. oS an wonme, Pee ncpsccesucceeeaseos es Gln Cotton-seed, Suramer Yellow, —— 
pails, add to keg price......... ..@ 1 Ocher, French Washed._ EE Bins ca nciecencvessecss 1 @i4 prime......... 42 @a42! 
Lead, W hite, in 9 peso @ ws Ocher’ Dutch Washed... 5 @7_‘| Umber, Burnt...........--.eceeell @I4 Cotton- seed Suminer Yeilow. | % a 
Lead, American, Terms: "For iota 12 tons | Ocher. American... - ¥ ton $°.50@16,00 Miscellaneous. ek ee O76 
‘nd over ie rebate ; and 2¢ for cash Orange Mineral. Pronch “"_ Lo\gaallt Barytes, Foreign, ® ton. ...$18.00@20.00 Sperm. Naturai §; ring. satoceee gs aa? 
f paid in 15 days from date of invoice ; | Grange Mineral, German....... 9 @ iuig | Barytes. Amer. tloated..... 1x.00@20.00 | Sperm, Bleached Spring........62 @#8 
or lots of 500 Ibs. and over 2% for cash | 6-ange Mineral. American... 8i4a@ xi. | Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... 9.00@10.00 | Sperm, Natural Winter ...69 @7n 
f paid in 15 days from date of invoice: | Req Indian. English “ee 4ina 8 2 | Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.256 4.50 | Sperm, Bleached Winter..." “1 @) 
_ for lots of less than 500 Ibs. net. ee een ee 2 @ 31g | Chalk, in bbis....... # 100 » @ _ 351] Tallow, Prime.................. 50 @'l 
Lead White, Dry in bbis........ 54@@ 64 | Red’ Turkey, English.......... *4 @ 6. | China Clay, English..# ton 11.0 017.00 | Whale, Crude........ roam 
Zine, American, dry....... # B 456@ 474 | Red’ Tuscan. English... “""" Gig | Cobalt, Oxide...... #100 2.00@ 2.65 | Whale, Natural’ Winter "46 @4r 
Z e. , Paris, Red Seal, dry....... .. @ 85 | Red’ Venetian. Amer.. #100. 50@1.50| Whiting,Common.? 100B = .49@_— 55 Whale Bleached Winter...” 4% i" 
Zine, Fase aon ta @ 0% | Red. yonetian, Amer Maite Bil Soak se | Whiting. Gliders. . -62@ .68| Menhaden, Brown, Strained. . 31 @°2 
Z *, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... .. @ 6 Sienn lealian. Bares ana. | (Whiting. extra Gilders’. .66@ -72] Menhaden: I, ight Strained.....32 @:si 
. Antwerp, Uren Se dry... @ 8 Powdered...... #3 @6%! Putt Menhaden, Bleached Winter...34 @33 
a4 . French. in Poppy On, Sienna, Ital.. Raw. Powd.....:. 3 @ “'¢/ In commas _| Menhaden,Ex Bleached Winter3# fas 37 
oni eat Sienna, American, Raw........ —s a. Cocoanut, Ceylon...... trees E@ 514 
»ts of | tonand over..........12 @12% Sienna, American, Burnt and TD DURER...ccccccage covcecccecccs g Cocoanut, Cochin ig@ tt 
ts of less than | ton.. - sees el Z4@i2y, Pevedenal ’ x » 11¢@ 2 In cans,1%to5%.... .... :| Gal bas tt ecadee 37 aa 
7 e ve M French, in Poppy Oil, Talc. French......... WPaeES: 7 ® 2 In cans 12'¢B to 25 b , | Cod, ne wtoundiaad.. iasten cnn ad 2 
{Sea falc, haduas Rank Pie roundiand............ as2 
sof 1 ton and over..........10%@11\4 iy ee Se 110@1.8) Spirits ne pe ka sixdibaadated gs $0 (as + 
‘sof less than 1 ton............11@1I'4 | Terra Alba, English 95 @L1.00 In oll _. ane s 2 @52'4¢ | Olive, Italian fig 52 @ 57 
-counts.— V. M. French Zine.—Dis- Terra Alba, Amcrican No. i... "05 @35 | inmac bole ¢055. ¢ | Neatsfoo*, prime..... one 57 @ 5A 
its to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of One or | Terra Alba, American No. 2 "45 @50 e i Palm, prime, Lagos. MDB Si@ 556 








S., 4%. Umber. Turkey. Raw 4 & Powd. 246C 3'4 Common Gon @ 
mber, Bnt. Amer..........0- . 1'46@ 2 ‘tra V Ba. cc cccscceccces @23 

Ory Colors. Umber, Raw, Amer.. ai 1%@ 2 Foot Stock, White.............. I1'é @ 18% 

Blacks; GARG. evessuececces #5 @10 Yellow. Chrome ...............-. 1L @l4 Foot stock, Brown... ..2..000000..7 “410 - 
buck, Drop, AMIEP........0..6+. @ 6 Vermilion, American Lead.....10 240 German Hides.......6....+. sees 1246 16 
k, Drop, Eng...... a Vermilion, Quicksilver, bulk . @70 PEOMGR. 6 c.0c cécccceccesccescce --.12 @40 
k [vory........- ae . | Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... .. @7! Trigh......cccccocscccccee «coore ce L DEQGIA 
eee ge eae | Vermilion, English, Import.. .80 @85 | Low Grae........c0---ceecceceee 9 @i2 

e. Colestial. ...cc.cc cscs Vermilion. Chinese. ... -$1.0521.20 | Medium White........ 14\4@16'4 

 CRIMEKS. . 2.0... secccccseses i - 
PrUGGM . 00. cccescccecees 27 @40 Colors in Oil. Antone, tab shoand vege 

Uitramarine.............. 3}6@15 . a 
BF own, Spamish................5 4@1 Black, Lampblack...... Sedoues 12 @l4 Linseed, City. raw...... ¥gal..37 @ 38 
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alvanized: 









to 1s duvek LO@T7O0R5% 
1% to 2 A 410 
Y 0 36. cecee T2MCIWG@I2'2PlU5E 
op pe red if 
FOP vvccic: Sevcsscegs OBS QT 1% : 
OlO 18... ccccece 08 10 FO 1d ; 
19 10 26.0.... 6. SMI BMF IG ; 
POM a. i caunceccns L175 1k i 
Tinned: : 
6 UO Th. ccccemececcevevucet al 
1 to ESccccoececeoeces a, ct | 
1% to od \ 
TD icccesst cannes : OIA : 
Annealed W ireon Spools. 20 0k SE 


brass and Copper Wire on Spools 


HOD SOE 
Breen, at Fem. BPs WR. dec sincin evn ) 1 
Copper, list ;. = ean ; 
Ceee BINGE FW ab ciiccccnseless WO : 
Stubs’ Steel VW SH 00fo0 & 


Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Wire Picture Cord, see Cor’. 
oe Wire Geese 

List June 24, 2903... KI 1O% 
Wire Cloth and Netting _ 
tialvanized Wire Netting 0 10 
Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft. 81.16 f 
Standard Hardware Grade i 


Nos. 2.2% and Mesh. sy Wee ( 
Nos. 4 and 5 Me sh, SGe Sb... 00 Lae 
No. 6 Mesh, sq ft . «teen as ane 






















































Mineral Oils. 
Black, 20 gravity, 25430 cola 


Cc vilnder, ligt ht ¢ flitered: wre “1S. G 


@2\' 
Cylinder, d: irl filtered. sissies 1s! aid! ; 
Paraffine. 903-907 vravity...__ 15 @iKle 
Paraffine, 903 gravity.. ......) 14 at 41 
Paraffine, 883 gravity......... 11kal = 
——, red, - Waa wales Te @15% 
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IRC IN _ AGE. 





The following quotationsare for smal! lots, 





Angust 6 





AUGUST 5, 1903. 


CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere {n Our weekly market report. 





IRON AND STEEL— 


Bar tron from Store— 
Refined Iron: 


















lto 1% in. round and square....... 2 RD 
lM to 4in. x 4 to BTR. ce cccescncncce 5 
146 to 4 in. x 4 to 5-16............ # Db . 
Rods--54 and 11-16 round and square.# ® .... 2.23 5¢ 
Angles: Cos # fh 
Sin.x 4 n.and larger...... 307 
8 in. x 8-161n. and ‘gin........ 
14% to 246 Im. KHIM nee eee seseee 
lle to 234 in. x 3- 16 in and thicker... Oe 
1 to 144 in. x 3-16 Iin..... Sreeee ckedigssinehoencnesk cian 
1to 14 xX In......+6- . -- 2-408 
Wx ee 
a4 x l¢ 
5g x4 
lg x 3-! 
Tees : 
lin 
114 in 
16 in,and ‘Yarger.. 
Beams D 
Channels, 3 in. and is arger. sien ma it ..2.50@ 3 “Ove 
Bands—14 to6 x 3-16 to No 8...... bincvewen -& hh 2.40¢ 
* Burden‘s Best” Iron, base price....... eens OD 2.000 
Burdens “H. B &S8. Iron, base 
rice 
lister’ eee 
sae ay Rars......-- a 
Norway Shapes.........-- 
Merchant Steel from Store— 
per 
Bessemer Machinery.... ....+ees....00 ptedcbicss 0seenee 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sle ‘igh ie 2.30@3.00¢ 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small iots....... 7¢ 
Soft Steel Sheets— 
Mg Inch.......-+-see0- 2e40¢ | No. 14..... cctccecce 2. 7 OF 
8-16 inch.... 2.40¢ | NO. 16.....cc0+-ccccce SeOE 
v 2.40¢ | No. 18. 8.00¢ 
2.504 | No. 2 8.00¢ 
2 69¢ | No, 2% 8.10¢ 
Sheet Iron from Store. 
. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R, @ R, 
Soft Steel Cleaned 
am. £600 2G cncnccnacee+s. © Ie 7 eee excesses hig 
Nos. 18 to 21 pb pnsececsace wD BOs cccosce 3.10¢ 
Se EE GD <p os0nc0ne'eex6 oo) WH DL BUG. cccccce 3.22 
SOG Te GI BO. ceccuccses cos et BS: caccces 4.306 
BR i x ccdscessesen *osunabonen ~~ - »* eee 10¢ 
No, 28 - BB, 5.40 8.50e 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according to assort- 
BIS... unk oud skkt sab Seaneene wes snenser Rpm 11%a@l4e 
Patent P lanished, ccccescce cooee @ DA, 106; B, O¢, net 


Galvanized. 


Nos. 14 to 16 ,.... 
Nos, 18 to 20....0..- 
Nos. 22 to 24. see, 
NO, 26.....0.cccccccsces 
No. : 
No. + eocecccesecces 
No 
No. 20 and lighter, 


Foreign Steel from Store— 











cee eens at ta 
36 Inches wide, 25¢ higher. 















Best Cast ....... eoececccecccccseccs -#D15 ¢ 
Extra Cast..... sania B18 @ 20 ¢ 
Swaged, Cast ‘ -#b16 ¢ 
Best Double Shear.... D115 ¢ 
Blister, lst quality....... #Ri3 ¢ 
German Steel, Best ........ B10 ¢ 
2d quality........ coccccee -#@Db 9 ¢ 
3d quality + ch aeee ee bnebs .#b 8 ¢ 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1st quality.. #mis 9 
2d quality........... Or escecceccccoscocesooose #Mi1l4d 9 
Bd quality, ........0.seeeees Die ¢ 
R. Mushet’ s “Special” mh 46 ¢ 
“Titanic” tb ¢ 

Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best... ee Dm : ¢ 
Jessop Self Hardening. ence ee th ¢ 
Seamans’ “ Nelson” Steel.................... ¢ 
Hobson’s * Soho” Special Self-Hardening. 8 D43 ¢ 

METALS— 
Tin- 
Duty.—Pigs, Bars and Block. Free, Per BD 


Banca, Pigs....... coedgecs 
Straits, Pigs.. 
Straits in Bars... 


Tin Plates— 


American Charcoal Plates. 
Calland Grade: 
Eidy BO KK DOsovesvoncccecovesdespebensceess svescecckbe? 
Sh. Ol ie Ue -pebihenens 8:25 
Mely n Grade: 
C,14 x 20 _ . penoethh® 








Sa aE PO,» scocennend A A | 
Allaway Grade: 

ah. BE Se ID. 660 0meGenences: © 00s cecccccccocccs secesceece O.M) 

IX, 14 X 20......c000- Or eee ears eeerreserscenes - 6.60 


American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 


i 26 BOB.....20- pune Dicenuns ysniviirbs $4.70.24.80 
IX, 14 x 20. hase wepeenntiad -. -84.00@d.25 
penarienin: Teras Plates— 

TC, 90 BB. .ccccsees coo-cccee Pediou pi eCth Scgns enae 2+ 089.50 
EK, BO EBB .ccccesccescce pbinmntudiiee/sdithes seusakee -$11.50 
Copper— 


Duty: Pig, Bar and ingot and Old Copper free. 


Manufac Tased, Zee ® Ib. 











Sheet and Bolt— 








March 12, 190%, Net. 
Priges, in cents ner pound 
Sheet 3) x 60. 
“ 
> 2 
‘ 8 * 3 
§ a)|s . * = 3 4i% 
= =| : si wm=|6 -i8~le | ¥ 
~ he & o2- 02 a an we An J = 
- we) Miegis Boo” 2s" oS 
= 3 o | o% 2. 5 # "is9\®el 5 
3 |siz Gla” Be Sa TF | Sel Sol = 
y 5 3 2 o~ ~)s ~ © : 
« ~l< ison es ("Sa 2 gr pe) 
6 m a ’ 
> = 
— — —_—_— ——_—_- ——_ — . sis ceemael ecg 
Ins, |Ins. In 
30 72 ..| 20 aI 21 I 24 3 
zo 96 72 2 2t 2 at 22 * 3 
30 a at I ai 23 
36 7 2 2 2 I 23 2 as 
36 96, 72 21 [ @t 2 
36 12 ¢ 21 I 24 
3 “ 1 I } 
48 } 92 > I 20 2 2 31 
48 | 96 7 2 2 $ 
48 12 2 3 5 
48 42 
60 |} 72 2 I 4 > 
60 > 9 t ; 
6a | 12 9 22 + 
o on 2 
72 ¢ 24 
72 12 96 2 
7 I au 4 
fs 
108 ) . 21 24 2 
408 | 12 ) S 8 
108 3 
wider @| 132 7 
} 132 $ 
than 108 5] : 1 a 


Rolle d R vund Coppey, J, tach diameter and over, # 
20¢. 
Cc cleg.S@g men ts and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® ) advance? 
‘vér price of sheet Copper req: uired tocut them from, 
Cod or Hard Rolled Copper 1402, # square foot and 
heavier, |¢ @ ih over tie ff ovegoing prices, 
C ld or Hard Kolled Coy ype, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® ib over the foregoil i prices. 
All Polished Copper, 2) in. wids and under |¢ ® ® 
a lvance overthe price for Co'd Rol'ed Copper. 
All Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® bb advance 
over the price for Cold Rolied Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢ ® D more than Polished Copper, 


Copper Bottoms, Pits and Flats— 


14 02. to square foot anil heavier, # B® .........000--2¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 02. to square foot, @ B..........26¢ 
a9 O68. 004 Up 00.13 WS. BD B..».coscdceces sondscocce 27¢ 
Lighter than 10 oz a ge il 28¢ 


Circles less than 8 in. diameter, 2¢°2 m additional 

Circles over 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 
Bottoms, 

Polished Copper Rottam 


Copper Wire— 


ar’ Flote 148 PD extra. 


Hard and 5 ¢> w& 5. Gauge. 
List ‘Ket », 20, LIL 
¢ | Nos...0000to8 unas 11 and 12 
5 Base Le¢ g¢ # Db adv. 
ee 14 15 16 
16¢ 34¢ ly 144¢ # adv, 
MOB. .ccices BY 18 19 20 


ge 2¢ 2'4¢ 2%¢ # ® adv 
Seamless ®8rass Tubes— 

















Standard aiways Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 
ordere |. 
Feb. 6, 1899. Net. Ontside Diameter. 

) &S ; ‘7 
_ | oe 5-16 '4|7-10| 2 9-16 | ‘| | a ry)\ alg 
eu B-— D | wl ewwnee, see | enone 133 3: 3 agl2 }27 25 24 

12 | to | coves 35 3f | 39/2 7/25] 24 
13 SE cool secves 5 | 3 | 30}29) 20/27) 25 24 
14 12 4t |37] 35 |33) 38 3 }27' 25 | 24 
15 | 13 2 38) 36 133) 32 (31/30/30/43 26] of 
16 4 43 39] 37 [34) 33 |32)31)30/29 26 | 25 
17 15 44 4°] 38 | 34 | 33) 32/31) 30| 27 26 
18 16 61] 40 42] 39 |3°) 35 (34/32/3113 23 27 
19 7 a 7 \43] 4¢ 137) 36 |35)34)33/32, 30 | a9 
20 s6-19  [64) 49 | 44) 40 139) 38 '37/36/ 35/34 32 | ox 
er ao [66] §t |46)] 43 |41) 40 39/38) 37/36 35 34 
ee ex |71] 56 48] 44 |42' 4x 40/39] 33)37| 37 | 36 
83 22 |76| Or |so] 46 |44 43 |42/41/40/39 39 39 
24 23 81) 66 53] 48 (46 45 (4443/41/40, go 41 
25 | 24 i | 7@ 56) st /49 47 40/45 43/43) 44 45 








Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢8 D additional 
iron he pe Sizes—B vase 


14 2 2% 3 3! 6 inch 
4, 3h ob Sh af a1 2f aia af a1 20 93 28 a7 seek 


Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ ® » additiona: 
Brazed Brass Tubing. 











(To No, 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 1895, 
Brown & Slarpe’s gauge standard, 

Per fh. 
Plain Rouna Tube, * ic ms UP 00 8 Ms.csks evcccsson $0.35 
bd oy = a ssetivebsaggieen 35 
“ * ; | ek are : =e 
“ » Ag " Te ut cipik @sccce.cace oO) 
“ “ 5-16 a i, - sedbavendttitens 48 
#6 © 4 - 5-16" eehesesxee 65 
“ “ 3-16 - , , Head ks eet b” senna 
. - >: I ahnuteceascapes . 1.50 
Smaller than ‘« inch.................. peeve oobh~s ne 

2ineh to3in n, to Nw, LY. inciusive........... . 
8inch oes +0 0000 0es veseeee+scceees + seees seeccesccces 40 
Over 3 inch to 3% ine h, inclusive .... ‘ Astucadad 45 
Over »ineh .... .D0 

Bronse and Copper, advance ou Brass List, 3 vents. 
Discountfrom list ¢...,.. dpe wececceeness cab 

Roll and Sheet Brass— 
(Brown & Sharpe St un lard Gaucq.) 

Common High Brass| in. in. in, jin a j.thy fata. jam 
Wider than 2 | 12 | 14 | 16] 18) 20) 22) 24 
and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18} 20) 22 24) 26 
To Ne No. 20 | inclusive. -22 |.23 |.25 27/.29 .31 .33).36 
Nos.21 23.28 and24.22 (.24 |.26 28).30).32).34).37 
Nos. 25 and @8 ......|-23 |.24'¢ .27  |.20).31|.33'.35).38 
Nos. 27an28.......23 (.25 .2 80|.32 .34 .33).89 


Common High Brass. ia./ in.) in | in.| in 

Vider than 26/28) 30 | 82) 34 

and including 28 | 30 | 32) 34 | Bb 

To No. 20, inclusive .. .389 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.45 

Nos, 21, 22.23 and 24.) 40 |.43 |.47 |.51 |.56 
Nos. 25 ‘and DP svaveben 41 |.44 |.48 |.52 |.57 |. 

Nos. 27 and 25 .... ..01. “42 | 45 1.405.538 s 





* Special prices not less th: in SO «ants 
Add ‘sé¢ ® Bb addittonal for eash number ¢° 
than Nos. 28 to 38inclusive. Discount from L's 


Wire in Coils, 





List February 264, |° 










Brown & Sharpe’s gauge , aah Low 
the standard. t Men | brass 
Tass, 
All Nos. to No. 1 10, inclusive. . 80. 23 /$0. 3 
Above No, 10 to No. 16., 23'6) 
No. 17 and No. 24 


No. 19 and No. 20; 








9 > 
5 iy 
S no 
l a 
5 ov 
| k 

”” “3 
8 

v4 

80 

1.04 

Lit 
2.00 

2 0) 


Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; Copper Wire, Nar 
List November 16, 96 
é@ ® ® advance. 


Tobin Sronze- 
Strat ght, but not turned, Rods, 5¢ tu 3 in. diameter 
SPs ss Bh ile's bacna< dbo 
Finished Piston "Rods, 3G ti 2 


Spring Wire, 2 


e in, “Ai: ameter, “ee 
Other sizes and extreme lengths, special prices 


Spvelter— 


Duty: In Blocks or Piga, 1¢ ®# 
Western SPelter. oaccocccoscesccescoceessesccesses 
Zine, 
Duty: Sheet, 2¢ # wb. 
No. 9, base. casks..... T'o¢| Open, per B. 
Lead. 


Duty: Pigs and Bars and Old, 

Sheets, 2'o¢ # bb. 
American Pig..... Sass bd bbewakeand ap anes Gheeee i 
BP. cccvesccocece Opesccpecceccesss e 


PIPC. ..cccccccccrccccecsescoresese 
Tin Lined } WrrTriritir re 
PROGS SER PUNO. ccuisendhotececsdctessbetelbcs n 





sheet Lead 


Old Lead in exch: unge, Bye ® > 


Solder. 
& 14, guaranteed............. cocccccccce coos) SG@l 
WOs F ccacsdecseds sosestes ecerrreseccccteccescsencd® @ 


Prices of Solder indicated by private branu 
according to composition, 


Antimony— 
Duty, 4¢@ #ib. 





COOMBOM. ccccesccccesccccessee cocccccces coo OD ‘ 
PINTO Ga cdcoccddvcncuenccceccece ceccece Bb ¢ 
ts . aetescewes ecccecccces sabandie veeee. Om '* t , 
Aluminum— 
Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® Bb. 1! gaan, Sheets, Barsanid Kody 
¢# b. 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in fnzo 
for remeltiny: 
SS ae 00 cvcoccencecsccsce @ 376 
100-® lots.. # » 
No. 2 Aluninum (guaranteed to be over 90 ¥ p 
ingots for remelting : 


ire 1 


Sinalllots......... Cece eee seeccesesecesscees #  jte 
PD ncGkneanneks (hubs Kenhedatedekndaen ¥ D $ 
Aluminum Sheet, B. &s. gauge. "50 ® or more 
WtGSE CRAB .....0ccccccccccccsccccccccee Ome 24-10. 94 
And including.....ccecceseceeeseeesss.14-In, 24-in 
# tb. 
Nos. 13 to 19.......- $0.44 2 
% 46 
.48 
50 
51 i 
é 54 
a 
60 
oa 





Note. Lots of less than 50 % 5¢ # B extra. 
Aluminum Wire, B. & 8, Gauge. 








Larger(han No.¥.# B 4U¢ | No. 15 
No. ¥ to No. L0..# BD 40'o¢ | No. 17. 
No. Pl onnesdsonek #b4i ¢|No.18 
3 -#b 4ldge | No. 19 
D OS OA, BOrteacoses cose ; ¢ 
m4 21e¢ | ON BE ccckke cdccnes . 





Old Metals, 


Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New } 
Heavy Copper.... eeercccccoce © Seces coccee * 
Lightand finned Copper 2.001. eacee & 
Heavy brass .... seen nt 







Light Brass....... 
Lead.... 
TER LOO. .cccercce 
ZIMC. .. ccesceceess 

No.1 rewter..... 

No. 2 Pewter.... . 

Pure Aluminum, ‘Sheet. ¥ 
Cast Aluminum, ®# BD..... 
Tin Piate scrap 
Wrought Scrap Iron ? gross ton Sit 0 
Heavy “ast Serap.... . » gross ton $13,50 
Stove Plate Scrap.......... . ® gross ton 8&8,“ 
Burnt Iron........ # gross ton $7.50 





